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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


This translation has been a work of many years, when during 
single days, or weeks, or even a month over a summer or two, 
I was able to sit down with Hrabanus and with his sources and 
work through the text. My first encounter with De institutione 
clericorum was during my doctoral work at Notre Dame, where 
I was interested in education and focused on how Hrabanus 
thought about instruction during one of the great periods of 
educational renewal in Western civilization. The work took on 
a new and deeper interest for me when I was offered a job at 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, and I began to prepare for and to 
reflect upon teaching seminarians. My teaching encouraged 
me to think more about how men were trained for priestly min- 
istry in the past, and I started to consider working on a trans- 
lation. 

As I rooted around in Hrabanus’s guide, I kept thinking 
about how unusual some of his formulations were with regard 
to modern understanding, yet at the same time how much of 
what he offered seemed familiar. Unmistakable changes in 
the particulars of content and conceptualization challenged 
me to think about why contemporary priestly formation looks 
the way it does. Still, deep continuities of concern and of basic 
tasks continually underscored for me aspects of an unbroken 
tradition in which the men of the Mount stand. In and around 
Hrabanus’s work, his concerns and frustrations, his aspirations 
and disappointments, reflect not only Carolingian anxieties 
for Frankish society, but also seemingly perennial scholarly 
and academic challenges—I think simultaneously aggravating 
and comforting to modern instructors! 

Generally, it is my hope that readers will find this transla- 
tion a useful addition to studies of the history of education 
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in the West, particularly the period between the end of the 
ancient world and the rise of medieval universities. More spe- 
cifically, I would like to add to the growing body of transla- 
tions for students of early medieval history. I also hope that 
the work will be received by the smaller subset of students and 
scholars interested in the history of Christianity and traditions 
of clerical formation, most of whom seem to focus—for good 
reasons—on the Reformation and post-Reformation eras. 

As with any book, there are many people to thank, but 
only one to blame. I would like to thank my graduate school, 
Notre Dame, and my graduate advisor, Thomas F. X. Noble, 
for the encouragement and support necessary for a career in 
history. Thanks also are due to my current institution, Mount 
St. Mary’s Seminary. Faculty development grants approved 
by multiple rectors, first Msgr. Stephen P. Rohlfs, P.A., and 
then Msgr. Andrew R. Baker, provided time and resources to 
complete this project. The book would not be possible with- 
out the effort of the good people at The Catholic University 
of America Press. Thanks are due for the valuable feedback 
in the anonymous reader’s report, and for the kind efforts of 
the director, Trevor Lipscombe, the series director, Gregory 
LaNave, and the series editor, Carole Burnett. I am grateful 
beyond words for my family, my parents Merrill and Kathleen, 
my wife Lauren, and my children: Declan, Therese, Ciaran, 
Michael, Gemma, Felicity, and Charlotte. Often they wondered 
what in the world I was doing up in my office. Now they know. 
I also owe a word of thanks to the many wonderful young peo- 
ple of Fairfield soccer, who have provided countless days of al- 
most always welcome distraction or respite from academic and 
scholarly labors. I ask the reader’s pardon for the barbarisms, 
solecisms, and infelicities of interpretation contained within. 


Emmitsburg, Maryland 
Solemnity of Sts. Peter and Paul, 2021 
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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Life of Hrabanus Maurus 


Probably best known to modern audiences as the putative 
author of the hymn “Come, Holy Ghost,” Hrabanus Maurus 
(783-856) was famous during his own life for his work as an 
abbot, an archbishop, and an author. He remained widely 
esteemed throughout the Middle Ages, cited approvingly by 
intellectuals including Peter Damian (1007-1072), Rupert of 
Deutz (1075-1129), Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153), Peter 
the Venerable (1092-1156), Gratian (fl. 1150), Peter Lombard 
(1100-1160), Vincent of Beauvais (1184-1264), Thomas Aqui- 
nas (1225-1274), and Gabriel Biel (1420-1495). Hrabanus’s 
prestige in the medieval imagination is exemplified by his 
appearance in the medieval literary masterpiece The Divine 
Comedy, where Dante (1265-1321) encounters him in Paradise 
among St. Bonaventure’s cohort in the fourth heaven, the 
sphere of the Sun. 

Hrabanus Maurus was born in Mainz in the last quarter of 
the eighth century to Walaram and Waltrada, Frankish nobles 
and prominent figures in Franconia. First established by the 
Romans in the first century BC on the western bank of the 
Rhine River, Mainz became a key stronghold and the seat of 
a large and influential archbishopric for the eastern Frankish 
world. Around 788, Hrabanus was given as an oblate to the 
monastery of Fulda. Located about ninety miles from Mainz, 
Fulda was one of the largest and most important Frankish 
monasteries. Built on the site of a Merovingian fort, itself built 
on the site of a Roman villa, Fulda occupied a position on the 
Fulda River of great military, political, and economic impor- 
tance for the region. The area would retain its significance 
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into the modern period as the Fulda Gap was viewed as stra- 
tegically significant during both the Napoleonic Wars and the 
Cold War. 

As a boy, Hrabanus’s intellectual ability was identified early 
and fostered. Sometime before 800, he was sent to the court 
school at Aachen, where he met leading Carolingian intellec- 
tuals such as Alcuin of York (735-804). He returned to Fulda 
by 801, when he was ordained a deacon by Abbot Baugulf (r. 
779-802), but he was quickly assigned to further study and 
sent to the monastery of St. Martin of Tours. There he joined 
a circle of gifted students tutored by Alcuin, who had recently 
retired from court and taken up the post of abbot. Alcuin’s 
efforts were central to the advancement of broad intellectu- 
al, cultural, and spiritual reform often characterized as the 
Carolingian Renaissance or the Carolingian Renewal. Many 
students from this circle moved into influential positions 
across Carolingian Europe, such as Hildebald (d. 818), Char- 
lemagne’s court chaplain and the first Archbishop of Cologne, 
and Sigebert, abbot of the important monastery of Ferriéres. 

Hrabanus Maurus’s own name dates to his time at Tours. 
“Hraban” or “Raban” is derived from Old High German for 
“raven,” perhaps reflecting Hrabanus’s dark hair. At St. Mar- 
tin, rather than referring to Hrabanus by latinizing his name 
as “corvus” or “corvinianus,” Alcuin bestowed on him the nick- 
name “Maurus.” Maurus was St. Benedict of Nursia’s favorite 
and most devoted pupil, and, like Hrabanus, an oblate. Greg- 
ory the Great’s Dialogues laud Maurus’s moral life and helpful- 
ness to Benedict, emphasizing the special connection between 
teacher and prize pupil. 

After studies at Tours, Hrabanus returned to Fulda. In 814, 
he was ordained a priest by Archbishop Haistulf of Mainz 
(d. 825) and began to teach at Fulda’s monastic school. From 
819 to 822, he served as the school’s headmaster, a not small 
undertaking insofar as Fulda accepted more than one hundred 
students between 826 and 835. While teaching at Fulda, Hraba- 
nus drew to his classroom gifted students from around the Car- 
olingian world, replicating the fraternity he had experienced 
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at Tours under Alcuin. Among the ecclesiastical leaders who 
trained under Hrabanus were Bishop Solomon of Constance 
(d. 871), Abbot Lupus of Ferrières (c. 805—-c. 862), and Abbot 
Walahfrid Strabo of Reichenau (c. 808-849), who would serve 
as a principal tutor for Charlemagne’s grandson, Charles the 
Bald (823-877). 

In 822, Hrabanus was elected abbot of Fulda. At the head 
of a large and influential monastery, he turned his formidable 
intellect to matters beyond the classroom. Hrabanus brought 
a close to a tumultuous period of division and rancor within 
the monastery and ushered in an era during which the mon- 
astery’s numbers grew, its library swelled, and its landhold- 
ings were dotted with churches. At Fulda he worked to create 
close ties between the monastery and its benefactors, build- 
ing a sacred network of patronage centered on the cloister. 
He brought many relics to Fulda and encouraged the monks 
to develop a devotional life around the cult of saints. He also 
worked to integrate Fulda into the region, inviting the local 
community to participate in the worship and faith life of the 
monastery as well as providing aid and respite to the locals 
during the turbulent 830s and 840s. 

Beyond Fulda and its environs, Hrabanus engaged the wid- 
er Church and the greater political world. He weighed in on 
ecclesiastical controversies ranging from the administrative, 
such as the institution of lay abbots and the tradition of child 
oblation, to the theological, such as the mid-century debate 
over predestination. He also passed comment on civil and po- 
litical issues, especially by promoting the unity of the Frankish 
Empire. Hrabanus unwaveringly supported Emperor Louis the 
Pious (778-840) against his sons during the 830s. Then, after 
Louis’s death in 840, Hrabanus rallied behind Louis’s oldest 
son and Charlemagne’s grandson, Lothar I (795-855), and 
supported his claims to the imperial title and rulership over 
the Frankish world. Many key civil and ecclesiastical figures 
recognized Hrabanus’s influence and courted the abbot’s fa- 
vor, including Lothar’s brother, Louis the German (806-876), 
who visited Fulda in an effort to woo Hrabanus. In 841, his 
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support for Lothar cost him. Louis vanquished his older broth- 
er during the Carolingian Civil War, and Lothar’s defeat trig- 
gered, among other things, Hrabanus’s abrupt retirement. 

From 842 to 847, Hrabanus lived in a cell at Fulda’s depen- 
dency, Petersberg. In retirement, Hrabanus threw himself 
again into intellectual activity, writing and promoting reform. 
He wrote and dedicated works to encourage successful minis- 
try and promote ecclesiastical renewal among his old friends 
and ecclesiastical peers ensconced across the Carolingian 
world, such as Bishop Haimo of Halberstadt (778-853), with 
whom Hrabanus had studied under Alcuin. He also kept tabs 
on civil and political happenings and penned several works of 
biblical exegesis, which he offered as advice manuals to Louis 
the German. His interest in east Francia went neither unno- 
ticed nor unappreciated. Louis’s relationship with Hrabanus 
warmed over his five years of retirement and included another 
visit, where Louis and Hrabanus met face-to-face at Rasdorf, 
another of Fulda’s satellite communities. 

In 847, Louis recalled his former critic to duty and elevat- 
ed him to head the most prestigious episcopal see in the east 
Frankish world, that of Mainz, Hrabanus’s own hometown. As 
archbishop, Hrabanus cultivated the close relationship that 
existed on both an institutional and a personal level between 
Mainz and Fulda. Institutional connections extended back 
to Fulda’s foundation by Sturm (705-779) in 744 under the 
auspices of Boniface (672-754) and his missionary activity. 
Personal relationships included Hrabanus’s connections to his 
two predecessors at Mainz, Haistulf and Otgar (d. 847), both 
of whom were dedicatees of Hrabanus’s writings and the for- 
mer of whom had ordained Hrabanus to the priesthood. As 
archbishop, Hrabanus would champion the reform efforts he 
had promoted as a scholar, monk, and abbot at Fulda. He con- 
voked three reform synods at Mainz: in 847, the very year of 
his elevation, and also in 848, and again in 852. He continued 
to reflect, write, and act on pressing contemporary spiritual 
and worldly controversies until his death in 856. 
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Works 


Hrabanus Maurus wrote nearly continuously. Surviving 
from his pen are a staggering number of biblical commentar- 
ies addressing the entire canon of Scripture, numerous letters 
addressed to leading figures across the Carolingian world, in- 
structional manuals, homilies, and poems. 

Hrabanus worked consistently on biblical commentaries 
across the breadth of his adult life. They constitute his larg- 
est body of work. Importantly, not all his commentaries were 
written in the same way, for the same reasons, or to the same 
audiences. Many were written to promote clerical reform. His 
Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew, for example, was writ- 
ten as an introductory text for students approaching the Gos- 
pel for the first time. Throughout the work he focuses on basic 
orientation to open up the Gospel as a whole and on provid- 
ing simple comments to help unpack obscure passages. Other 
commentaries appear as advice manuals for political leaders. 
He wrote on the books of Kings for Louis the Pious, on Joshua 
for Lothar I, and on Chronicles for Louis the German. Hraba- 
nus was convinced that the Old Testament was a source of law 
and leadership advice that could be profitably mined in the 
present age. Notably, some of his works were written for female 
leaders, such as his commentaries on the books of Judith and 
Esther for the Empress Judith of Bavaria (d. 843), Louis the Pi- 
ous’s second wife. Moreover, some Old Testament commentar- 
ies were written on command, such as works on the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, which Lothar specifically sought from 
the Fulda monk. But the target audience for Hrabanus’s study 
of the Old Testament was not restricted to temporal rulers, 
as evidenced by a commentary on Exodus written for Bishop 
Freculf of Lisieux (d. 851). 

Fifty-nine letters written by Hrabanus survive and have been 
edited. These letters must only scratch the surface of the vigor- 
ous epistolary network Hrabanus maintained over the course 
of his long career. A list of the recipients of his surviving cor- 
respondence hints at the wide range of individuals with whom 
he conversed. He wrote to at least six different members of the 
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Carolingian imperial family across three generations. Letters 
survive to Louis the Pious; Louis’s son, Lothar I; and Lothar I’s 
son, Lothar II (835-869). He engaged women in the imperial 
retinue. Letters are preserved both to Louis’s second wife, Ju- 
dith, and Lothar I’s wife, Ermendgard of Tours (804-851). Let- 
ters also survive to Louis the German, Lothar I’s brother, who 
would come to control the eastern Frankish world. He also 
corresponded with important aristocratic lay leaders across 
the Carolingian world, including Count Eberhard of Friuli 
(815-866), a well-educated and influential figure who served 
Louis the Pious and Lothar I in Italy, leading military cam- 
paigns against the Bulgars and Saracens and, more broadly, 
watching over Carolingian interests on the Italian peninsula. 
In addition to civil leaders, Hrabanus frequently engaged ec- 
clesiastical leaders around Fulda and across the Carolingian 
world. He exchanged letters with his episcopal predecessors at 
Mainz, Otgar and Haistulf, as well as formidable peers, such 
as Archbishop Hincmar of Rheims (806-882) and Bishop Fre- 
culf of Lisieux. He also corresponded with well-placed brother 
monks across Frankish Europe, including Abbot Hilduin of St. 
Denis (775-855) and Abbot Lupus of Ferrières. 

Hrabanus was active in ninth-century ecclesiastical contro- 
versies and developed sophisticated positions on a number of 
burning theological issues. He wrote a treatise weighing in 
on the topic of predestination during a bitter and widespread 
debate across the 850s. He crafted a spirited defense of Au- 
gustine’s teaching on predestination against a theology of 
double predestination advanced by Gottschalk of Orbais. He 
defended the oblation of children to the Church, a practice 
of which he himself was an example. His argument focused 
on the sanctity and binding nature of the vows taken for ob- 
lates by their parents. Hrabanus authored a study of computus, 
the calendrical calculations that allowed for the keeping of a 
calendar and especially for determining the precise date for 
Easter each year. In the work he considered various calendrical 
systems, defined different measurements of time from the sec- 
ond to the week to the year, and treated astronomical obser- 
vation, since the positions of the heavenly bodies were crucial 
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for fixing dates. Hrabanus also waded into a long-running de- 
bate over the nature of the soul, its relation to other souls, and 
its connection to the body. Among the treatises he wrote on 
controversial topics, some do not survive. Hrabanus mentions 
in one of his letters that he wrote a treatise on the subject of 
the Eucharist, which has been lost, though we can know some- 
thing of his thoughts on the Eucharist from other writings, 
such as On the Formation of Clergy. 

Ever the teacher, Hrabanus often turned his attention to 
instruction. Hrabanus was interested in literacy, particularly 
among his Germanic brethren. He composed an introductory 
Latin textbook based on the work of the late antique gram- 
marian Priscian. He also composed a Latin-Gothic glossary 
to help students with vocabulary. Hrabanus drafted a treatise 
on various alphabets and written signs, called On the Invention 
of Languages. He was also deeply committed to ecclesiastical 
instruction in particular. In addition to his treatise On the For- 
mation of Clergy, he also wrote at least two cycles of homilies, 
one as a set to be preached to the Emperor Lothar I and an- 
other set envisioned as models for preachers more generally. 
He drafted a massive twenty-two-book encyclopedic reference 
work for preachers entitled On the Natures of Things, sometimes 
also called On Everything. Toward the end of his life, he com- 
posed On Sacred Orders, which considers clerical ranks, the 
sacraments, and priestly vestments, as well as On Ecclesiastical 
Teaching, which presents a program of missionary instruction. 
These last two works draw heavily on his earlier work on priest- 
ly formation along with his work on sermons. Others of Hraba- 
nus’s works were more focused still. For Lothar, he appended 
to his treatise on the soul a collection of excerpts drawn from 
a classical Roman military handbook by Vegetius. He also com- 
piled an influential martyrology, a catalogue of martyrs and 
saints according to the order of the feast days in the calendar. 
Hrabanus displayed an interest in the Christian practice of 
penance, drafting two penitentials as well as a set of questions 
and answers on penitential law and its pastoral exercise. 

Many poems of different kinds survive from Hrabanus’s 
hand. The most spectacular is from his youth, In Honor of the 
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Holy Cross, a collection of figured poems dedicated to Louis 
the Pious in 810. Divided into two books, the first book con- 
tains a preface and twenty-eight poems along with correspond- 
ing prose explanations of the poems. Hrabanus’s ingenious 
versus intertexti, which are verses fitted into figures or images, 
are among the great artistic achievements of the Middle Ages. 
A second book adds explanations for each of the twenty-eight 
items in Book One. Shorter, but no less important, is a collec- 
tion of brief tituli that Hrabanus composed for churches un- 
der Fulda. Tituli are usually verse inscriptions that accompany 
and explain images, most often frescoes and mosaics, but also 
altars, vessels, ivories, or cloths. Other poems are integrated 
into his larger works, as at the beginning and the end of On the 
Formation of Clergy. 


Hrabanus and Reform 


Toward the end of the second decade of the ninth centu- 
ry, while working at Fulda, but before he was named school- 
master, Hrabanus threw himself into the work of ecclesiasti- 
cal reform under a broader impetus for educational reform. 
In so doing, the monk picked up on a theme long important 
to Carolingian leadership, to his own mentor Alcuin of York, 
and to the work and life of his home, Fulda. More than thirty 
years earlier, Charlemagne had begun promoting education- 
al reform across the Frankish world through a circular letter, 
On the Cultivation of Letters (De litteris colendis). Because he un- 
derstood behavior and language to be closely connected, the 
king required that bishoprics and monasteries concentrate not 
only on fostering moral life, but also on developing education- 
al competency with the goal of ensuring that people not only 
live rightly but also speak correctly. Charlemagne especially 
focused on the study of literature so that people would be pre- 
pared to understand Scripture more easily and more correctly. 
While copies of the circular letter were directed to ecclesias- 
tical leaders across the Frankish world, the letter has a clear 
and unique connection to Fulda. Modern scholars know the 
letter through the copy dispatched to and preserved by Abbot 
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Baugulf of Fulda. Charlemagne's instinct for education as a 
principal tool of reform was deepened and expanded through 
collaboration with Hrabanus's teacher, Alcuin of Vork. In 789 
Charlemagne promulgated something of a vision statement 
for Carolingian society as a People of God living according 
to God’s Law. This General Admonition (Admonitio generalis), 
among many topics, treated education. It demanded that bish- 
ops and abbots test their priests and monks on basic educa- 
tional and catechetical matters, and it obliged them to train 
preachers skilled in the art of scriptural interpretation. That 
Alcuin, Hrabanus’s beloved teacher, was the document’s pri- 
mary architect connects broader Carolingian reform impulses 
to Hrabanus’s own education. 

In addition to the long-standing Carolingian reform agen- 
da framing Hrabanus’s early education, continued attention 
to reform punctuated the monk’s adult life. Shortly after he 
came to power in 814, Louis the Pious convoked reform coun- 
cils at the royal palace in Aachen. In 816 and again in 817, 
ecclesiastical and civil leaders from across the Frankish world 
assembled to consider and to promote ecclesiastical reform. 
Carolingian reform concerns shaped Hrabanus’s approach to 
education throughout On the Formation of Clergy (De institutione 
clericorum), in which Hrabanus responded to issues raised at 
Aachen. Importantly, educational reform was not just an ac- 
ademic exercise for Hrabanus. He presented his work to its 
dedicatee, Archbishop Haistulf of Mainz, on the occasion 
of the consecration of Fulda’s great Salvator basilica on the 
feast of All Saints in 819, in the hopes that it would serve the 
priests of the archdiocese. Moreover, On the Formation of Clergy 
is not an isolated effort at reform. The next year, 820, Hra- 
banus submitted to Archbishop Haistulf a brand-new com- 
mentary on the Gospel of Matthew. As Hrabanus explained 
in his dedicatory letter, his chief aim was to summarize and 
simplify the Church’s long tradition of exegesis on Matthew 
in order to render tradition intelligible to new students and 
easily accessible to more advanced readers. Around the same 
time also, Hrabanus composed a series of seventy model ser- 
mons at Haistulf’s request to be circulated as preaching aids 
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among the local clergy. At some point between 822 and 825, 
Hrabanus asked Haistulf to gather the sermons into a single 
collection and circulate them together. Thus, On the Formation 
of Clergy sits amid immediate, concrete efforts at reform as well 
as long-running Carolingian concern for educational and ec- 
clesiastical renewal. 

While this flurry of activity is of note for its intensity and 
temporal proximity to the councils of Aachen, all of which 
helps us to contextualize the work, it by no means bounded 
Hrabanus’s interest in reform, but was merely one milestone in 
a lifelong project. During his retirement, so to speak, from 842 
to 847, Hrabanus compiled his massive encyclopedic commen- 
tary On the Natures of Things (De rerum naturis). A dedicatory 
letter to his friend and classmate Haimo, Bishop of Halber- 
stadt, explains that Hrabanus realized from his own experi- 
ence that ecclesiastical leaders often did not have the time and 
resources needed for effective preaching and pastoral care. To 
help remedy the situation, he used his time at Petersberg to 
compile a sizeable volume of concise theological and exeget- 
ical explanations that he hoped would support clergy tasked 
with the important work of preaching while beset by the legal, 
political, social, and many other kinds of obligations laid upon 
ecclesiastical officials. Also during his enforced sabbatical, 
Hrabanus composed his On Ecclesiastical Teaching (De ecclesiasti- 
ca disciplina) for his friend Bishop Reginbald, a chorbishop at 
Mainz, who had been tasked with leading missionary activity 
in Thuringia. Through an explanation of how to prepare for, 
to conduct, and to sustain a mission, Hrabanus drew on his 
earlier reform writings, re-writing and re-editing portions of 
his On the Formation of Clergy and model homiliary in order to 
apply them to reforming Carolingian missionary practice. 


On the Formation of Clergy 


On the Formation of Clergy offers through three books a com- 
prehensive program for a renewal of priestly formation in the 
ninth century. Drawing upon the wider impulses of the Caro- 
lingian Renewal, Hrabanus’s work is notable for its systematic 
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organization, its effort to connect theological reflection to pas- 
toral effect, and its subsequent impact on Christian thinkers. 
Hrabanus viewed clerical formation as concerned primarily 
with liturgy and with teaching or preaching. He presented the 
various ranks of clerics as the central figures in a universal, 
overarching, liturgically constituted Church; so he concentrat- 
ed on clerical activities and their meanings. Central to his con- 
cerns were the administration of and effects of the sacraments. 
He explained what a model liturgist does and why, which he 
carefully connected to how an exemplary scholar teaches and 
why. In moves characteristic of the broader Carolingian intel- 
lectual enterprise, Hrabanus fashioned much of his treatment 
from the sources of the Church’s tradition, both ancient and 
contemporary. He quoted Scripture, both the Old and New 
Testaments. He marshaled Church Fathers, especially Augus- 
tine (354-430), Cassiodorus (487-585), Gregory the Great (c. 
540-604), and Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636). He drew in the 
observations of contemporary teachers like Alcuin of York and 
occasionally offered reflections in his own words. Clergy have 
liturgical, sacramental, jurisdictional, and catechetical duties. 
Clergy must know what to do, how to do it, and how to commu- 
nicate to others. The Fulda schoolmaster privileged liturgical 
explanation over doctrinal exposition. Throughout all three 
books, Hrabanus’s explanations focus on correct liturgical ob- 
servance, a deep sacramental life, and making liturgy and the 
sacraments intelligible to and transformative for the laity. 
Book One explains Holy Orders. It distinguishes between 
clergy and laity, describes the ranks of the priesthood, con- 
siders clerical vestments, and treats the sacraments. Through- 
out the book, Hrabanus leaned heavily on the seventh-century 
Visigothic Bishop of Seville, Isidore. Much of the book jux- 
taposes definitions and historical data drawn from Isidore’s 
encyclopedic Etymologies with the explanations and examples 
found in the bishop’s ecclesiastical primer, On Ecclesiastical Of- 
fices (De ecclesiasticis officiis). When Hrabanus turned to the sac- 
rament of Baptism, he depended on Alcuin’s teachings, while 
he looked to Augustine’s Tractates on John for analysis of the 
Eucharist. References to the Liber pontificalis, a serial biography 
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of the Popes first compiled in the sixth century and kept into 
the ninth, supplied Hrabanus with evidence for and justifica- 
tion of development in liturgical rites. Hrabanus’s authorial 
voice appears in several ways. Subtly, it can be detected in his 
engagement with Isidore, in what he chose to include and what 
he decided to leave out; overtly, in how he reordered his mate- 
rial, jumping around among Isidore’s texts to cull selections. 
Early in Book One, his own words are less frequently found, 
such as in chapter two, where he explained why he agreed with 
Isidore’s reasoning, or in chapter three where he confessed to 
be somewhat flummoxed by an explanation of tonsure drawn 
from a letter of Aldhelm of Malmesbury and remarked, “But 
what might be understood by this we leave to the judgment of 
the reader.“ Later in the book, particularly when describing 
and elucidating the sacraments, Hrabanus spoke with his own 
words, especially to reshape or reimagine a selection from an 
earlier text. In the section on Baptism, he made a number of 
more and less subtle alterations along with adding substantial 
original comment. For example, he quoted Jesus’s words at the 
Great Commission in Matthew, but rather than use the Vulgate 
form, as Isidore did, he substituted the liturgical form familiar 
from the Easter Vigil consecration prayer for the blessing of 
the baptismal font in both the Gelasian and Gregorian sacra- 
mentaries, which connects his discussion both to other sections 
on the catechumenate and to Easter Sunday as well as aligning 
his idiom with popular Carolingian practice.” Sacramentaries 
are the principal books for the celebration of the Mass, and 
the Gelasian and Gregorian are two influential early medieval 
types of sacramentaries. In this same section, amid his quota- 
tion from Isidore, Hrabanus added text to draw a contrast not 
found in Isidore. He focused on the sacramental connection 
between the visible action of the water and the invisible action 
of the Holy Spirit by adding prefixes to “tangible” and visible.“ 
Whether quoting selections or writing original text, the Fulda 
schoolmaster remained in deep conversation with tradition. 


1. De institutione clericorum 1.3. 
2. De institutione clericorum 1.25. 


3. Ibid. 
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Book Two outlines priestly life. It sketches required prayer 
routines for the clergy, laying out the canonical hours. It de- 
fines various kinds of prayers and penances as well as explain- 
ing fasting regimens, both obligatory and optional. It enu- 
merates the principal seasons and feasts of the liturgical year. 
It identifies the fundamental activities, beliefs, and practices 
of the Church, such as church dedications, the Creed, and 
hymnody. It concludes with a lengthy catalog of heresies to be 
avoided. Isidore again is a chief source, but more inconsistent- 
ly because the practices outlined by Isidore for the Visigothic 
church did not square with Hrabanus’s expectations for Car- 
olingian clergy. For example, Hrabanus included Prime as an 
eighth canonical hour of prayer, expanding on Isidore’s sev- 
en hours of prayer. For calendrical matters, and occasionally 
elsewhere, Hrabanus looked to the great Anglo-Saxon monk 
and scholar, the Venerable Bede, while for principal discussion 
on prayer and penance, Hrabanus turned to a famous ascet- 
ic and transmitter of eastern monastic teachings to the Latin 
west, John Cassian. Occasionally, he sampled different authors 
before adding his own insights, such as in his explanation of 
the Pater Noster, where he surveyed Bede, Cassian, and Isidore 
before concluding with his own analysis. Book Two includes 
somewhat more frequent reference to papal decretals in or- 
der to provide some legal anchoring for mentions of the ca- 
nonical requirements of fasting and penance. His own voice is 
clearest when connecting traditional explanations to current 
practices, such as reconciliation on Holy Thursday and public 
baptisms on Easter and on Pentecost. He also wrote eloquently 
about church dedications and the history of feast days, where 
he drew on his own expertise in the Bible to connect bibli- 
cal antecedents to contemporary activities. As with Book One, 
Hrabanus set the practices of the Church within a biblical and 
patristic tradition—which helps to explain not only what cler- 
gy do, but why they do it. 

Book Three provides a program for clerical studies. It intro- 
duces the Bible as the principal source of ecclesiastical knowl- 
edge and explains how the Scriptures must be plumbed for 
teachings on wisdom and charity. The book works through 
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basic interpretive moves, such as distinguishing between lit- 
eral and metaphorical significance, before laying out how a 
robust program of the liberal arts enables a cleric more deeply 
to engage and more competently to preach the Word of God. 
The book then turns to some fundamental preaching tech- 
niques, such as the three basic classical rhetorical styles, and 
explains how to engage an audience most effectively and to 
what end, particularly to encourage moral behavior through 
clear teaching on virtues and vices. Most of the third book 
consists of rearranged and edited selections from Augustine’s 
On Christian Teaching (De doctrina christiana), but portions are 
also lifted from Gregory the Great’s Pastoral Rule (Regula pasto- 
ralis) and Cassiodorus’s Institutes of Divine and Human Learning 
(Institutiones). Hrabanus carefully reworked Augustine’s treat- 
ment of knowledge and wisdom and connected it to Gregory’s 
consideration of charity and pastoral care, in his own words 
explaining that “justly is charity joined to knowledge, because 
the fruit of knowledge exists in charity alone.”* This final book 
builds upon the first two by stressing the evangelical and pas- 
toral impact demanded of priestly life and work. 

Hrabanus Maurus’s On the Formation of Clergy offers readers 
an organized and sophisticated vision of clerical education il- 
luminative of several different conversations regarding eccle- 
siastical and cultural renewal. First, it shows engagement with 
long-standing Carolingian attention to reform. Hrabanus ad- 
dressed key themes and concerns articulated by Charlemagne 
in the previous century, through works like On Cultivating Let- 
ters and the General Admonition. Second, the work engages with 
contemporary concerns of both a local and an empire-wide 
nature. On the one hand, Hrabanus clearly responded to the 
needs of his brother monks at Fulda and to issues of concern 
in his home diocese of Mainz. At the same time, the work en- 
gages imperial reform impulses emanating from Louis the Pi- 
ous’s councils held at Aachen in 816 and 817. Third, the work 
touches on Christian life and reform in the later ninth cen- 
tury and down through the Middle Ages into the early mod- 
ern period. Manuscript transmission of this text, along with a 
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flurry of works with similar or overlapping concerns, reveals a 
vigorous discussion of renewal and its educational dimensions 
through the middle decades of the ninth century. Other con- 
temporary approaches to Christian life and practice directed 
primarily to clergy include Amalarius of Metz’s On the Liturgy, 
first drafted around 822 but revised and expanded into the 
830s, and Walahfrid Strabo’s Booklet on the Origins and Develop- 
ment of Certain Ecclesiastical Practices, composed 840-842. These 
key sources find similar instincts, but with a different focus, 
from the pen of Bishop Jonas of Orléans, who in the early 820s 
composed On the Formation of the Laity for his local count, and 
from the hand of a Carolingian noblewoman, Dhuoda of Sep- 
timania, who between 841 and 843 crafted a handbook on the 
Christian life for her son, William. But the conversation con- 
tinues, including Hrabanus's voice, in the authors mentioned 
at the outset of this introduction who span the Middle Ages 
from the eleventh through the fifteenth centuries. 


Reading On the Formation of Clergy 


One of the first things many readers notice about Carolin- 
gian writings is the generous selections drawn from other writ- 
ers. Hrabanus is no exception. Text in italic font, indicating 
words Hrabanus drew from another, will be found on most 
pages of this present work, including some series of several 
pages in length. Carolingian authors understood themselves 
to be standing within a long, authoritative, and useful tradi- 
tion. Most early medieval churchmen took care to walk in ves- 
tigiis patrum, “in the footsteps of the fathers.” This sensitivity 
led them to cultivate a kind of textual continuity with past 
Christian writers. They sought to draw words, ideas, and imag- 
es from earlier writings and apply them in often creative and 
ingenious ways to their contemporary situation. Ninth-century 
writers were especially keen to draw upon the celebrated four 
Latin Fathers of the Church—Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and Gregory the Great—but also other early Christian au- 
thors, such as Cyprian or Cassiodorus. Carolingian intellec- 
tuals were also quick to cite more recent luminaries such as 
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Isidore of Seville and the Venerable Bede, and even to inte- 
grate as authorities near-contemporary intellectuals such as 
the famous schoolmaster Alcuin of York. 

Sensitivity to the sources of tradition and the many different 
ways in which Carolingian authors engaged their predecessors 
helps us recognize the sophistication and creativity of thought 
behind what has seemed to some to be a derivative and un- 
original transmission of others’ ideas. Carolingian authors 
worked with inherited texts as the raw materials of intellectual 
life, whether they be the scriptural or patristic or, sometimes, 
post-patristic writings. To understand a particularly fascinat- 
ing or pivotal portion of text, it can be useful to compare what 
one sees on the page with the source material. Ninth-century 
authors may re-work or reframe their source, either by editing 
out themes or ideas of little interest to them or by juxtaposing 
sentences or paragraphs from several different places in one 
text, or from multiple texts by a single author, or from multi- 
ple texts by multiple authors. They may grab only a few words 
from the source, combining them with their own words and 
completely reimagining their authority, transforming a state- 
ment or selection to address a completely different topic. They 
may also reinterpret an idea, image, or selection in order to 
apply the same idea to a different circumstance. The mere rec- 
ognition that a Carolingian author uses a traditional text does 
not by itself illumine what happens in any given passage. 

Hrabanus, in particular, employed all these authorities, in- 
terpretive strategies, and editorial techniques in On the Forma- 
tion of Clergy and throughout his oeuvre. A few specific examples 
from the present work include slight word changes for altering 
a text’s meaning or adjusting its frame of reference. In Book 
Three, when discussing the importance of virtue to a preach- 
er, Hrabanus used language from a letter of advice on cleri- 
cal life composed by Jerome in 394 for Nepotius of Altium. 
Amid an explanation of the importance of erudition, the 
great early Christian biblical scholar remarked, “Of two im- 
perfect things holy rusticity is better than sinful eloquence.” 
Hrabanus adopted Jerome’s advice as his own and explained, 


5. Jerome, Letter 52.9. 
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“Of these two imperfect things I choose holy simplicity rather 
than sinful eloquence.” In another example, Hrabanus incor- 
porated a significant text from an authority but reapplied it 
to a significantly different organization or practice. Both for 
the discussion of bishops in Book One and for the treatment 
of the canonical hours—as mentioned above—in Book Two, 
Hrabanus quoted large sections from Isidore of Seville’s De ec- 
clesiasticis officiis. Where, however, Isidore described the four- 
fold order of bishops familiar to his Iberian church, Hraba- 
nus mentioned only a threefold order of bishops recognized 
in the Carolingian church. Similarly, Isidore explained the 
seven canonical hours observed across Visigothic Spain, while 
Hrabanus counted eight canonical hours enumerated in the 
Benedictine Rule and required by Carolingian reform coun- 
cils, like Aachen, in the early ninth century. A third example 
of working with authoritative texts is the juxtaposition of selec- 
tions from different authorities in order to emphasize, draw 
out, or establish themes not found in the sources. Throughout 
Book Three Hrabanus wove together passages from Augus- 
tine’s On Christian Teaching, Cassiodorus’s Institutes, and Grego- 
ry the Great’s Pastoral Rule in order to fashion an introduction 
to biblical studies that includes how to study, what to study, 
and why to study—sometimes with only the smallest clarifica- 
tion. In one chapter in which Hrabanus presented Augustine’s 
teaching on unknown literal signs, he referred to the North 
African Church Father’s phrase “sayings of our own tongue.” 
Teaching a class of young Germanic-language-speaking stu- 
dents, whom Hrabanus was preparing for service in a “cath- 
olic” or “universal” fraternity, whose peers could reside any- 
where from England and Ireland to Italy and Spain, and whose 
language of interaction and of worship would be Latin, the 
Fulda schoolmaster tersely clarified that our “own tongue” is 
Latin.’ Through careful design, subtle editorial decisions, and 
deliberate reworking of authorities Hrabanus was able to walk 
in vestigiis patrum and address specific contemporary issues of 
ninth-century ecclesiastical renewal. 


6. De institutione clericorum 3.27. 
7. De institutione clericorum 3.9. 
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Texts and Translations 


Hrabanus’s De institutione clericorum was first printed in 
1504 by Georg Simler at Pforzheim in southwest Germany 
on the basis of a heavily redacted copy preserved in a late 
ninth-century manuscript, Dusseldorf, Universitatsbibliothek, 
B 113. The next milestone appeared with George Colvener’s 
1626/1627 edition published in Cologne. While editions ap- 
peared between Simler and Colvener, in 1864 Jacques Paul Mi- 
gne published Colvener’s edition in volume 107 of the Patro- 
logia Latina, cementing Colvener’s importance through wide 
dissemination and easy availability. 

Less than half a century later, Aloisius Knoepfler published 
the first modern critical edition in Munich in 1900. In addi- 
tion to supplying an improved text, Knoepfler’s manuscript 
analysis, textual evaluation, and notes were a leap forward in 
revealing Hrabanus’s scholarly method and establishing his 
broad engagement with earlier tradition. Knoepfler collat- 
ed ten medieval manuscripts along with consulting previous 
printed editions such as Simler’s and Colvener’s. Among the 
manuscripts Knoepfler used was Munich, Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek, Lat. 14210, which was copied at Fulda during Hra- 
banus’s own lifetime.* In the years following the appearance 
of Knoepfler’s edition, numerous manuscripts of Hrabanus’s 
work were newly identified and cataloged. Some are quite sig- 
nificant, especially the late ninth-century manuscript Cologne, 
Erzbischofliche Diözesan- und Dombibliothek, 110.“ With the 
benefit of more manuscripts and a fuller understanding of 
Hrabanus’s work, Detlev Zimpel edited De institutione clericorum 
anew and published an edition and study in 1996. 

My translation and notes are based on Detlev Zimpel’s criti- 
cal edition along with his subsequent Latin-German edition." 


8. This important manuscript is available to consult online in a digitized 
version of a microfilm copy (https://www.digitale-sammlungen.de/en/view/ 
bsboo036060?page=,1). 

g. Wonderfully, a high-resolution color digital scan is available to view 
(https://digital.dombibliothek-koeln.de/hs/content/zoom/283832). 

10. For references and fuller discussion please consult the Select Bibliog- 
raphy. 


ON THE FORMATION 
OF CLERGY 


PROLOGUE 


O THE MOST reverend and pious lord archbishop Hais- 
tulf, Hrabanus, the least of the servants of God, wish- 
es eternal salvation in Christ. 

Since many revere you, Holy Father, on account of your su- 
preme reverence and you appear to all the faithful as a cause 
of great faith and of sound teaching, honorable and delight- 
ful, I deemed it suitable that I, on whom you have bestowed so 
many of your favors, offer some trifling gift, although unwor- 
thy, nevertheless—as I believe—not unwelcome to Your Rever- 
ence. With no concern for a reward, because a spirit wealthy 
in goodness esteems the devotion of the one who offers more 
than the gift itself, I have confidently dared in place of a gift 
to direct to you, whom I know to be most kind and most just, a 
part of my labor that I worked out through the study of Sacred 
Scriptures, so that however it may be, it may be received and 
tested and also examined for purity by your holy judgment. 

I was compelled, therefore, to respond to the manifold 
questions of our brothers and especially of those who exer- 
cised power through sacred orders, who most often asked me 
about their office and about the various observances that are 
most fittingly observed in the Church of God. I then respond- 
ed to their questions, to some orally and to others in writing 
when there was an opportunity of time and place, according 
to the authority and in the manner of our fathers. But in this 
I was not able to do enough for those who were most urgently 
asking me—or, rather, were compelling me—that they might 
know how they should satisfy their inquiries and, just as they 
had asked, obtain at once a work written in a single volume 
containing what was not previously available at the same time, 
but only as individual notes written on separate leaves. I con- 
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sented to them and did what they asked, as much as I was able. 
For I published three books on this topic, the first of which is 
about ecclesiastical orders and priestly vestments, about the 
four charisms of the Church, that is: baptism and anointing, 
the body and blood of the Lord, and the office of the Mass 
according to the custom of the Roman Church. 

The second book is about the office of the canonical hours, 
about fasting, confession, and penance, about lawful fasts and 
various feasts, about readings and ecclesiastical chant, and 
about the catholic faith, and, by contrast, various heresies. 

The third book teaches how everything that was written in 
the divine books ought to be explored and learned and also 
about those things that are useful for a man of the Church to 
examine carefully in the studies and arts of the heathen. Final- 
ly, however, that book sets forth how it is fitting for those who 
carry the duty of teaching to admonish diverse audiences with 
diverse exhortations and to instruct faithfully in ecclesiastical 
teachings. 

Because all these things that we said pertain especially 
to the office of clerics, who hold a place of leadership in the 
Church and who ought to instruct the people of God in all 
the things proper to God, it seems fitting to call these books 
“On the Formation of Clergy,” that is, with what they ought to 
prepare themselves or those subordinate to them for divine 
service. 

Hence, I beseech you, Holy Father, to receive this work pre- 
sented to you and by conscientiously reading it to examine it 
diligently and then, what you find to be reasonably stated in 
it, may you attribute to Him by whom every rational thing is 
created. If you discover anything advanced recklessly, quickly 
render those things emended by your study, and thus I believe 
they will be useful to readers. May I always freely put myself 
under your instruction, from which I recall that I received ec- 
clesiastical dignity. I have confidence in the grace of Almighty 
God that I hold the faith and catholic sense in all things; I 
did not advance things through me as though from me, but 
resting on the authority of the fathers, I followed in all their 
footsteps: I refer to Cyprian and Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, Au- 
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gustine, Gregory, John, Damasus, Cassiodorus, and Isidore, 
and some others whose sayings are occasionally found in this 
work. Therefore, as there are selections written by them that 
I placed here for harmony, occasionally I also concisely con- 
veyed their sense in my words for the sake of the brevity of the 
work. Now and then, however, where it was necessary, following 
their model, I brought forth something from my own under- 
standing. Yet in all things, unless Iam mistaken, I represented 
the catholic truth, from which, if the Lord aids me, I am not 
allowed in any way to be torn away, which also I believe you to 
have and to love before all else. And therefore, I beg for your 
supplications, so that that Truth, the Creator and Governor of 
all, deign to preserve me forever from any deviation of error, 
although not by my merits, but by your most holy prayers. Holy 
Father, I wish that Your Beatitude may flourish always in every 
way, mindful of us. 


PREFACE TO THE BROTHERS OF 
THE MONASTERY OF FULDA 


ROTHERS, discern what the opinion of the law prefers, 
which rightly commands you to learn the words of 

5 God. 

Therefore, who has open ears, [Scripture] says, let him hear 

what the Holy Spirit says to the churches. 

With Him the psalmist agrees with equivalent words, 

commanding rightly that the people be knowledgeable in the 
Law of the Lord. 

Thus also, brothers, it is right that we learn the words of God 

with our eyes and ears always intent. 

What may be commanded by words, what may be indicated by 
the deeds themselves, 

what that twin book of His contains, 

what the most beloved spouse of Christ designates for the 
pious 

in celebrating the sacraments and various works. 

For because you asked that these things be given to you in 
writing, 

I myself produced it in three little books, 

what God’s holy Church wishes by training, what it announces 
in its bountiful ranks, what by prayer, what by feasts, the 
teachings that are fitting for the orders dutifully to learn, 
or which mystical sayings of God to teach. 

And although I might not be able to pluck all these things 
from others’ writings, I nevertheless 

offered many things artfully gathered here. 

I, Hrabanus, a sinner, grasping these gifts of God with you, 
dutifully now share them. 
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I ask on my knees bearing witness through the scepter of 
God, 

that you commend me by your prayers to the Lord. 

So far as duty may grant to him the gifts of salvation, may it 
grant to me with you the blessed kingdom of heaven. 

Christ your leader, Christ the King, Christ the lover, 

May the Highest God always save you in his celestial 
stronghold. 


BOOK ONE 


1.1. CONCERNING THE ONE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH OF GOD 


OW, THE RENOWNED Catholic Church of God, which is 
spread out, dispersed through the whole world, is glorified 
in the most famous name of Christ. For every man 

who is a sharer in the right faith and regenerated by holy Bap- 
tism is called a Christian from Christ? and is known to be a son of 
God the Father and of the Church, his Mother. Church (eccle- 
sia) ¿s Greek, which is translated into Latin as “convocation” (convo- 
catio) or “assembly” (conventus), because it calls together everyone 
to itself? It is called “catholic” (catholica), however, that is, “uni- 
versal” (universalis), because there is one Church of Christ in 
the whole world, which is both His spouse and His body. 


1.2. CONCERNING THE THREE ORDERS 
OF THE CHURCH 


There are three orders, or ways of life, in the Church. They 
are: the laity, the monks, and the clerics. The first of these, 
that is the lay order, is understood as the order of the people. 
For “laos” is Greek; it is translated into Latin as “people” (popu- 
lus). The second is the monastic, that is, “a singular way of 
life,” which is removed from a worldly way of life. For oneness 
(singularitas) is called “monas” in Greek, and a monk is “single” 


1. Isidore, Etymologies 8.1.1. 

2. Isidore, Etymologies 7.9.2 

3. Isidore, Etymologies 8.1.1. 

4. Isidore, Etymologies 7.14.9. For the Greek words that he presents in his 
work, Hrabanus, not proficient in the Greek language, relies on the transliter- 
ations that appear in his sources. 
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(singularis) or “solitary” (solitarius).° The third order is the 
clerical. Of course, “cleros” in Greek is called “lot” (sors) or “inher- 
itance” (haereditas).° Our teachers, however, say that “cleros,” or 
those henceforth named clerics, are so called because Matthias, who, 
we read, was the first one ordained by the Apostles, was elected by lot 
(cf. Acts 1.26). Thus also those whom the leaders of the churches 
ordained in those times were chosen by lot. For this reason also “inher- 
itance” (haereditas) is called in Greek “cleronomia’; and “an heir” 
(haeres), “cleronomus.”’ Moreover, therefore, they are called clerics 
because they are of the Lord’s lot, or because they hold a share of the 
Lord,’ just as it is written about them when the Lord says: “I am their 
inheritance” (Ezek 44.28). Whence it is proper that those who hold 
God by heredity should strive to serve God without any worldly im- 
pediment so that they are able truly to say that saying of the psalmist: 
“The Lord is the portion of my inheritance” (Ps 15.5). That order 
is rightly placed first in the Church because it serves the saints 
and dispenses the sacraments to the people. For just as in the 
Old Testament the tribe of Levi was chosen specially by the 
Lord before the other tribes for serving Him through various 
duties in the tabernacle, so also is the clerical order now spe- 
cially chosen for attending to God in the true tabernacle of 
God, which is the present-day Church, to serve Him day and 
night in His holy Temple so that there are for the people in the 
churches what pertains to God: that they might offer to God 
gifts and sacrifices for their ignorance and for the ignorance 
of the people (cf. Heb 5. 1-3), they might decide between jus- 
tice and injustice and distinguish between the sacred and the 
profane, between the corrupt and the clean, and might teach 
the people of God all His legal matters and precepts, which He 
had commanded to them (cf. Lv 10.10-11). 


5. Isidore, Etymologies 7.13.1. 

6. Isidore, Etymologies 7.12.1. 

7. Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis 2.1. 

8. Isidore, Etymologies 7.12.2. 

9. Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis 2.1. In the present volume, the Psalm num- 
bering in the parenthetical references is that which appears in both the Sep- 
tuagint and the Vulgate. 
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1.3. CONCERNING THE TONSURE OF CLERICS 


Unless I am mistaken, the tonsure of ecclesiastical use arose from 
the Nazirites, who first preserved their hair, then with perfect devotion 
after the continence of a great life shaved their head and were ordered 
to put their hair in a fire of sacrifice, so that they dedicate to the Lord 
the perfection of their devotion. Therefore, the use of their examples was 
introduced by the Apostles, so that those who are set apart for divine 
service are consecrated to the Lord just as the Nazirites, that is, the holy 
ones of God, might be renewed with their hair cut off. This was decreed 
Jor the prophet Ezekiel when the Lord said: “You, son of man, take 
up your sharp sword and draw it across your head and beard” (Ezek 
5.1). Indeed, this was also because that one from the priestly race dil- 
igently served God in the ministry of sanctification. We also read in 
the Acts of the Apostles that those Nazirites, Priscilla and Aquila, did 
this first, and the Apostle Paul too, and those of Christ’s disciples who 
stand out for imitation in worship of this sort (cf. Acts 18.18). The 
tonsure in clerics, however, is a certain sign, which is displayed on 
the body, but is done in the soul, so that vices are cut back by this sign 
of devotion, and we lay aside the sins of our flesh just as our hairs. 
Then, with our senses renewed like regrown hair, let us shine forth, 
casting aside—according to the Apostle—the old man with his actions 
and putting on the new one, who is renewed in his perception of God 
(cf. Col 3.9-10 and Eph 4.22-24). It is fitting that this renewal 
happen in the mind, but be shown on the head, where the mind itself 
is known to dwell. Since indeed with the top of the head shaved, the 
crown of a lower circle remains. I think that the priesthood and the 
royal power of the Church is symbolized in this. For among the ancients 
a tiara was placed upon the head of the priests. This was round and 
made from linen just as the middle of a globe, and this is signified 
by the shorn part of the head. The width of the circle, however, is the 
golden crown that rings the heads of kings. Either sign consequently is 
expressed on the head of clerics, so that also by a certain bodily similar- 
ity what is written by the Apostle Peter is fulfilled, who says: “You are a 
chosen people, a royal priesthood” (1 Pt 2.9). It is asked, however, why 
the hair is not grown before and then cut off, as was done among the 
ancient Nazirites. But they who investigate this should direct their at- 
tention to the difference between that prophetic veil and this revelation 
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of the Gospel, concerning which the Apostle says: “When you cross over 
to Christ, the veil falls away” (cf. 2 Cor 3.16). This, indeed, signifies 
the veil placed between the face of Moses and the sight of the sons of 
Israel. The hair of the saints also signified this in those times. For the 
Apostle says that hair is to be used for a veil (cf. 1 Cor 11.14-15). It 
is now not so fitting for those who are consecrated to the Lord that their 
heads be covered with hairs, but rather that they be uncovered, because 
what was hidden in the mystery of the prophet is now declared in the 
Gospel.“ There are also certain teachers who assert on account 
of various reasons that the Apostle Peter first began this rite. First, [it 
is] so that he would bear a form and similarity to Christ on his head, 
since the One about to endure the ignominy of the cross on account of 
our redemption was cruelly crowned with the pointed spines of thorns 
by the wicked race of the Jews; next, that the priests of the Old and 
New Testaments would be distinguished in tonsure and dress; finally, 
that the same Apostle and his successors and followers would bear the 
laughable mockery of ridicule among the Roman people, because their 
mercenaries and enemies were accustomed to sell conquered armies un- 
der a crown.'' But what might be understood by this we leave 
to the judgment of the reader. Therefore, let us come now to the 
most holy orders of clerics. Let us lay out individually their origin and 
ranks. 


1.4. CONCERNING ECCLESIASTICAL RANKS 


There are eight ecclesiastical ranks, of which these are the 
names: porter, psalmist or lector, exorcist, acolyte, subdeacon, deacon, 
priest, and bishop. The origin of the priesthood was Aaron in the 
Old Testament, although Melchizedek offered sacrifice earlier, and 
after him we read that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, * and Noah built 
an altar and offered a holocaust over it to the Lord. But they act- 
ed from voluntary desire, not from priestly authority. Moreover, Aaron 
received the priestly name first in the Law and first offered victims, 


10. Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis 2.4. Also, Council of Aachen (816), C. I. 

11. Aldhelm, Epistle 4. Perhaps Aldhelm is thinking of Aulus Gellius, Attic 
Nights 6.4.2. 

12. Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis 2.4. 

13. Isidore, Etymologies 7.12.3. 

14. Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis 2.5. 
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while adorned with the pontifical stole, with the Lord ordering and 
saying to Moses: “Receive,” He said, “Aaron and his sons, and you 
shall bring them to the entrance of the Meeting Tent, and there wash 
with water the father with his sons. You shall clothe Aaron with his 
vestments, that is, with the tunic and the ephod and the robe of the 
ephod and the breastpiece, which you shall fasten with a belt. Put a 
miter on his head, the sacred plate on the miter, and pour anointing 
oil on his head, and by this rite will he be consecrated. You will also 
bring forward his sons and clothe them with linen tunics, gird them 
with a belt, Aaron indeed and his sons, and put miters on them, and 
they will be my priests by perpetual ordinance” (Ex 29.4- 09). At this 
place it is fitting to notice that Aaron was the high priest, that is, a 
bishop; for his sons showed beforehand the figure of his priests, whom 
the deacons ought rightly to assist, just as [they assist] the high priest. 
Indeed, Moses the mediator of this event signifies Christ. After 
Christ in the New Testament, however, the priestly order begins with 
Peter, for to him was first given the pontificate in the Church of Christ. 
For thus Christ the Lord said to him: “You are,” He said, “Peter, and 
on this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell will not 
prevail against it, and I will give to you the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven” (Mt 16.18-19). Hence he first received the power of binding 
and loosing and first led people to the faith by the power of his preach- 
ing. In fact, the other Apostles in common with Peter were made equal 
sharers in honor and in power. Dispersed throughout the whole world, 
they also preached the Gospel, and when they retired, bishops succeeded 
them, who were established throughout the whole world in the seats of 
the Apostles. Now they are not chosen by descent of flesh and blood, as 
first according to the order of Aaron, but according to the merit of each 
one in faith and in doctrine, which divine grace will have conferred 
on them. 

Indeed, it is the ancient arrangement that bishops are ordained 
through the imposition of hands by the priest of God preceding them. 
For the holy patriarch Isaac, placing his hand on the head of Jacob, 
blessed him, and Jacob his own sons. But also Moses, placing his hand 
on the head of Joshua son of Nun, gave him a spirit of power and lead- 
ership over the people of Israel. Thus also our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Fulfiller of the Law and of the Prophets, through the imposition of His 
hand blessed His Apostles, just as it is written in the Gospel of Luke: 
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“He led them out towards Bethany, and He lifted up His hands and 
blessed them. And it happened, when He blessed them, He withdrew 
from them, and they returned to Jerusalem with great joy” (Lk 24.50— 
53). And in the Acts of the Apostles by the command of the Holy Spirit, 
hands placed on Paul and Barnabas by the Apostles put them into the 
episcopate, and thus were they sent to evangelize. 

Further on, the principle that a bishop is ordained not by one, but 
by all the provincial bishops, is established on account of heresies, lest 
a tyrannical authority undertake anything against the faith of the one 
Church. And for that reason it was established by common agreement 
that no fewer than three must be present; yet with others in agreement 
through the witness of their writings. To the one, however, when he 
is consecrated a staff is given so that by this sign he either guides a 
subject people or corrects them or supports those infirm with sickness. A 
ring also is given as a sign of pontifical honor, or as a seal of secrets. 
For there are many things that priests, hiding from the sight of the 
carnal and the less intelligent, preserve just as under a seal, lest the 
sacraments of God be uncovered by unworthy people.’ 


1.5. CONCERNING THE TRIFOLD 
ORDER OF BISHOPS 


The order of bishops is trifold: that is, patriarchs, archbishops, who 
are also metropolitans, and bishops. “Patriarch” (patriarcha) in the 
Greek tongue is translated “father of the leaders” (pater principi- 
um) or “highest of the fathers” (summus patrum), because he is first; 
that is, he retains an apostolic place. And therefore, because he dis- 
charges the highest honor, he is accorded such a name, as the Roman, 
Antiochene, and Alexandrian bishops. “Archbishop” (archiepisco- 
pus) in the Greek language is so called because he is the highest or 
first of the bishops, for he holds apostolic succession and presides over 
other bishops. He stands above several provinces, and other priests are 
subject to his authority and teaching, and without him other bishops 
can do nothing, except what is entrusted to each in his partic- 
ular church. For care of the entire province is entrusted to him, and 
all the orders indicated above are called by the one and the same title 


15. Ibid. 
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“bishop,” but certain ones make use of a specific title on account of the 
distinction of powers that they have individually received. A “metro- 
politan” (metropolitanus) is so called because he presides over 
that city which is a mother in a certain way to the other cities 
established in that same province. “Metropolis” (metropolis) is 
translated from Greek as “mother city” (mater civitas). “Episco- 
pacy” (episcopatus), however, is a word used because he who is high- 
ly placed oversees, bearing the responsibility for managing the care of 
those under him. “Oversee” (scopin) means “to watch over” (inten- 
dere) in Latin. “Bishops” (episcopi) in Greek means “watchmen” 
(speculatores) or “overseers” (superintendentes) in Latin. For a 
watchman (speculator) placed in charge in the Church is so called be- 
cause he observes (speculetur) and examines the habits and life of the 
people placed below him, and he should make his actions known 
to each, just as the Lord said to the prophet Ezekiel: “And you, 
son of man,” He said, “I made you a watchman (speculatorem) 
to the house of Israel. Therefore, hearing the speech from my 
mouth, you will announce it to them from me. If, when I say to 
the wicked, “You will die, you do not speak so that the wicked 
might preserve himself from his way, that wicked man will die 
in his iniquity, but I will require his blood from your hand,” 
and so forth (Ezek 3. 1/20). The “pontiff” (pontifex) is the fore- 
most of the priests, as if [he is] “the way” of his followers. The highest 
priest himself is called the “greatest pontiff” (pontifex maximus), 
Jor he creates priests and deacons and himself arranges all the ecclesi- 
astical orders and makes clear what each one ought to do.” A “high 
priest” (antistes) is so called because he “stands in front” (ante stet), 
for he is the first in the order of the Church and has no priest above 
him. The priest (sacerdos) indeed has a name compounded from 
Greek and Latin, as one “offering a holy thing” (sacrum dans).'* 
Therefore, he dispenses the heavenly mysteries to the faithful: 
he delivers Baptism, distributes the Body and Blood of Christ, 
and preaches the word of God. Whether he is a bishop (epis- 
copus) or a presbyter (presbiter), moreover, he may be called a 
priest (sacerdos). Bishops hold the succession of the Apostles 


16. Isidore, Etymologies 7.12.11. 
17. Isidore, Etymologies 7.12.13. 
18. Isidore, Etymologies 7.12.16-17. 
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in the Church, as we said above. And chorbishops (chorepisco- 
pi), who are the vicars of bishops, are established according to the 
example of the seventy elders.™® It is not permitted for them to ar- 
range or establish anything within the Church, except insofar 
as it is granted to them by their rightful bishops, who hold the 
see and complete control in their churches. Chorbishops are 
ordained on account of the care of the poor who live in the 
farms and villages, lest they go without the comfort of Con- 
firmation. They are called chorbishops because they are from 
the choir of the priests; they are, moreover, ordained only by the 
bishop of the city near which they live,” just as the presbyters are. 


1.6. CONCERNING PRESBYTERS 


The order of presbyters takes its beginning from the sons of Aar- 
on, as is said. For the ones called priests (sacerdotes) in the Old 
Testament are the ones who are now called presbyters, and those that 
were then the chief priests now are called bishops.*! For “presbyter” in 
Greek is translated into Latin as “elder” (senior). They are named 
presbyters not for age or infirm senility, but on account of the honor 
and dignity and the teaching of wisdom that they received,” just 
as is said through Wisdom: “The glory of old men is grey hair” 
(Prv 20.29), and likewise: “The grey hair of men is prudence” 
(Wis 4.8). For this reason also among the ancients, bishops and pres- 
byters were the same, because the former is a term of dignity, the latter 
of age. And Paul the Apostle writes to Titus: “For this cause,” he 
says, “I left you in Crete, that you should set in order the things that 
are wanting and should ordain presbyters in every city as I appointed 
you: if any be without crime, the husband of one wife, having faithful 
children, neither accused of riot nor unruly.” And he immediate- 
ly added, “For a bishop must be without crime,” as a steward of 
God: not proud, not subject to anger, nor given to wine, nor 
a striker” (Ti 1.57), and other things. And to the Philippians he 
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wrote to the bishops and deacons, since it is not possible for one city 
to have many bishops, yet he included presbyters under the name of 
bishops.” Therefore, presbyters are also called priests (sacerdotes), be- 
cause they offer sacrifice, just as bishops do,” that is, in the confection 
of the Divine Body and Blood, and in Baptism, and in the office of 
preaching.” But although they may be priests, they do not nevertheless 
have the summit of the pontificate, because they do not sign the fore- 
head with chrism, nor do they give the Spirit, the Paraclete, which the 
reading of the Acts of the Apostles shows ought to be by bishops alone.” 
They are not able to ordain clerics to holy orders, which is re- 
served to bishops on account of unity and harmony. Therefore, 
presbyters are men of the second order, of whom the seventy 
men of the Old Testament prefigure the type, in whom the 
Lord increased the Spirit in Moses, so that having made use of such 
assistants among the people, he governed countless multitudes with 
ease. Thus also was an abundance of paternal fullness transfused to 
both Eleazar and Ithamar, so that the ministry of priests is sufficient 
for the saving sacrifices and the sacrament of more frequent duty (cf. 
Nm 4.16-30).”® Thus teachers of the faith are also added as 
companions to the apostles of Christ; with these subsequent 
preachers, they have filled the entire world and spread evan- 
gelical teaching. 


1.7. CONCERNING DEACONS 


Deacons (levitae) are called by the name of their originator, for 
“deacons” (levitae) came from the name of Levi. They fulfilled the 
ministries of the mystic sacraments in the Temple of God.” For the 
Lord commanded and said to Moses, that after the ordination of Aar- 
on the priest and his sons, in turn the tribe of Levi should be ordained 
Jor the ministry of divine worship and be consecrated to the Lord on 
behalf of all their firstborn and serve for Israel in front of Aaron and 
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his sons in the tabernacle of the Lord, keeping watch day and night in 
the Temple. They were to carry the ark and the tabernacle and all its 
vessels, and around the tabernacle they were to establish camps, and in 
moving about they took the tabernacle down, and they put it up again 
(cf. Nm 3.5-26).*! They are called “deacons” in Greek and “minis- 
ters” in Latin, because just as consecration (consecratio) is related 
to priest (sacerdote), so also is dispensing of service (ministerii dis- 
pensatio) to deacon (diacono).*” At Aaron’s command, they kept 
watch on the Tabernacle of Witness in the Old Testament and 
on all the works of the tabernacle. Nevertheless, they did not 
approach the altar or the vessels of the Sanctuary, just as the 
Lord had commanded Aaron, saying: “I have given to you your 
brothers the Levites (levitas) from among the children of Israel 
and have delivered them as a gift to the Lord to serve in the 
ministries of His tabernacle. You, however, and your sons, look 
to your priesthood, and all things that pertain to the service 
of the altar, and that are within the veil, shall be executed by 
the priests” (Nm 18.6—7), and other things. They began “from 
twenty-five years and upward” (Nm 8.24) to minister in the 
Tabernacle of the Covenant and finished in their fiftieth year, 
when they ceased to serve and were servants of their brothers 
in the Tabernacle of the Covenant, so that they preserved what 
had been entrusted to them. In the New Testament, howev- 
er, the Apostles ordained seven deacons for the sacred minis- 
try and the office of the altar on account of the sacrament of 
the same number. It is read also that they both preached and 
baptized many, just as Saint Stephen argued against the Jews, 
and Philip, after baptizing the eunuch, preached the Gospel 
to all the cities until he came to Caesarea, and in Samaria 
he preached and baptized those who were confirmed a little 
later by the Apostles Peter and John (Acts 8). But it was per- 
mitted for them to baptize only in the presence of bishops or 
priests. Otherwise, however, it is not permitted, unless perhaps 
extreme necessity compels ones long established in the afore- 
mentioned offices. These are the seven angels playing trumpets; they 
are the seven golden lamps; they are the seven voices of the thunders, 
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about whom we read in Revelation (cf. Rv 1.12, 8.2, 10.3). For with 
a clear voice in the manner of a herald, they admonish all, whether in 
chanting the psalms or in hearing the readings. They cry out to God 
that we may use our ears, and they evangelize. Without these men, 
the priest has a name but not an office. For just as “consecration” 
(consecratio) is in “priest” (sacerdote), so also is “dispensation of 
the sacrament” (dispensatio sacramenti) in “minister” (ministro). 
The former sanctifies the things offered, the latter dispenses the things 
sanctified. It is not permitted to priests to presume to take the chalice 
from the table of the Lord, unless it is handed to him by the deacon. 
The deacons place oblations on the altar; deacons prepare the table of 
the Lord; deacons cover the Ark of the Covenant. For not everyone can 
see the mysteries of the altar, which are covered by the deacons, so that 
they do not see what they ought not to see and do not take what they 
are not able to preserve; therefore they [deacons] appear before the altar 
dressed in albs so that, hence reminded, they may have heavenly life 
and that, white and immaculate, they may approach the sacrifices.” 
Pope Sylvester, the thirty-fourth pontiff of the Roman Church 
after Peter, first made them use dalmatics and established that 
their left hand be covered by a linen garment, just as is con- 
tained in the deeds of the popes.” 


1.8. CONCERNING SUBDEACONS 


“Hypodeacons” (ipodiacones) in Greek are what we call “sub- 
deacons” (subdiaconos). They are so called because they come under 
the precepts and offices of the deacons. They receive oblations from the 
faithful in God's Temple and carry them to the deacons to be placed on 
the altars. Among the Hebrews they are called Nathanians (nathin- 
naei),” as the books of Paralipomenon [Chronicles] and Hes- 
drae [Ezra] testify, which is translated “those serving the Lord in 
humility” (cf. 1 Chr 9.2, Ezr 2.43). From their order was that Na- 
thaniel who in the Gospel of John, alerted by divine disclosure, merited 
to confess the Savior, and who stood out as faithful at the first evidence 
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of divinity, with the Lord bearing witness and saying: “Behold a true 
Israelite in whom there is no guile” (Jn 1.47). They also offer the ves- 
sels of the Body and Blood of Christ to the deacons at the altar. About 
them indeed it was pleasing to the fathers that, because they handle 
the sacred mysteries, they be chaste and continent, without wives and 
free from all carnal impurities according to what the prophet ordered 
them by teaching: “Purify yourselves who carry the vessels of the Lord” 
(Is 52.11). Therefore, when they are ordained, they do not receive the 
imposition of hands, as priests and deacons do, but only a paten and 
chalice from the hand of the bishop and from the archdeacon a cup of 
water with a water basin and a towel.?® 


1.9. CONCERNING ACOLYTES 


“Acolytes” (acolythi) in Greek are called “torchbearers” (cerofer- 
arii) in Latin, from their carrying around candles (cereis) when the 
Gospel is to be read or the Sacrifice is to be offered. For then are lights 
kindled by them and carried around, not for chasing away darkness, 
since at the same time the sun shines, but to show a sign of joy so that 
under the type of corporeal light, that light is shown about which it is 
read in the Gospel: “It was the true light that enlightens every man 
who comes into the world” (Jn 1.9).” Those who by the Lord's 
command daily kindled oil lamps placed upon the lampstands 
in the tabernacle manifest their type (cf. Ex 27.20-21). 


1.10. CONCERNING EXORCISTS 


“Exorcists” (exorcistae) in Greek are called in Latin “swearers” 
(adiurantes) or “rebukers” (increpantes). For they invoke the name 
of the Lord Jesus over catechumens or over those who have an unclean 
spirit, swearing through Him so that it goes out from them.” Josephus 
reports that King Solomon devised it and taught his people the ways 
of exorcism, that is, of the swearing by which unclean spirits were cast 
out from men and did not dare later to return.” The Acts of the 
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Apostles testifies about this, saying: “Now some of the Jewish 
exorcists, who went about, attempted to invoke the name of 
the Lord Jesus” (Acts 19.13), etc. We find that those whom Ezra 
remembers as agents of the Temple are those who are now exorcists in 
the Church of God. For the agents of the Temple under Ezra were the 
sons of the servants of Solomon, who had the work of the Temple wholly 
under their care; nevertheless, they neither administered the priestly 
duties nor served the sacred oblations. The agents of the Temple had 
no other care except for repairing the sacred roofs so that whatever was 
shaken or in need of repair in the Temple building was improved and 
repaired by the same agents from the Lord’s treasury. Therefore, the 
agents of the Temple are exorcists among the people of God. For just as 
the prudent and good agent knows what the wealth and every manner 
of resource of his lord is, and renders before him the original records 
of the whole property, so the exorcist in his diligence completely renders 
the secrets of the Lord’s kingdom, so that he entrusts to his memory 
from the sacraments of the Scriptures whence he may administer the 
gift that was granted to him by the Holy Spirit according to the com- 
mendation of the Apostle. For the Apostle is mindful of exorcists when 
he says: “Do all have the gift of healing?” (1 Cor 12.30). For when 
they are ordained, they receive from the hand of the bishop a little book 
in which exorcisms are written,*' and the bishop says to them: Receive 
and commit this to memory and have the power of placing hands over 
those possessed by the devil and over catechumens,” so that you rule 
over unclean spirits and cast them out. 


1.11. CONCERNING READERS 
AND PSALMISTS 


“Readers” (lectores) are named from “reading” (legendo); 
“psalmists” (psalmistae) are named from “the singing of psalms” 
(psalmis canendis). For the former preach to the people what they 
should follow, while the latter sing in order to excite the souls of the 
listeners to compunction. Certain readers, however, proclaim so com- 
passionately that they compel some to sorrow and lamentation. Some 
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also are called “proclaimers” (pronuntiatores) because they an- 
nounce from far off; for their voice will be so loud and so clear that 
even the ears of those placed far away are filled. The order of readers 
takes its form and origin from the prophets. Readers then are those 
who preach the word of God, to whom it is said: “Cry out without 
ceasing, raise your voice just as a trumpet blast” (Is 58.1). Certainly 
when they are ordained, first the bishop says a word to the people about 
their way of life; then in the presence of the people he hands to them 
the book of divine letters for making known the Word of God. There- 
fore, he ought to be imbued with teaching and with books, thoroughly 
equipped with the knowledge of words and of [their] senses,“ so that, 
speaking lucidly and frankly, he is able to instruct the hearts 
of those listening. David and Asaph were the first, or originators, 
of the psalmists, that is, of cantors. For they were the first after Moses 
who composed or chanted psalms. Following the death of Asaph, his 
sons were inducted into this order by David. And they were psalmists 
by succession of family, just as the order of the priesthood was, and 
they alone sang every day in the Temple dressed in white stoles with the 
choir responding to the voice of each one. From this ancient habit the 
Church adopted the example of maintaining psalmists by whose sing- 
ing the minds of the ones hearing are excited to the love of God. It is 
appropriate, moreover, that the psalmist in both voice and art be clear 
and lucid, thus so that he incites the souls of those hearing them by the 
delight of sweetness. Also, whoever is reckoned to be commendable in 
the art of this kind of singing is usually chosen for this office by the 
decision of the presbyter alone, without the bishop’s knowledge.* 


1.12. CONCERNING DOORKEEPERS 


“Doorkeepers” (ostiaril) are the ones who are called either “sac- 
ristans” (aedituz) or “porters” (ianitores) in the Law. Among the 
Hebrews in the Old Testament they were chosen for the protection of 
the Temple, each one ordained in his turn; they preserve all the interior 
and exterior things of the Temple so that one unclean does not enter 
into it in any way. They are called “doorkeepers” because they preside 
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over the doors of the Temple. For holding the key, they watch over every- 
thing inside and out and, making a judgment between the good and 
the bad, admit the faithful and repel the unfaithful.° 


1.13. WHO OUGHT TO 
APPROACH THE SACRED ORDER AND 
IN WHICH SEQUENCE 


The canons and decrees of Pope Zosimus decree that the 
cleric who comes to holy orders should serve for five years be- 
tween reader and exorcist. After that he should be an acolyte or 
subdeacon for four years. Also, he should not approach the diaco- 
nal blessing younger than twenty-five years of age, from which 
order after five years, if he ministered without fault, he can be 
advanced to the priestly honor—not, however, before his thirtieth 
year of age although he may be very worthy, because our Lord did 
not begin to preach before his thirtieth year. Concerning this 
rank, if a more abundant life should have led him to good habits, he 
will be able to receive the highest pontificate; nevertheless, this law 
should be preserved so that neither a twice-married man nor a penitent 
nor a neophyte may be admitted to this rank.” 


1.14. CONCERNING PRIESTLY VESTMENTS 


Let us pursue modern priestly garb according to the sense 
of the fathers, making a comparison to the ancient clothing of 
the Old Testament, which mystically signifies it. 


1.15. CONCERNING THE AMICE 


The efod bad is their first garment, which is translated “lin- 
en amice,” and which signifies the cleanness of good works. 
Hence, rightly in the Law, when the Lord instructs Moses 
about priestly vestments, He first teaches about making the amice 
(cf. Ex 28.4). Because whoever is to be moved forward to the priest- 
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hood and governance of the people of God, his works ought first to 
be known, so that while what is well known to all in public appears 
blameless, the integrity of his heart and sincerity of his faith may also 
be probed suitably at this lime.“ 


1.16. CONCERNING THE COAT, THAT IS, 
THE LINEN TUNIC 


Second is the linen tunic, which is called a poderis in Greek 
and a “coat” (¢alaris) in Latin because it falls all the way down 
to the ankles (talos). This Josephus calls “silken” (byssinam), 
whose mystical significance is obvious. Since everyone knows that con- 
tinence and chastity are signified by linen and silk, the priests wear 
close-fitting linen, since they preserve their resolution of continence 
not weakly but zealously.”° They fall all the way to the ankles * be- 
cause priests ought to persevere in good works to the very end of this 
life, as the Lord orders and promises: “Be faithful up to death, and I 
will give you the crown of life” (Rv 2.10).°° 


1.17. CONCERNING THE CINCTURE 


The third vestment is the “cincture” (cingulum) or belt (bal- 
theum), which is used so that the tunic does not fall down and 
hinder walking: This—no wonder—signifies custody of the 
mind. For when one walks dressed in an ankle-length tunic without a 
belt, the tunic falls away from the body and presents an opening for the 
wind and cold. Also, entangling the feet, it may hinder the ability to 
walk, or, by being itself trodden underfoot, may even become the cause 
of a fall. Therefore, priests wear linen so that they may have chasti- 
ty. They are girded by belts lest chastity itself become slack and neglect- 
ed, and an approach be opened for the wind of self-exaltation to blow 
on the soul and by growing iniquity to make their charity grow cold. 
[The wind of self-exaltation] must not hamper the steps of good works 
by boasting in its presumption, and it must not, with the course of vir- 
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tues shackled, be stained with the filth of earthly concupiscence, become 
worthless, and ultimately drive its maker to ruin through pride.” 


1.18. CONCERNING THE MANIPLE 


The fourth item of priestly clothing is a little cloth (mappel- 
la) or napkin (mantile), which is called the “maniple” (fanonem) 
by the people and signifies strenuous activity, on which ac- 
count it is now held in [the priests’] hands when the office of 
the Mass is conducted, so that the people observe those who 
have been prepared for the service of the Lord’s table. Cloths 
(mappae) are the cloths of feasts and served banquets, whence the 
diminutive, “little cloth” (mappella). Thus also napkins (mante- 
lia) are now for covering tables, which—as their name indicates— 
were once used for wiping hands.** Therefore, it is appropriate 
that priests and ministers of the altar, whose office it is to 
confect the divine sacraments, hold little cloths (mapellas) in 
their hands, so that when willing work agrees with devotion of 
mind, the office, which has been lovingly bestowed as a divine 
gift, is worthily prayed. 


1.19. CONCERNING THE STOLE 


Fifth is what is called a “scarf” (orarium), although certain 
people call this a “stole” (stolam). For the use of this kind of 
vestment is granted only to those persons to whom the office 
of preaching is assigned. It is quite fitting for the orators of 
Christ to have the stole (orartum), because, when their clothing 
agrees with their particular office, they are carefully exhorted 
to the ministry of the Word, and the people entrusted to them, 
observing the saving sign, are more fervently admonished to 
attend to meditation on God's Law. Fittingly, therefore, the 
stole covers the neck and breast of the priest at the same time 
so that he is thenceforth instructed that whatever he brings 
forth from his mouth he should attend to with a treatment 
of the highest regard, so that in him the saying of the Apos- 
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tle may always be fulfilled, where he says: “I will pray with the 
spirit, and I will pray with the mind; I will sing with the spirit, 
and I will sing with the mind” (1 Cor 14.15), and again: “Our 
mouth is open to you, O Corinthians; our heart is enlarged” 
(2 Cor 6.11). Unless perchance he might speak unexpectedly 
and irrationally, he suffers no injury, as Solomon witnesses, 
who says: “The heart of the wise shall instruct his mouth and 
shall add grace to his lips” (Prv 16.23). And likewise, “He that 
keeps his mouth keeps his soul, but he that has no guard on 
his speech shall meet with evils” (Prv 13.3). 


1.20. CONCERNING THE DALMATIC 


Sixth is what is called the “dalmatic” (dalmatica) from Dal- 
matia, the Greek province in which it was first woven.” This vest- 
ment is made in the shape of a cross and is an indication of 
the Lord’s Passion. The garment also has purple stripes from 
the top to the bottom before they also descend down the back, 
and also along each sleeve, so that the minister of the Lord is 
reminded by the sight of his dress of whose service he is a shar- 
er, and so that, when he conducts the commemoration of the 
Lord’s Passion through the mystical sacrifice, he himself may 
become a sacrifice acceptable to God. 


1.21. CONCERNING THE CHASUBLE 


The seventh priestly vestment is what they call a “chasuble” 
(casulam). It is named by a diminutive of “cottage” (casa) because 
it covers the whole man, just as a small cottage.” The Greeks call 
it a “planetam” (planetam). This is the greatest of all the vest- 
ments and covers or protects all the other ones beneath it by 
its fortification. We are therefore able to understand by this 
vestment the charity that shines over all the virtues and covers 
and illuminates their beauty with its protection. For there will 
not now be any splendor of virtue unless the radiance of char- 
ity illumines it, which the Apostle shows by saying: “If I should 
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speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I have become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
And if I have prophecy and know all mysteries and all knowl- 
edge, and if I have all faith so as to move mountains, and have 
not charity, Iam nothing. And if I distribute all my goods to 
feed the poor, and if I deliver my body to be burned, yet have 
not charity, it profits me nothing. Charity is patient, is kind; 
charity does not envy, does not act wrongly, is not puffed up, 
is not ambitious, is not self-seeking, is not provoked; thinks 
no evil, does not rejoice over wickedness but rejoices with the 
truth; bears all things, believes all things, hopes all things, en- 
dures all things. Charity never fails” (1 Cor 13.1-8), and other 
things. Without this [charity] the priest himself ought neither 
approach the altar, nor offer his gift, nor pour out his prayers. 
Whence Truth Himself says: “If you offer your gift before the 
altar, and there remember that your brother has anything 
against you, leave your gift there before the altar and go; first 
be reconciled to your brother, and then come and offer your 
gift” (Mt 5.23-24). And likewise: When you stand to worship, 
forgive, if you have anything against anyone” (Mk 11.25), and 
other things. Concerning this spiritual garment of virtues the 
Apostle wrote thus to the Colossians: “Put on,” he said, “as 
God’s chosen ones, holy and beloved, a merciful heart, kind- 
ness, humility, meekness, and patience” (Col 3.12), and so on. 
And concerning the prominence of charity he added a little 
later: “But above all these things have charity, because it is the 
bond of perfection” (Col 3.14). 


1.22. CONCERNING SANDALS 


Priests also put their feet in slippers (sandaliis) or sandals 
(soleis). This kind of shoe is permitted to them by evangelical 
authority, as the Gospel of Mark witnesses that this shoe has a 
mystical signification, that the feet are neither covered, nor are they 
bare on the ground, that is, as the Gospel is neither hidden nor resting 
on earthly reward.’ For it is written by the Apostle: “and your 
feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace” (Eph 
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6.15). Just as sandals cover a part of the feet, as they leave a 
part uncovered, thus also the teachers of the Good News ought 
partly to uncover and partly to cover the Gospel, obviously so 
that the faithful and devout one may have sufficient instruc- 
tion, and the unfaithful and contemptuous one may not find 
material for blasphemy. This kind of shoe also warns us that we 
should look after our flesh and body in necessity but not fall 
down into the wantonness of lust, concerning both of which 
the divine law teaches us. For it is written: “Do not despise your 
flesh” (Is 58.7), and likewise: “Have no care for the flesh in its 
concupiscence” (Rom 13.14). 


1.23. CONCERNING THE PALLIUM 


Over all these, however, the honor of the pallium (pallii) is 
decreed for the highest pontiff, who is called an archbishop 
on account of his apostolic succession. This kind of vestment 
expresses the sign of the cross by its purple color, so that the 
pontiff dressed in it has a cross on his front and back, and 
devoutly and worthily ponders in his own mind the Passion of 
Christ and displays to the people the sign of their redemption, 
on whose behalf he beseeches God. It is also very fitting that 
the apostolic dignity makes an apostolic man, so that with full 
devotion, sound speech, and worthy deed, he is able to say with 
the Apostle: “But God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom the world is cru- 
cified to me and I to the world” (Gal 6.14). We have said these 
things about priestly dress briefly for its sense according to the 
measure of our modest ability, not objecting to those who are 
able to write about this more agreeably or worthily and to dis- 
cuss it more fully. 


1.24. CONCERNING THE SACRAMENTS 
OF THE CHURCH 


Now it is fitting that the following discussion set out and 
make clear the priestly rite concerning the sacraments that are 
in the Church. The sacraments, then, are Baptism and chrism, and 
the Body and Blood. They are called sacraments because under the cov- 
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ering of corporal things divine power secretly effects salvation through 
those same sacraments, whence sacraments (sacramenta) are named 
from their secret (secretis) or sacred (sacris) powers. They happen 
fruitfully at the hands of the Church because the Holy Spirit abiding 
in it works the same effect of the sacraments in a hidden way. Within 
the Church of God, whether they are dispensed either through good or 
through bad ministers, these gifts are neither amplified by the merits 
of the good dispensers, nor diminished by those of the bad, because 
“neither he who plants is anything, nor he who waters, but God who 
gives the growth” (1 Cor 3.7). For this reason it is called a “mystery” 
(mysterium) in Greek, because it has a secret and hidden deposit.” 


1.25. CONCERNING THE SACRAMENT 
OF BAPTISM 


The first of the sacraments is Baptism because, before any- 
one may be anointed with sacred chrism or become a sharer 
in Christ’s Body and Blood, he must be cleansed by sacred re- 
generation, and only then may he rightly approach the other 
[sacraments]. “Baptism” (baptismum) in Greek is translated into 
Latin as “dipping” (tinctio), which is called a dipping not so much 
because a man is immersed in water, but because by the Spirit of 
grace present there he is transformed for the better and is made some- 
thing far different from what he was. We, men, were at first loathsome 
with the deformity of sin. In that dipping we are rendered beautiful in 
the whitening of our virtues, whence in the Song of Songs it is written: 
“Who is this that rises up as whitened?” (Song 6.10). Its mystery is 
not completed except by the designation of the Trinity, that is, by the 
relationship of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, as 
when the Lord said to the Apostles: “Go, teach all the nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit” (Mt 28.19). For just as every word rests on three witnesses, so 
the threefold number of divine names confirms the sacrament. This is 
the reason that Baptism is given by means of water: the Lord preferred 
that that invisible thing, through a symmetry but certainly in an in- 
tangible and invisible way, be granted through the element over which 
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the Holy Spirit moved in the Beginning.” For just as oil by its natural 
weight floats on the surface of every liquid, so in the Beginning did the 
Holy Spirit float on the waters. Just as water cleanses the outer body, 
so also by its mystery in a hidden way is the soul purified by the Holy 
Spirit. Its sanctification is thus: After God is invoked, the Holy Spirit 
descends from heaven, and after the waters are purified, He sanctifies 
them from His very self, and they receive the power of purification so 
that in them the flesh and soul polluted by sins are cleaned.®' For it 
is necessary that both the washing of Baptism and the purga- 
tion of the Holy Spirit be administered in baptizing, because 
the Savior said: “Unless anyone is born again of the water and 
of the Holy Spirit, he is not able to enter into the kingdom 
of God” (Jn 3.5). But before Baptism, the office of catechiz- 
ing ought first to occur for each man, so that the catechumen 
first receives the beginning of the faith. For it is read in the 
Gospel according to Matthew that after the resurrection the 
Lord ordered the Apostles to teach in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit and to baptize all peo- 
ples, that is, first to teach the faith of God to them and then 
to baptize the believing ones into the remission of sins. Hence 
it is because according to the Gospel of Mark the same Lord 
is read to have placed the faith of Baptism first when he said 
thus: “He who believes and is baptized shall be saved, but he 
who does not believe shall be condemned” (Mk 16.16). And 
according to John, Jesus Himself first smeared mud over the 
eyes of the man born blind, mud that He made from His spit, 
and then sent him to the waters at Siloam because the one 
to be baptized ought first to be instructed in the faith of the 
Incarnation of Christ and then, now a believer, be admitted to 
Baptism, so that he knows in whose grace he is a partaker, and 
to whom now from this moment he becomes a debtor. 
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1.26. CONCERNING CATECHUMENS 


A catechumen is so called because he is still hearing the teaching of 
the faith and has not yet received Baptism. For “catechumen” (catec- 
umenus) in Greek is translated into Latin as “hearer” (auditor). 
And because the first precept of exhortation in the Law is: “Hear, Isra- 
el, the Lord your God is one God” (Dt 6.4), it is for this reason that 
he to whom God is first mentioned by the priest, just as if by Moses, is 
called a catechumen, that is, the one hearing. Knowing the true Lord, 
of course, he may leave behind the various errors of idols. I think, 
however, that all those baptized by John in penance displayed the fig- 
ure of the catechumens.™ After the catechumens, moreover, the second 
step is that of those who are seeking (competentium). Those “seekers” 
(competentes) are the ones who now, after instruction in the faith, 
after continence of life, hasten to receive Christ’s grace. Therefore, they 
are called “seekers” (competentes), that is, those seeking (petentes) 
the grace of Christ. For the catechumens only hear, they do not seek. 
They are just as guests or neighbors of the faithful. They hear the mys- 
teries from outside, they hear grace, but they are not yet called “the 
faithful.” “Seekers,” however, now seek. They are now received; they are 
now catechized, that is, they are soaked with instruction in the faith 
and in the sacraments. For the saving Symbol is handed to them, just 
as a reminder of the faith and as a sign of holy confession, by which 
those instructed know how they ought now to present themselves for the 
grace of Christ.®* It ought to be observed, however, that in the 
Church of the Savior of children, who are able by reason of age 
neither to renounce the devil nor believe in God, salvation is car- 
ried out through the hearts and mouths of the ones bearing them,® be- 
cause it is read in the Gospel that Jesus, considering the faith 
of those who carried the paralytic man to him for healing, said 
to them: “Man, your sins are forgiven you” (Mt 9.2) and that 
he awakened from death the son of the widow, “moved with 
mercy for her” (Lk 7.13). For it is obvious that children, just as 
they get from others those sins that are forgiven them in Baptism, so 
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also through others they believe for their salvation." And even if deaf 
and dumb people, who are able neither to hear nor to pro- 
fess the faith, are presented by other Christians for baptizing, 
they are reckoned to be saved by the faith of those who present 
them, because the infirmity of human nature is not able to 
stand in the way of the grace of Almighty God. 


1.27. CONCERNING THE ORDER 
OF CATECHIZING 


The order of catechizing is this: first a pagan is asked if he 
renounces the devil and all his harmful works and all his de- 
ceitful pomps so that he first rejects error and then draws near 
to the truth and is able, according to the Apostle, “to put off, 
according to your former manner of life, the old man, who is 
corrupted according to the desires of error” (Eph 4.22), “de- 
nying ungodliness and worldly lusts” (Ti 2.12). Thence the 
Symbol of the apostolic faith is shown to him, and it is sought 
from him whether he believes in God the Father Almighty and 
in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord and in the Holy Spirit, 
one God in Trinity and in Unity; whether he confesses that 
there is one holy Catholic Church; and whether he believes 
in the remission of sins and the resurrection of the flesh. If, 
therefore, he professes that he truly believes all this, he now 
begins through faith “to put on a new man, who according to 
God is created in justice and holiness of truth” (Eph 4.24), in 
which he is fully dressed nevertheless, when he is regenerated 
through the washing of Baptism. But after he has commended 
himself through a confession of true faith in the Lordship of 
another [master] and has alienated himself from servitude to 
his former master through a renunciation, the cruel power is 
blown out from him, so that through the devout ministry of 
a priest the evil spirit flees, yielding to the Holy Spirit. The 
same man is signed with the sign of the holy cross both on 
the forehead and over his heart, so that the devil himself, an 
apostate, recognizing the sign of his destruction in this pris- 
tine vessel, knows that from this moment he is a stranger to 
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him. Then prayers are said over him, so that he becomes a 
catechumen. Then blessed salt is placed in his mouth, so that, 
seasoned with salt through the figurative salt of wisdom, he 
is freed from the stench of wickedness, and does not contin- 
ue rotting with the worms of sins, but is rather preserved un- 
harmed for receiving greater grace. Then the devil is again 
exorcized, so that, knowing his unworthiness and fearing the 
just judgment of God over him, he withdraws from the man, 
and does not any more struggle to subvert him with his art so 
that he does not reach Baptism; but rather, showing honor to 
God his Creator, he returns the work to his Maker. Afterward 
his nose and ears are touched with saliva, and that evangelical 
word is said to him that Jesus said when he healed the deaf 
and dumb man, touching his tongue with spit and putting his 
fingers in his ears: “Epheta, which is, ‘Be opened!” (Mk 7.34). 
This sacrament is done here so that, through the figurative 
saliva and touch of the priest, divine wisdom and power ef- 
fect the salvation of the same catechumen; so that his nose is 
opened to receiving the fragrance of God’s acquaintance; so 
that his ears are also opened to hear God’s commands and 
to preserve them in the inmost understanding of the heart. 
Then he is fortified by a priestly blessing so that, having re- 
ceived the faith, he is preserved for sacred Baptism. Then his 
chest is anointed with sanctified oil with the invocation of the 
Holy Trinity so that no remnants of the hidden enemy remain 
in him, but his mind is strengthened in the faith of the Holy 
Trinity. Then he is anointed on his shoulders with the same 
oil, so that he is completely fortified and strengthened by the 
grace of God for doing good works. 


1.28. CONCERNING THE 
IMMERSION OF BAPTISM AND THE 
ANOINTING OF CHRISM 


Next, after the font is consecrated and the catechumen ap- 
proaches for his Baptism, he is then baptized by triple submersion in 
the name of the Holy Trinity. And rightly, man, who was made in the 
image of the Holy Trinity, is restored to the same image by the invoca- 
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tion of the Holy Trinity, and he who was in the third rank of sin—that 
is, he fell into death by consent—when lifted three times from the font, 
rises again through grace to life. This triple immersion can also 
signify the Lord’s three days in the tomb, especially since the 
Apostle said: “All we who are baptized into Christ Jesus have 
been baptized into His death. For we are buried with Him by 
Baptism into death, in order that, as Christ is risen from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, so we may also walk in newness 
of life. For if we have been planted together in the likeness of 
His death, we shall be also in the likeness of His Resurrection” 
(Rom 6.3-5), etc. Therefore, it is fitting that Baptism be com- 
pleted by the invocation of the Holy Trinity during a triple im- 
mersion, so that the mystery of Baptism is celebrated accord- 
ing to the distinction of persons, and one Baptism takes place 
according to the unity of substance, whence the Apostle says: 
“one Lord, one faith, one Baptism” (Eph 4.5), etc. For after the 
baptized arises from the font, immediately he is signed by the 
priest with sacred chrism on the top of the head and with a 
prayer simultaneously, so that he becomes a sharer in Christ’s 
kingdom, and can be called a “Christian” from “Christ.” Thus 
is it written in the Gospel: “And when Jesus had been baptized, 
He immediately came up from the water, and behold, the 
heavens were opened to Him, and He saw the Spirit of God 
descending as a dove and coming upon Him” (Mt 3.16). The 
anointing of the baptized with chrism is rightly performed 
immediately afterward because the Holy Spirit, who sanctifies 
believers through that chrism by the admixture of his pow- 
er, after Jesus was baptized, descended immediately on Him 
in the form of a dove. That dove certainly displays the type 
of that one which carried back the olive branch with green 
leaves to the ark during the flood, certainly signifying that the 
Holy Spirit confers the vigor of heavenly grace on the faithful 
through the anointing with chrism at Baptism. But about this 
we say much more in what follows. It is also read in the deeds 
of the fathers, that on account of heretical exhortations Pope 
Sylvester established in the Roman Church that just as pow- 
er and privilege rest in the bishop alone, he may prepare the 
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sacred chrism and with that chrism fix a seal on the baptized 
by the imposition of hands. But because of a chance of his 
passing into death, a priest will anoint with the same chrism 
the one just baptized, when he is lifted from the water, because 
it is written in the Apostle: “But you, brothers, are not in the 
flesh, but in the spirit, if it so be that the Spirit of God dwell 
in you. Now if anyone does not have the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His” (Rom 8.9), etc.“ And after this was set out, it is 
obvious that whoever is not of Christ cannot be a sharer of His 
kingdom. Therefore, it is necessary that after one is baptized 
he is immediately supported with the anointing of chrism so 
that, receiving a share in the Holy Spirit, he does not remain 
estranged from Christ. 


1.29. CONCERNING THE 
DRESS OF THE BAPTIZED AND 
THE EUCHARIST 


After Baptism, the Christian is handed a white robe that sig- 
nifies Christian purity and innocence. After the old stains have 
been washed away, one ought to preserve the robe stainless 
through the zeal of a holy way of life for presentation before 
Christ’s judgment seat. All of those reborn are clothed in white 
robes for the mystery of the rising Church, just as the Lord 
Himself was transfigured in the presence of His disciples, so 
that it is said: “His face shined just as the sun; His garments 
became as white as snow” (Mt 17.2). By this deed, as is said, He 
symbolized the splendor of the Church rising in the future. 
Therefore, they make use of white robes so that the clothing 
displays the putting on of the second birth of glory for those 
whose rag of old error had darkened their infancy. For after 
the sacred anointing, his head is covered by a mystical veil, so that 
he understands that he is the bearer of a royal crown and a priestly dig- 
nity according to the Apostle: “You are,” he says, “a royal and priestly 
people offering yourselves to God, a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing 
to God” (cf. 1 Pt 2.9), etc.“ For priests in the Old Testament 
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always adorned their heads with a certain mystical veil. Then 
by the Lord’s Body and Blood the whole preceding sacrament is 
confirmed in him, because this likewise ought to be received so 
that he merits to have God as a dweller in him and be a member 
of His Head, who suffered and rose for us.” For the Truth Himself 
says: “Who eats my flesh and drinks my blood, he remains in 
me, and I in him” (Jn 6.57). And likewise, “Unless,” He says, 
“you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, you 
will not have life within you” (Jn 6.54). 


1.30. CONCERNING THE IMPOSITION 
OF EPISCOPAL HANDS AND THE SACRAMENT 
OF CHRISMATION 


Lastly, however, the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, is passed to 
him through the imposition of hands by the high priest, so that he is 
strengthened by the Holy Spirit for preaching to others the same gift 
that he obtained in Baptism, given through the grace of eternal 
life.” The baptized is sealed with chrism on the top of his head 
by the priest and then by the bishop on the forehead, so that 
by the first anointing is signified the descent of the Holy Spirit 
over him, consecrating him to live with God; then by the sec- 
ond that the sevenfold grace of the Holy Spirit is announced 
to come into man with His full plenitude of sanctity, knowl- 
edge, and virtue. For then the Holy Spirit Himself, after the bodies 
and souls have been cleansed and blessed, willingly descends from the 
Father,” so that He sanctifies and illuminates His vessel by His 
visit. And He now comes into man for this: that the sign of the 
faith, which he received on his forehead, causes him, who is 
filled with heavenly gifts and strengthened by His grace, fear- 
lessly and confidently to carry and to preach the name of 
Christ with an outspoken voice to kings and secular poten- 
tates. It is no wonder that a man is anointed twice with the 
same chrism for receiving the Holy Spirit since that same Spir- 
it was given twice to the Apostles, that is, once on earth, when 
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the Lord after His Resurrection breathed on them and said: 
“Receive the Holy Spirit; whose sins you shall forgive, they are 
forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are re- 
tained” (Jn 20.22—23); and once from heaven, when after the 
Lord’s Ascension on the day of Pentecost, He came over the 
Apostles in tongues of fire and allowed them to speak in the 
tongues of all nations. Therefore zs the Holy Spirit called the fin- 
ger of God in the Gospel, and the Law is written by the finger of 
God.” For that reason, moreover, is the finger of God said to 
signify His power working at the same time with the Father 
and the Son. Just as through Baptism we die and are reborn in 
Christ, so are we signed with the Holy Spirit, who is the finger 
of God and the spiritual seal. Obviously, it is quite appropriate 
that the grace of the Holy Spirit be allotted by sacred chrism 
and the richness of the olive, because it is written in the Psalm 
about the Savior Himself that “God the Father anointed Him 
with the oil of gladness in front of His fellows” (Ps 44.8 LXX), 
and likewise about us “that He cheer our face with oil” (cf. 
Ps 103.15 LXX). “Chrism” (chrisma) in Greek is called “unction” 
(unctio) in Latin. “Christ” (Christus) is also named from this word, 
and from it is man sanctified after the washing of Baptism. For just as 
in Baptism is a remission of sins given for pardon, so through unc- 
tion is the sanctification of the Spirit administered for glory. And this 
example is drawn from ancient anointing by which the ancients 
were accustomed to be anointed into the priesthood or king- 
ship, whence both Aaron and his sons were anointed by Moses after 
the washing of Baptism, so that they became priests of the 
Lord (cf. Lv 8.30).% David and Solomon and other kings were 
imbued by the prophets and priests with a horn of oil so that 
they held rulership of the kingdom (cf. 1 Sm 16.13; 1 Kgs 1.39). 
When this is carnally done, it spiritually benefits, just as in the grace 
of Baptism there is a visible action, that we are submerged in water, 
but a spiritual effect, that we are cleansed from sins.” Therefore, we 
ought also to consider the nature of oil, whether anything fit- 
ting for an outward sign can be understood in it. For burning 
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oil illumines, and healing oil heals, and oil mixed with water 
comes back transparent, which is able to make extremely clear 
the grace of the Holy Spirit. He illumines souls with the flame 
of charity and the brilliance of wisdom. He heals wounds with 
the medicine of His mercy through the forgiveness of sins. He 
truly illuminates the waters of Baptism by the addition of his 
power in order to drive out the darkness of sins. Sacred Scrip- 
ture also testifies to this, for Paul says: “God’s charity is poured 
forth in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, who has been given to 
us” (Rom 5.5), and the Apostle John: “He who loves his broth- 
er,” he says, “abides in the light” (1 Jn 2.10), and likewise, “You,” 
he says, “have an anointing from the Holy Spirit, and you know 
all things” (1 Jn 2.20). Behold! The words of the Apostles show 
that through the anointing of the Holy Spirit we have the light 
of charity and of knowledge. For the Savior reveals in the Gos- 
pel that the Holy Spirit is the medicine of sinners, when 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, He gives the Apostles 
the power to forgive sins, saying: “Receive the Holy Spirit; 
whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them” (Jn 
20.23), etc. John the Baptist insinuates what the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, which makes fruitful the waters of Baptism, illu- 
mines, when he testified that the Lord baptizes with the Holy 
Spirit, saying: “But He who sent me to baptize with water said 
to me, ‘He upon whom you will see the Spirit descending, and 
abiding on Him, He it is who baptizes with the Holy Spirit” 
(Jn 1.33). For the water of Baptism is never able to beget sons 
of light unless it is first illumined by the gift of the same Holy 
Spirit, so that in it the same Spirit, who in the beginning at the 
same time with the Father and the Son created it suitable for 
purgation, wondrously effects a spiritual birth of light. So God 
washed us from our sins in Baptism, and anointed us and 
sealed us by the sending of the Holy Spirit and “gave the 
pledge of the Spirit in our hearts” (2 Cor 1.22), “who is certain- 
ly the pledge of our inheritance, unto the redemption of [His] 
acquisition, unto the praise of His glory” (Eph 1.14), “that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. And because you are sons 
of God,” the Apostle says, “God has sent the Spirit of His Son 
into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father” (Gal 4.5-6). For the con- 
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firmation of all sanctity and virtue and justice depends upon 
Him. He is the remission of all sins. He separates the sons of 
God from the sons of the devil. “For whoever are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God” (Rom 8.14). He vivi- 
fies and illuminates the saints. He is God. He is the gift of God 
because He is given by God. “Now the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to everyone for profit. To one through Him is 
given the utterance of wisdom; and to another, the utterance 
of knowledge, according to the same Spirit; to another, faith, 
in the same Spirit; to another, the gift of healing, in the one 
Spirit; to another, the working of miracles; to another, prophe- 
cy; to another, the discernment of spirits; to another, various 
kinds of tongues; to another, interpretation of tongues. But all 
these things are the work of one and the same Spirit, who al- 
lots to everyone according as He will. For just as the body is 
one and has many members, and all the members of the body, 
many as they are, form one body, so also is it with Christ. For 
in one Spirit we were all baptized into one body, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, whether slaves or free; and we were all given to 
drink of one Spirit” (1 Cor 12.7-19). For we read in the Gospel that 
the Holy Spirit is called by the name of “Water” (aquae), when the 
Lord Himself cries out and says, “If anyone thirst, let him come to me 
and drink. He who believes in me, out of his belly will flow rivers of 
living water” (Jn 7.37-38). This the Evangelist explains when he says 
what he says in the following verse: “For this He said about the Spirit, 
whom those believing in Him should receive” (Jn 7.39). But the water 
of the sacrament is one thing, and the water that signifies the Holy 
Spirit is another thing. For the water of the sacrament is visible, and 
the water of the Spirit is invisible. The former cleanses the body and 
signifies what happens in the soul. Through the latter, however, that 
is, through the Holy Spirit, the soul itself is cleaned.” Just as corpo- 
real water washes the body and quenches its thirst, so does 
spiritual water wash and feed the spirit. Therefore, the Holy 
Spirit is called sevenfold because of His gifts, which, in the full- 
ness of His divinity, each one deserves bit by bit to acquire, as 
each is worthy. For He is called “the Spirit of wisdom and of 
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understanding, the Spirit of counsel and of fortitude, the Spirit 
of knowledge and of godliness and also of fear of God” (Is 11.2). 


1.31. CONCERNING THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD’S 
BODY AND BLOOD 


But because we already explained above how much the 
Lord has granted to us concerning two sacraments, that is, 
Baptism and Chrism, it remains carefully to examine how 
much the Lord indicated about the remaining two, that is, the 
Body and Blood of the Lord. And first we ought to ask why the 
Lord wished the mysteries of His Body and Blood to be made 
sacred in these things that can be eaten and consumed, and 
not rather in things that can be had with greater honor, pre- 
serving themselves intact for a longer period of time. Then, 
since He wished that the sacrament occur in food and drink, 
why from earthly fruits, which earthly people use for general 
use, and not rather delivered by some other kind of thing, 
which might similarly restore those who receive it? But is it an 
unusual thing for so great a miracle, so that it is adored by or- 
dinary folks, just as that manna, the bread of heaven, which to 
everyone’s astonishment rained down from the sky and fed the 
Israelite people in the desert (cf. Ex 16.13-15)? Then it can 
also be asked why, from among all the fruits of the earth, He 
chose grain and wine for this, as if those things excel all fruits 
of the earth in dignity and are more precious than all. All of 
these we believe can be answered. For the Lord preferred that 
the sacraments of His Body and Blood be received in the 
mouth of the faithful and rendered into their food so that 
through the visible work an invisible effect is shown. For just as 
the material bread exteriorly nourishes and invigorates the 
body, so also the Word of God interiorly nourishes and 
strengthens the soul, because “man does not live on bread 
alone, but on every word that proceeds from the mouth of 
God” (Mt 4.4), “and the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us” (Jn 1.14). Therefore, Truth Himself says: “My flesh 
is true food, and my blood is true drink” (Jn 6.55). Certainly 
the flesh of Christ is truly food, because it truly feeds and 
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nourishes man to eternal life; and his blood is truly drink, be- 
cause it truly satisfies forever the soul hungering and thirsting 
for justice. Obviously, men are able to have temporal life without 
that food and drink, but they ave not able in any way to have eternal 
[life],”” because that food and drink signify the eternal society 
of the Head and His members. “He who eats my flesh,” He 
says, “and who drinks my blood, remains in me, and I in him” 
(Jn 6.57). On account of this it is necessary for us to consume 
His Body and His Blood, so that we remain in Him and are 
members of His body, because “no one has ascended into heav- 
en but He who has descended from heaven, the Son of Man, 
who is in heaven” (Jn 3.13). This is the reason that He wished 
these sacraments to be made from the fruits of the earth, be- 
cause the Son of God Himself was made a man among men on 
the earth and born from earthly parents; indeed, from the 
stock of Adam “truth sprang from the earth” (Ps 84.12 LXX), 
so that He fashions the inhabitants of heaven from the earthly. 
The heavenly man made the heavenly bread from earthly 
fruits so that—just as the same invisible God appeared in visi- 
ble flesh to mortals in order to save mortals, so also out of visi- 
ble material He fittingly displays an invisible thing to them— 
through that thing they simultaneously learn both what God 
did on our account and what we are to become through Him. 
For the Apostle John says: “Dearly beloved, we are now the 
sons of God, and it has not yet appeared what we shall be. We 
know that when He appears, we shall be like Him” (1 Jn 3.2). 
Why He chose bread and wine above all for this dignity, Scrip- 
ture explains, which testifies that the Holy Spirit foretold that 
Christ will be a priest according to the order of Melchizedek. 
Genesis says that Melchizedek “offered bread and wine” (Gn 
14.18), for it is fitting that one who was made a priest accord- 
ing to the order of Melchizedek imitate the sacrifice of that 
priest when he himself was a priest, so that Scripture foretell- 
ing this is proven to be truthful, because Jesus did not come to 
destroy the Law, but to fulfill it (cf. Mt 5.17), just as the Truth 
Himself testifies: “that all things must be fulfilled that are writ- 
ten in the Law and the Prophets and the Psalms concerning 
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me” (Lk 24.44). Therefore, indeed, our Lord pointed to his Body and 
Blood in these things, which are reduced from many either grains or 
grapes to one thing,” so that it signifies the unity of the charity of 
the saints and allows to be understood the unity of His own body 
and members, that is, the Holy Church in those predestined, called, 
justified, and glorified, his saints and faithful. Of these the first is al- 
ready done, that is, in predestination; the second and third, that is, 
vocation and justification, were done, are being done, and will be 
done; the fourth, however, is a thing still to happen, that is, glorifica- 
tion. The sacrament of this thing, that is, of the unity of Christ’s Body 
and Blood, is received from the Lord’s table, by some for life, by others 
for destruction, the thing itself, certainly, is for life for all people, for 
destruction for no one, whoever shall be a partaker of it,” that is, a 
member joined to Christ the Head in the heavenly kingdom, 
because the sacrament is one thing and the power of the sacrament 
another. The sacrament certainly is received in the mouth. 
The power of the sacrament nourishes the interior man. The 
sacrament is taken for the body’s nourishment; eternal life, 
however, is obtained by the sacrament’s power. All the faithful 
partaking in the sacrament enter into a pact of society and 
peace: by virtue of the sacrament, moreover, will all the mem- 
bers joined and united to their Head rejoice in eternal glory. 
Therefore, just as it is turned into us when we eat and drink it, 
so also are we turned into the body of Christ, as long as we live 
obediently and devoutly. But nevertheless, so great is the digni- 
ty and so great the power of that sacrament, as we said above, 
that whoever receives it unworthily obtains for himself damna- 
tion rather than salvation, which the Apostle showed, saying: 
“Therefore, whoever eats the bread or drinks the cup of the 
Lord unworthily will be guilty of the Body and Blood of the 
Lord. But let a man prove himself, and so let him eat of that 
bread and drink of the cup; for he who eats and drinks unwor- 
thily, without discerning the body, eats and drinks judgment 
upon himself” (1 Cor 11.2729). For then we receive the Body 
and Blood of Christ truly and profitably, if we wish not only to 
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consume Christ’s flesh and blood in the sacrament, but also to eat 
and drink for participation in His Spirit so that we remain as members 
of the Lords Body and are nourished by His Spirit.*' Therefore, the 
faithful rightly and truly consume the Body of Christ if they do not 
neglect to be the Body of Christ. Let them become the Body of Christ if 
they wish to live in the Spirit of Christ. One does not live in the Spirit 
of Christ unless he is the Body of Christ.® For this reason it is that 
the Apostle, explaining this one bread to us, wished to signify 
that the one Body of Christ be understood: “The cup of bless- 
ing,” he says, “that we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ? And the bread that we break, is it not a par- 
taking of the body of the Lord? Because we, though many, are 
one bread, one body, and we all partake of one bread” (1 Cor 
10.16-17) and of one cup. For it is not permitted for something 
to be offered in the sacraments except what the Lord Himself 
established, what He taught us to do by His example. “Since the 
Lord Jesus, on the same night in which He was betrayed, took 
bread and, giving thanks, broke it and said: ‘This is my body, 
which will be given up for you; do this in remembrance of me.’ 
In like manner also the cup, after he had supped, saying: “This 
is the cup of the new covenant in my blood; do this as often as 
you drink it in remembrance of me’” (1 Cor 11.23-25). It is 
therefore appropriate that unleavened bread and wine mixed 
with water be sanctified in the sacrament of Christ’s Body and 
Blood, because the Gospel recounts that the Lord demonstrat- 
ed these things about Himself. For the Lord Himself says: “I 
am the living bread that has come down from heaven. If any- 
one eats of this bread he shall live forever, and the bread that I 
will give is my flesh for the life of the world” (Jn 6.51-52). And 
likewise: “I am,” He says, “the true vine” (Jn 15.1). “For the 
bread of God comes down from heaven and gives life to the 
world” (cf. Jn 6.33); “God the Father set His seal on Him and 
sent Him into the world” (cf. Jn 6.27 and 10.36); this is the 
“bread of life”: he who eats this “will not hunger” forever (cf. Jn 
6.35). That bread strengthens the heart of man; it certainly is 
brought out from the earth of our nature; and that “wine glad- 
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dens men’s hearts” (Ps 103.15), which proceeds from the true 
vine. For nothing can be produced from the vine other than 
wine. Therefore, because bread strengthens the body, for this reason 
is it appropriately called Christ’s body. The wine, because it acts on the 
blood in the flesh, is for that reason referred to as Christ’s blood. While, 
however, these things are visible, nevertheless, sanctified by the Holy 
Spirit, they pass over into the sacrament of the divine body. Now the 
Book of Leviticus testifies that it is fitting that the bread of sac- 
rifice be unleavened, where it is recorded that the Lord so or- 
dered the sons of Israel through Moses: “Every oblation,” it 
says, “that is offered to the Lord shall be unleavened; neither 
shall any leaven or honey be burnt in sacrifice to the Lord” (Lv 
2.11). Therefore, we also believe that the bread was unleavened 
that the Lord first consecrated in the ministry of His Body at 
the mystical supper, especially since in the time of the Pasch it 
was not permitted for anyone to eat any leaven, and it was not 
even permitted for anyone to have it in his home, which the 
Lord instructed and said in the Law, just as Exodus testifies: 
“In the first month,” it says, “on the fourteenth day of the 
month, in the evening, you shall eat unleavened bread until 
the twentieth day of the same month in the evening. Seven 
days there shall not be found any leaven in your houses. He 
that shall eat leavened bread, his soul shall perish out of the 
assembly of Israel, whether he be a stranger or born in the 
land” (Ex 12.18-19). And a little later: “Unleavened bread shall 
you eat seven days. There shall not be seen anything leavened 
with you, nor in all your lands” (Ex 13.7), and other things. 
Therefore, it is not permitted for the people of God to have it 
in their home or in all their lands; it is superfluous to think 
that the Lord sought it outside. But the Apostle shows that that 
yeast signifies what was forbidden to be eaten during the Pas- 
ch, laying out the reasoning of the Pasch and the unleavened 
bread in a most lucid explanation: “For Christ,” he says, “our 
Pasch is sacrificed. Therefore, let us feast, not with the old leav- 
en, nor with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth” (1 Cor 5.7-8). There- 
fore, whoever, filled with treachery and malice and inflamed 
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with the fire either of hatred or of envy or of avarice or of ex- 
travagance, approaches the Lord’s table—where the flesh of 
the immaculate and uncontaminated Lamb is sacrificed and 
where the mysteries of His Passion and Resurrection, which 
are to be adored by the faithful, are celebrated—and does not 
dread receiving the Lord’s Body, he ought to fear lest where he 
should receive life, he find a judgment of damnation and may 
be more spurred to punishment than drawn back to pardon. 
For it is written concerning the traitor Judas, who, malignant, 
approached the table of the Lord and did not fear to be a shar- 
er in the holy banquet, “that immediately after the morsel Sa- 
tan entered into him” (Jn 13.27), and the Lord said to him, 
“What you do, do quickly” (Jn 13.27). He soon did that which 
he earlier had devised in secret; immediately going out, he 
soon poured out the unmistakable poison of his madness, so 
that, to capture Him who had come voluntarily to die, he came 
“with a great crowd” equipped “with swords and clubs, torches 
and weapons” (Mt 26.47; Jn 18.3), “just as if for a robber” 
(Mt 26.55). He, then, who, with treachery concealed in his 
mind, with his insides polluted by some sin, does not fear to 
participate in the sacred offerings of the mysteries of Christ: 
that one hands over the Son of Man, after the example of Ju- 
das, not indeed to Jewish sinners, but still to his own sinful 
limbs, by which he presumed to defile the priceless and invio- 
lable sacrament of the Body and Blood of the Lord. He who, 
having disregarded fear and also love for Him, is exposed as 
loving and caring for perishable, earthly goods instead of 
Him—indeed, even for criminal ones: that one sells the Lord. 

But in the sacrament wine mixed with water ought to be 
offered, because it is read in the Gospel that when “one of the 
soldiers opened Jesus’s side with a lance, immediately blood 
and water came out” (Jn 19.34). That blood was shed for the re- 
mission of sins; that water is mingled in the saving cup; it supplies 
the water of Baptism and water to drink. Therefore, neither of 
these without the other ought to be offered in sacrifice, nei- 
ther wine without water, nor water without wine, for it is appro- 
priate that we remain in Christ and Christ remain in us, which 
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Saint Cyprian shows, saying thus: The Lord’s cup, he says, is offered 
mixed with wine because we see that the people are understood by the 
water, but in the wine the blood of Christ is shown. When, however, the 
water is mixed with the wine in the cup, the people are united to Christ, 
and the ranks of believers are bound and joined to Him in whom they 
believe. This joining and mingling of water and wine are thus mixed 
in the cup of the Lord, so that that mixture cannot be separated one 
from another, just as the Church cannot be divided or separated from 
Christ, etc.” For John testifies that the waters are the people and it is 
not permitted to anyone to offer water alone or wine alone, just as also 
not grain alone without the addition of water and baking into bread, 
lest such an offering clearly signify that the Head ought to be separated 
from its members and either that Christ was able to suffer without a 
care for our redemption or that He pretended that we can be saved and 
offered to the Father without His Pussion.ò And those ones ought 
not to be heard, who offer water in the Lord’s cup without 
wine, against whom also we set a part of the chapter from the 
book of the aforementioned martyr Cyprian, in which he dis- 
cusses the sacrament of the cup. Certainly the question is solved there 
in which it was asked whether the Lord’s cup ought to have water alone 
or whether it ought to have water mixed with wine. After the beginning 
of the epistle, therefore, the same martyr, then beginning to solve 
the question posed, speaks thus: You know that we were advised, he 
says, to preserve for offering the cup the tradition handed down from 
the Lord, for nothing may come from us other than that which the 
Lord first did for us, so the cup, which is offered in commemoration of 
Him, is offered mixed with wine. For since Christ says, “I am the true 
vine” (Jn 15.1), the blood of Christ is certainly not water, but wine. 
His blood, by which we are redeemed and made to live and which is 
prefigured in the sacrament and testimony of all of the Scriptures, can- 
not be seen to be in the cup when the wine is missing from the cup in 
which the blood of Christ is shown. For we find in Genesis, regarding 
the sacrament, that Noah anticipated this same thing and rendered 
visible there a figure of the Lord’s Passion, that he drank wine, that he 
was intoxicated, that he was naked in his home, that he was reclining 
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with naked and open thighs, that the nudity of his father was noted by 
the middle son and concealed by the older and younger ones (cf. Gn 
g.20-24), and so forth. It is not necessary to pursue these things, 
since this alone encompassed enough: that Noah, showing the type of 
future truth, drank not water, but wine, and thus portrayed the image 
of the Lord Passion. Likewise, we see that this mystery of the Lords 
sacrament was prefigured in the priest Melchizedek, according to what 
the divine Scripture gives as evidence and says: “and Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, brought forth bread and wine, and he was the priest of 
the Most High God. And he blessed Abraham” (Gn 14.18-19). Now, 
that Melchizedek carried a type of Christ, the Holy Spirit declares in 
the Psalms, saying from the person of the Father to the Son: “Before 
the daystar I have begotten you; you are a priest forever according 
to the order of Melchizedek” (Ps 109.4).°’ Some others say that the 
Eucharist ought to be received daily unless some sin hinders. For at 
the Lord’s command we ask that He give this bread to us daily, saying: 
“Give us this day our daily bread” (Lk 11.3). They certainly say this 
well, if they receive it with reverence, devotion, and humility, and if 
they do not do it proudly believing in the presumption of their own jus- 
tice. Moreover, if there are such sins, which ought to remove them from 
the altar as if dead, penance ought first be done and then the saving 
remedy received. “For who eats unworthily, eats and drinks judgment 
on himself” (1 Cor 11.29). For this is to receive unworthily: if anyone 
receives during the time in which he ought to be separated from the ta- 
ble of the Lord’s Body, lest the one who has been barred, being prohib- 
ited for a long time, should be separated from the Body of Christ. For it 
is obvious that those live who touch His Body; for this reason, it ought 
to be feared that when anyone is separated from the Body of Christ for 
a long time, he might remain estranged from salvation, as He says: 
“Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, you 
will not have life within you” (Jn 6.54). For he who has now stopped 
from sinning, should not cease to receive.** 
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1.32. CONCERNING THE OFFICE 
OF THE MASS 


I think that we said enough about the sacraments above; 
now, let us speak briefly about the office of the Mass, in which 
the sacraments of Christ’s Body and Blood are confected, be- 
cause order requires it. Although there may be many kinds of 
offices, nevertheless that one especially, which is held for sacred and 
divine things, will be designated by the name of “office” (officii), 
because the worthier a thing is, the more it requires the ready 
and willing execution (effectum) of its ministry. An “office” (offi- 
cium) is named by the “accomplishing” (efficiendo), as if an “effect” 
(efficium) with one letter changed for the sake of graceful speech. 
The “sacrifice” (sacrificium) is so called as if it were a “sacred deed” 
(sacrum factum), because by mystical prayer it is consecrated in the 
memory of the Lord’s Passion, whence at His command we call it the 
Body of Christ and Blood of the Lord. While it is from the fruits of 
the earth, we sanctify it and it is made a sacrament with the Spirit of 
God working invisibly. The Greeks call the sacrament of this bread and 
cup the “Eucharist” (eucharistiam), which is translated into Latin 
good thanks” (bona gratia). And what is better than the Body and 
Blood of Christ? A sacrament is when a thing is done in some cele- 
bration so as to be understood to signify something that ought to be 
received in a holy manner.™® The dismissal (missa) is at the time of 
sacrifice, when the catechumens are sent outside while the deacon ex- 
claims: If any catechumen remains, let him go outside. Thence is it the 
“Mass” (missa), because those who are known to be not yet regenerated 
are not able to be present at the sacraments of the altar.” The Mass, 
moreover, is an embassy between God and men. The priest dis- 
charges its function of embassy when he offers the petitions 
of the people through prayers and supplications to God. And 
this may be the best time of sacrifice, when the memory of His 
Passion is celebrated, [the Passion] of the Christ, indeed, of 
“the Mediator of God and of men” (1 Tm 2.5), who has offered 
Himself to the Father for us. Our Lord and teacher Jesus Christ 
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first established this custom of sacrifice when He entrusted His 
Body and Blood to His Apostles, before He was handed over, just as it 
is read in the Gospel: “Jesus took the bread,” it says, “and, blessing it, 
He broke and gave it to them,” and said, Take; this is my body.’ 
And taking a cup and giving thanks, He gave it to them, and 
they all drank of it“ (Mk 14. 22-23), etc. With a blessing, there- 
fore, and with thanksgiving the Lord first dedicated the sacra- 
ments of His Body and Blood and handed over to the Apostles 
what the Apostles then imitated and taught their successors to 
do, which the whole Church now preserves throughout the en- 
tire world. But the habit of chanting, which is now celebrated 
in the Church before the sacrifice, was not there in the begin- 
ning, but nevertheless the Epistles of Paul and the holy Gospel 
were recited. Celestine, however, the forty-fifth bishop of the 
Roman Church after Peter, is said to have first established that 
the one hundred fifty Psalms of David be sung antiphonally by all be- 
fore the sacrifice.” And it is also said that Pope Telesphorus, the 
ninth after Peter, established much earlier that before the sacrifice 
the hymn, Glory to God in the Highest, be said,” which nevertheless 
lately is not always done, but only on Sundays and on the feasts 
of saints, which Pope Symmachus, the fifty-sixth after Peter, 
ordered thus to be done.” But because we have begun to offer 
a discussion about the celebration of the Sacrifice, let us con- 
tinue according to that convention by which the whole order 
is established. 


1.33. CONCERNING THE ORDER 
OF THE MASS 


First in the celebration of the Mass, at the approach of the 
priest to the altar, an antiphon is sung by the clergy, so that 
the sound is heard when he enters the sanctuary in the sight 
of God, just as in the Old Testament the entrance of the priest 
was made known by the sound of bells. Then, at the priest’s en- 
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trance the singing of divine praise is well heard by the sound- 
ing of the chorus, so that the harmony of the ministers goes 
devoutly before the mysteries of the Lord’s celebration and a 
sacrifice of worthy praise precedes the venerable sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. For the chorus is a multitude 
gathered for religious sacrifices and is called a “chorus” (chorus) be- 
cause in the beginning they stand around the altar in the shape of a 
“crown” (corona) and thus sing,® whence also the Book of Ecclesias- 
ticus writes that the priest stands before the altar and around him a 
crown of his brothers (cf. Sir 50.13).°” Others say that “chorus” (cho- 
rum) is from “concord” (concordia), which consists of charity, or 
from the concordance of sound. When, however, one sings, it is 
called in Greek “monodia” (monodia), in Latin a “solo” (sicinium), 
and when two sing, it is called a “duet” (bicinium), but when there 
are many, it is called a “chorus” (chorus). “Antiphon” (antipho- 
na) in Greek is translated as “a reciprocal voice” (vox reciproca) 
from two choruses singing in an alternating fashion.*° After the en- 
trance of the priest to the altar, supplications are made by the 
clergy, so that a general prayer comes before the specific one 
of the priest; the prayer of the priest then follows close after, 
and, first greeting the people with a salutation of peace, he 
receives the response of peace from them, so that true con- 
cord and the pure devotion of charity more easily obtain what 
is sought from Him who sees and judges the inmost hearts. 
Then the reader reads the prescribed reading, so that the spir- 
it of the hearers, having been instructed by this, rises, more 
intent on other things. Then, after this [reading], the cantor 
gives the responsorial to provoke to compunction and to make 
calm the spirits of those hearing. So is the chant therefore called 
“responsorial” (responsorius), because when one breaks it off, the 
other “responds” (respondeat). There is also this difference between 
responsorials and antiphons: that in responsorials one person says the 
verse, but in antiphons choruses alternate verses. The Greeks are held 
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to have invented antiphons first, but the Latins responsorials.'°° In- 
deed, that responsorial is called a “gradual” (gradale) because 
it is sung according to the “steps” (gradus) of a stage. After the 
responsorial the alleluia is sung, so that it raises the mind of 
the people to heavenly things and excites them to divine con- 
templation. For “alleluia” (alleluia) is the translation of two words, 
that is, “praise of God” (laus dei), and is Hebrew. For “Ia” is one of 
the ten names by which God is called among the Hebrews.’ Similarly 
is “amen” (amen) Hebrew. With it the people of the faithful 
respond to every prayer or blessing of the priest. “Amen” can 
also be translated into Latin as “truly” (vere) or “faithfully” (fi- 
deliter),'” or “let it be” (fiat), as Jerome witnesses in the Psal- 
ter. Where he has “let it be, let it be,” in Hebrew is read: “amen, 
amen.“ Nevertheless, it is permitted neither to Greeks nor to Lat- 
ins nor to barbarians wholly to translate these two words, that is, 
“amen” and “alleluia,” into their own tongue or to pronounce them in 
another language. For although they can be translated, the antiquity 
of their own language is preserved in them by the Apostles on account 
of their especially sacred authority. For such words are so sacred that 
even John, by the revelation of the Spirit, reports in the Apocalypse 
that he saw and heard the voice of the heavenly host as a voice of 
many waters and of mighty thunders saying: “amen” and “alleluia” 
(Rv 19.4, 6). And for this reason is it fitting that both be said on earth 
just as they resound in heaven.'"* Then the Gospel is read by the 
deacon with the highest authority in the ears of the people, so 
that its teaching is heard in that very place at which all con- 
centration is roused, and its power is understood through the 
Gospel; then the most holy mystery of His Body is celebrated. 
Afterwards, gifts are “offered” (offeruntur) by the people, and 
the “offertory” (offertorium) is sung by the clergy, which takes 
its name for this reason, as though it were a song of “those who 
offer” (offerentium). And a physical covering is placed over the 
altar that signifies the linen in which the body of our Savior 
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was wrapped. It ought to be woven from pure linen and not 
from silk or dyed cloth, and not from colored cloth, as we find 
decreed by Pope Sylvester, because it is read in the Gospel that 
the Savior’s body was wrapped in a clean linen cloth by Joseph 
(cf. Mt 27.59) and that after the Lord’s Resurrection the cloth 
about his head was not found placed with the linens but rolled 
up separately.“ Then the holy vessels, that is, the chalice and 
paten, are also placed on the altar; in a certain way these are 
the type of the Lord’s tomb because, just as the body of Christ 
anointed with spices was then preserved in a new tomb by the 
service of devout ones, now in the Church His Mystical Body, 
preserved with the oils of holy prayer, is administered in sa- 
cred vessels for reception by the faithful through the service 
of the priests. Afterwards the Mass is sung by the priest, who, 
after he speaks to the people about the lifting of their heart 
to God and exhorts them to give thanks to the Lord, fills his 
mouth with praises and asks that God the Almighty Father 
Himself, whom the heavenly powers serve, may by His grace or- 
der their voices to join with human professions [of faith]. Soon 
after this invocation follows praise composed of angelic and 
human singing: “Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God of Hosts, heaven 
and earth are filled with your glory,” etc. Then the consecra- 
tion of the Lord’s Body and Blood happens, and an efficacious 
invocation to God. Between these the Lord’s Prayer is chanted. 
After the Body is prepared for communion and reception, they 
deliver the kiss of peace to each other in turn, singing: “Lamb 
of God, who takes away the sins of the world, have mercy on 
us,” so that the peaceful who receive the sacrament with all 
their sins remitted are worthy to be counted among the num- 
ber of the sons of God. After communion, after the song of 
the same name, and with the blessing having been given by 
the priest, the deacon proclaims to the people that the service 
of the Mass is ended and gives permission to go forth. Thus 
the Roman Church preserves that order handed down from 
the Apostles and apostolic men, and all the churches through 
nearly the whole West keep the same tradition. But because 
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we have set forth a discussion about sacred orders, four sac- 
raments, and also the office of the Mass, we have decided to 
place an end to this book here. In the following books, if the 
Lord assents, many things will be explained concerning other 
offices and observances. 


Here ends the first book. 


BOOK TWO 


2.1. CONCERNING THE OFFICES AND PRAYERS 
OF THE CANONICAL HOURS 


HE OFFICE of the Mass, then, which we covered in the 
previous book, pertains for the most part to the priest 
alone to whom is given permission to sacrifice and to 
consecrate the mysteries that ought to be venerated. But since 
that was placed first according to its respect and dignity, let us 
now explain the other offices of the daytime and nighttime 
hours within which fixed limits of time it is fitting that the 
universal Church without distinction offer her requests and 
prayers to the Lord. 

A “prayer” (oratio) is called a “petition” (petitio); for “to pray’ 
(orare) is “to beseech” (petere), just as “to entreat earnestly” (ex 
orare) is “to procure” (impetrare). A prayer, moreover, pertains to 
a place and a time: in a place, because we are forbidden by Christ to 
pray anywhere in public or on a street in the manner of the Phar- 
isees, except where opportunity offers or necessity compels.' For this is 
not contrary to that [word] of the Apostle, in which, writing to 
Timothy, he says: “I will,” he says, “that men pray everywhere, 
lifting up pure hands, without wrath and contention” (1 Tm 
2.8), and other things; and is not contrary to that [word] of the 
Psalmist, where it is said: “in every place of His dominion, bless 
the Lord, my soul” (Ps 102.22 LXX). But these passages regard 
inward things, in which it is always fitting to pray and to bless 
God. He, therefore, prays to God in every place, who through 
the offices of charity and good works busies himself every- 
where to lift the clean hands of his heart to God. In the pres- 
ent time, moreover, because the Church unceasingly preserves 


> 


1. Isidore, Etymologies 6.19.59. 
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the canonical hours established for prayer by the fathers, they, 
as it were, are established for the obligatory service of prayer 
and are in no way allowed to be neglected. They are: prime, 
terce, sext, none, vespers, and others, which are similarly ob- 
served. For this does not distort that decree that the Psalmist 
says: “I will bless the Lord at all times, His praise shall be al- 
ways in my mouth” (Ps 33.2 LXX); and the Apostle: “Pray with- 
out ceasing” (1 Thes 5.17), he says, etc. For to bless the Lord at 
all times is to praise Him always with worthy conduct, and to 
pray without ceasing is to do everything for the glory of God, 
just as the same Apostle says: “For whether you eat or drink, 
or whatsoever else you do, do all for the glory of God” (1 Cor 
10.31). For that reason, the aforementioned hours have been especially 
set aside for praying, so that if perchance we are engaged in some work, 
the specific time would remind us of the office. These times are found 
prescribed in divine Scripture.’ For in the Old Testament priests 
were ordered to burn incense to the Lord daily in the morning 
and the evening. And David says: “Evening, morning, and at 
noon I will tell and announce, and He shall hear my voice” (Ps 
54.18 LXX). And likewise: “Seven times a day I speak praise 
to you” (Ps 118.164 LXX). But the holy prophet Daniel also at 
the third, the sixth, and the ninth hours of the day went up to 
the top of his house to entreat the Lord, and with his hands 
spread wide to heaven prayed to God for himself and for the 
people of Israel. 


2.2. CONCERNING THE FIRST 
MORNING CELEBRATION 


First, then, concerning the antiquity of matins the prophet David 
is a witness saying? “O God, my God, for you do I watch at 
daybreak” (Ps 62.2 LXX), and likewise: “I will meditate on you 


2. Isidore, Etymologies 6.19.61. 

3. Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis 1.23. Isidore continues with citations from 
Ps 62 and Ps 118 (but not in the LXX version), which are found in the Mozarabic 
Psalter where the verses are associated with matins. The beginning of this sec- 
tion from Isidore, but with only a slightly expanded second quotation from the 
Psalms and the third quotation, appears in the Council of Aachen (816), c. 130. 
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in the morning” (Ps 62.7 LXX), and likewise: “My eyes for you 
have preceded the dawn, that I might meditate on your utter- 
ances” (Ps 118.148 LXX). Consequently, it was prayed at dawn so 
that the Resurrection of Christ might be celebrated.* In the early 
morning (matutina), then, the Lord, leading Israel through the 
Red Sea, drowned Pharaoh and the Egyptians in it, and also 
in the morning (matutina) hour Christ, rising from the dead 
and saving his people, damned the devil and his companions 
to eternal captivity. For our Lord and Savior rose from the dead in 
the shining early morning (matutina) light, when a light began to 
rise for the faithful, [a light] that had set on sinners when Christ died. 
Accordingly, also the hope of a future resurrection for all is believed at 
the same time, when the just and everyone will be awakened from this 
temporary death as if getting up from the lethargy of sleep.° 


2.3. CONCERNING THE OFFICE 
OF THE FIRST HOUR 


The celebration of the first hour occurs because at the be- 
ginning of the day, when the sun first appears in the east, it is 
fitting that we pray that the Sun of Righteousness rise upon us 
(cf. Mal 4.2), that, walking in his light, we avoid the shadows 
of sins and snares of death, according to that which the Truth 
Himself advises us, saying: “Walk while you have the light, lest 
perchance the darkness overtake you” (Jn 12.35). And likewise: 
“he who walks in the day does not stumble” (Jn 11.9). 


2.4. CONCERNING THE CELEBRATION 
OF THE THIRD HOUR 


Then the office of the third hour occurs because in the 
third hour Christ’s Passion began, since at that time the Lord 
was crucified through the tongues of the Jews; and after His 
Resurrection, on the day of Pentecost, in the third hour the 
Holy Spirit descended over the Apostles. Certainly, as a proof of 


4. Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis 1.23, and Council of Aachen (816), c. 130. 
5. Ibid. 
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the blessed Trinity, the Spirit, the Paraclete, descended to earth in His 
own place and number to dispense the grace that Christ promised.“ 


2.5. CONCERNING THE OFFICE OF SEXT 


In the sixth hour, moreover, Christ ascended to the altar 
of the cross, offering Himself to the eternal Father to free 
us from the power of the Enemy and from everlasting death, 
and therefore is it fitting that He find us at this hour praying 
and speaking His praises, [the hour] in which He restored us 
through His Passion to eternal life. 


2.6. CONCERNING THE OFFICE 
OF THE NINTH HOUR 


Then, by all means, is the ninth hour consecrated because 
in it the Lord, praying for His enemies, commended His spirit 
into the hands of the Father, in which hour it is certainly fit- 
ting for all of the faithful to commend themselves to God in a 
humble prayer by which they know that their Head has com- 
mended His own soul to His Father, so that united in His Body 
they are able to enter the eternal kingdom with Him. 

And this is worthy of consideration, that it is proper that 
through all these intervals of time, the venerable third num- 
ber shines out sufficiently to remind us, completing each one 
of these offices after the course of three hours, to celebrate the 
Holy Trinity with sacred praises. Also the Apostles themselves 
are read to have observed the establishment of these offices, 
as is read in the Acts of the Apostles that Peter, on the day he 
experienced the vision of a common fellowship in that vessel, 
rose for the sake of praying at the sixth hour (cf. Acts 10.9—20). 
And likewise, “Peter and John were going up to the Temple at 
the ninth hour of prayer” (Acts 3.1). 


6. Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis 1.19. 
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2.7. CONCERNING THE EVENING 
CELEBRATION 


The office of vespers is during the waning of daylight. Its solemn 
celebration comes from the Old Testament. Indeed, it was the custom 
of the ancients to offer sacrifices and to burn aromatic substances and 
frankincense on the altar at this time, just as we said above. The 
hymnodist is a witness in this matter, having performed the royal 
and priestly office, saying: “Let my prayer be directed as incense in 
your sight, the lifting up of my hands like the evening sacrifice” (Ps 
140.2 LXX). In the New Testament also at this time Our Lord and 
Savior first delivered the mystery of His Body and Blood to the Apostles 
at supper so that the time of the sacrifice reveals the evening of the age. 
Thus it is fitting for the honor and memory of such great sacraments 
that in these times we appear in the sight of God and sing out in His 
worship, offering the sacrifice of our prayers to Him and equally exult- 
ing in His praises. “Vespers” (vesperum) takes its name from a star 
that is called “Vesper” (vesper) and rises with the sun’s setting, about 
which the prophet says: “and he makes Vesper to stretch out over the 
sons of men” (Jb 38.32).” 


2.8. CONCERNING COMPLINE 


Concerning the celebration of compline, we also find in the exam- 
ples of the fathers David the prophet saying: “I will not climb onto the 
couch where I sleep, I will give my eyes no sleep, neither rest for my 
eyelids nor respite from my necessities until I find a place for the Lord, 
a dwelling for the God of Jacob” (Ps 131.3-5 LXX). Who would not 
be astounded by such great devotion of a soul in the love of God that 
he entirely deny to himself sleep, without which human bodies certainly 
grow weak, until the king and prophet found a place for building in 
his heart a temple for the Lord? This thing ought to suggest strongly to 
us that if we wish to be a place for the Lord Himself and we desire to be 
considered His tabernacle and temple, we ought to imitate the examples 
of the saints in so far as we are able, so that it is not said of us what 
is written: “They have slept their sleep, and they have found nothing” 


7. Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis 1.20. The paragraph also appears, with 
slight differences, in the Council of Aachen (816), C. 127. 
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(Ps 75.6 LXX), etc.’ Around the twelfth hour, then, that is, at 
the day’s end, when the time of this office is, we believe that 
the body of the Savior was placed in the tomb, and in the same 
way its celebration ought to be solemn in its course, and we 
ought to pray especially that He, who entered the quiet of the 
tomb at that hour, deign to grant to us eternal rest in heaven. 


2.9. CONCERNING THE NOCTURNAL 
CELEBRATION OF VIGILS 


The establishment of the celebration of nocturnal vigils 
is also ancient. The devotion of vigils is a good familiar to all the 
saints. The prophet Isaiah exclaims to God, saying: “My spirit keeps 
watch for you at night, O Lord, because your commands are a 
light over the earth” (cf. Is 26.9). Likewise, David, sanctified by 
both kingly and prophetic anointing, sings thus: “At midnight I rise 
to give You thanks for the judgments of Your justice” (cf. Ps 
118.62 LXX). For at this time the angel of death, passing by, struck 
down the firstborn of the Egyptians. For this reason is it appropriate 
Jor us to keep watch so that we are not included in the danger of the 
Egyptians. The Savior also taught in the Gospel that He will come in 
the very same hours, when, stirring up His listeners to vigilance, He 
said: “Blessed are those servants whom the Lord, when he comes, shall 
find watching” (Lk 12.37).° “Watch, therefore, for you do not 
know when the Lord is coming, in the evening, or at midnight, 
or at the cock’s crowing, or in the morning, lest when He 
comes He find you sleeping” (Mk 13.95-36). And so that the 
precept might not be believed to be for the Apostles alone, he 
soon added: “And what I say to you, I say to all: “‘Watch!’” (Mk 
13.37). Accordingly, He did not teach about vigils by words alone, but 
also encouraged it by His example. For the Gospel also witnesses that 
“Jesus passed the whole night in prayer to God” (Lk 6.12). Also Paul 
and Silas, imprisoned in the public jail, also remembered to pray, say- 
ing a hymn at midnight with everyone listening, whereupon there was 
suddenly an earthquake, and, with the foundations of the jail shaken, 


8. Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis 1.21. 
g. Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis 1.22. See also Council of Aachen (816), 
c. 129. 
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the door opened of its own accord, and the chains of all were loosed 
(cf. Acts 16.2326). Whence it is fitting during these hours that we 
in holy offices have an abundance of psalm-singing and praying, and 
anticipate our end, untroubled, even if it arrives under such an ac- 
tion. There is, however, a certain type of heretic of the opinion that holy 
vigils are unnecessary and unfruitful for spiritual work saying that 
divine laws are violated, which made the night for rest and the day 
for work. The heretics are called “nestages” (nestages) in the Greek 
language; this is “sleepy guys” (somniculosi).'° This, moreover, is 
the catholic order of divine celebrations, which is preserved 
unchangeable by the universal Church of Christ. 


2.10. CONCERNING OTHER 
LAWFUL PRAYERS 


There are also other lawful prayers, which ought to happen with- 
out any reminder," as is that one which we say, asking the Lord’s 
aid before we begin any kind of work. For it is not right that 
a Christian begin any work in his own presumption until he 
busies himself calling on the Lord for aid, because He said: 
“Without me you can do nothing” (Jn 15.5). Therefore, the Ad- 
vocate deigns humbly to help us, just as it is written about Him 
in Scripture: “He called me,” He said, “and I will answer him; I 
am with him in distress; I will rescue him and glorify him” (cf. 
Ps 90.15 LXX),” etc. But it is not permitted to consume food before 
prayer is said. For refreshments of the spirit ought to be held before those 
of the flesh, because heavenly things are before earthly.” Similarly, 
it is appropriate to pray after food so that thanks are given to 
the Lord for His gifts, so that in it the saying of the Psalmist is 
fulfilled in which he said: “The poor will eat and will be filled: 
and they will praise the Lord, who seek Him” (Ps 21.27 LXX). 


10. Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis 1.22. 

11. Isidore, Etymologies 6.19.63. 

12. This biblical quotation begins with the verb from Ps 91 iuxta Hebr., but 
continues with ¿iuxta LXX. 

13. Tertullian, On Prayer, c.25. 
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2.11. CONCERNING PRIVATE PRAYERS 


Moreover, purely and frequently to make private prayers is 
both good and praiseworthy, because the examples of many 
fathers urge us to do it and the Lord Himself deigned to teach 
us this by His authoritative instruction, saying: “But when you 
pray, go into your room, and with the door closed pray to your 
Father, and your Father who sees in secret will reward you” (Mt 
6.6). But this also ought to be done not in a loud voice, but with a 
fervor of the heart and the compunction of tears,'* because in this 
way we believe that we are heard by the Lord, as the Psalmist 
says: “The Lord has heard the voice of my weeping” (Ps 6.9 
LXX), etc. And likewise, “A sacrifice to God is an afflicted spir- 
it; a contrite and humbled heart God does not spurn” (cf. Ps 
50.19 LXX). For the Truth Himself taught us to pray constantly 
and eagerly when He said, “Ask and it will be given to you; seek 
and you will find; knock and it will be opened to you. For ev- 
eryone who asks, receives, and everyone who seeks, finds, and 
to one who knocks, it will be opened” (Mt 7.7-8). And to urge 
this same thing further with a specific example, He offered to 
the public a parable about a man who asked his friend, who 
had lain down in his chamber, for three loaves of bread, and 
made a comparison of bread to stone, and fish to serpent, and 
egg to scorpion. He concluded His story thus: “If you then,” he 
said, “being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your Father from heaven give the good 
Spirit to those asking Him” (Lk 11.13; cf. Mt 7.11). 


2.12. CONCERNING THE FOURFOLD 
KIND OF PRAYERS 


The Apostle, therefore, divides the type of prayer in a fourfold 
manner, saying thus: “I beseech therefore, first of all, that supplica- 
tions, prayers, intercessions, and thanksgivings be made” (1 Tm 2.1). 
We can by no means doubt that this division was not thus idly made 
by the Apostle.” For it cannot be believed that the Holy Spirit put forth 


14. Cf. Rule of Benedict, c.52. 
15. John Cassian, Conferences 9.9. 
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anything casually and without reason through the Apostle,® and 
therefore it ought first to be asked what is meant by supplication, 
what by prayer, what by intercession, and what by thanksgiving. Then 
it ought to be asked whether these four kinds may be used equally by 
everyone who prays, or whether one ought to present supplications, 
another prayers, yet another intercessions, and another thanksgivings 
to God according to the measure of his age, in which every mind makes 
progress by concentration and it is appropriate that everyone puts 
forth effort.” 

Accordingly, supplications are implorings or petitions for our sins, 
by which anyone pricked by his sins, either present or past, begs for 
pardon." Prayers are those by which we offer or vow something to God 
by the favor of a word: We pray when we promise, renouncing this 
world and its deeds and a worldly way of life, to serve the Lord with 
full purpose of heart. We pray when we promise that we will exhibit 
always the most pure chastity of body and steadfast patience, or when 
we vow that we will completely dig up from our heart the roots of anger 
and of the sorrow that works death.'° In the third place stand interces- 
sions, which we are accustomed to utter while we are resolved in fervor 
of spirit also for others, either for those who are dear to us or those 
seeking for peace for the whole world, so that I utter the words of the 
Apostle himself when we pray “for all men, for kings, and for those in 
high station” (1 Tm 2.1-2).°° Then in the fourth place are set thanks- 
givings, which the mind through ineffable communications offers up to 
the Lord when it recalls either Gods past kindnesses or when it embrac- 
es those of the present or when it looks forward into the future to such 
great things, which God has prepared for those who love Him. By this 
intention the most fertile prayers are sometimes accustomed to be sent 
out when our spirit is aroused with immense joy to pour out thanks, 
while regarding those things that are set as rewards in the future to be 
admired by the purest eyes.” 


16. John Cassian, Conferences 9.10. 
17. John Cassian, Conferences 9.9. 

18. John Cassian, Conferences 9.11. 
19. John Cassian, Conferences 9.12. 
20. John Cassian, Conferences 9.13. 
21. John Cassian, Conferences 9.14. 
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2.13. HOW COMPUNCTION IS 
BORN FROM THESE TYPES 


From these four types are occasions of fruitful prayers produced. For 
from the type of supplication, which is born from the compunction of 
sinners, and from the type of prayer, which flows from trust in sacri- 
fices and the completion of future things in accordance with purity of 
conscience, and of intercessions, which proceed from the flame of char- 
ity, and of thanksgiving, which comes from the consideration of the 
greatness and mercifulness of His kindnesses, we know that most often 
very fervent and burning prayers go forth; thus it is also established 
that all these types, which we mentioned before, are found useful and 
necessary to all, so that in one and the same man his disposition sends 
out a variety of pure and most fervent prayers, at once supplications, 
now prayers, then intercessions, and then thanksgivings. The first, 
at seems, especially pertains to those who are until now eaten up by the 
memory and stings of their sins. The second pertains to those now lin- 
gering with a certain loftiness of mind in an advanced spiritual desire 
for virtues. The third pertains to those who, fulfilling the perfection of 
their vows by their works, are aroused to intercede for others by the con- 
sideration of their frailty and by their zeal for charity. The fourth per- 
tains to those who, having driven from their hearts the thorns of pun- 
ishing guilt, are now reconsidering with a most pure mind the remark- 
able munificence and compassion of the Lord, which He either granted 
in the past or gives in the present or prepares for the future, and who 
with a most fervent heart are snatched off to that burning prayer which 
can be neither grasped nor expressed by the mouth of men. Nevertheless, 
sometimes the mind, which advances into that true disposition of puri- 
ty and has already begun to take root in it, gathering in all these things 
equally and at the same time as well rushing through all things in the 
manner of an incomprehensible and most greedy flame, is accustomed 
to pour out to God ineffable prayer of the most pure strength, which the 
same spirit sends to God, interrupting with indescribable groanings of 
which we are ignorant, certainly grasping in the moment of that hour 
and pouring out ineffably in supplication in such abundance that, 
pouring out from the mouth—I do not say running ei cannot 
even be remembered by the mind itself at another time.” 


22. John Cassian, Conferences 9.15. 
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2.14. CONCERNING “EXOMOLOGESIS,” 
THAT IS, CONFESSION 


What is translated “confession” (confessio) in Latin is called “ex- 
omologesis” in the Greek language. The significance of its name is two- 
Jold: for confession is understood either as praise, just as in: I confess 
(confiteor) you, Lord, Father of heaven and earth” (Lk 10.21), or as 
the uncovering of sins, when anyone confesses his sins to God in 
order for them to be forgiven by Him whose mercy is unfailing. There- 
fore, we express and often repeat this Greek term “exomologesis” be- 
cause we confess (confitemur) our sin to the Lord—not indeed, as 
though He were ignorant, from Whose knowledge nothing is hidden. 
Whence through Wisdom is it said: “He who conceals his sin 
will not prosper, but he who will confess and forsake it will 
obtain mercy” (Prv 28.13). A confession (confessio) is the declared 
knowledge (professa cognitio) of a thing which was not known. For 
suppose someone reckoned that it is useful and delightful to pillage, 
to commit adultery, or to steal, but when he learns (cognovit) that 
this thing is liable of eternal damnation, having come to understand 
this (cognitis his), he confesses (confitetur) his error. Confession of 
an error, moreover, is a declaration of its cessation. Therefore, when 
there is a confession there should be cessation of sins. The confession 
precedes, the remission follows. But, on the other hand, beyond forgive- 
ness is another person who knows his sin and does not confess what he 
knows, about whom the Psalmist teaches us, saying: “Reveal to 
the Lord your way” (Ps 36.5 LXX), etc. For he likewise testifies 
that he has done this, saying: “I said, I will speak against my- 
self, announcing my injustice to the Lord” (Ps 31.5 LXX), etc. 
Indeed, the Apostle James exhorts us to do the same, saying: 
“Confess your sins to one another and pray one for another, 
that you may be saved” (Jas 5.16). Therefore, “exomologesis” is the 
discipline of one prostrating and making oneself humble before men, 
with lowly dress and simple food, to he down in sackcloth and ash- 
es and also to darken his body with filth, to cast down his spirit in 
mourning, and by sorrowful treatment to change those things which 
go wrong.” 


23. Isidore, Etymologies 6.19.75-79. 
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2.15. CONCERNING PETITIONS 


“Litanies” (letaniae) are the Greek names for what ave called “ro- 
gations” (rogationes) in Latin. This is the difference between “lita- 
nies” and “exomologesis”: that “exomologesis” is done by the confession 
of sins alone; “litanies,” however, are what are proclaimed on account 
of petitioning (rogandum) God and seeking His mercy in some re- 
gard. Now in a certain way is the term “supplication” (supplicatio- 
nis) preserved from paganism, for among them festivals were either 
“legal” (legitimae) or “proclaimed” (indictae). Those proclaimed, 
then, were because the poor of ancient Rome sacrificed from a collec- 
tion or, at any rate, from the goods of the condemned. For this reason, 
“sufferings” (supplicia) that were made from the goods of those who 
endured sufferings (supplicia) are called “supplications” (supplica- 
tiones). So, holy things were made from the things of those detested.” 


2.16. CONCERNING THE PARSING 
OF THE LORD’S PRAYER 


In the Gospel of Matthew, the Lord’s Prayer seems to contain seven 
petitions: eternal things are sought in three of them, temporal things 
in the remaining four, which, moreover, are necessary for gaining the 
eternal things. For when we say: “Hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” which some not 
preposterously have understood [to mean] they are to be preserved in 
spirit and in body entirely without end, these goods are begun in the 
present circumstances. However little we accomplish them, they grow 
in us; but when they have been perfected—which is to be hoped for in 
another life—they will be possessed forever. Yet when we say: “Give 
us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our debts just as we also 
Jorgive those indebted to us, and lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil,” who does not see that this concerns the need of the 
present life? And so in that eternal life where we hope to be forever, 
the hallowing of God’s name and Mis kingdom and His will perfectly 
and imperishably will remain in our spirit and body. But “our daily 
bread” is said because, whether it is understood spiritually or corpo- 
rally or in both ways, it is very necessary in the present life for it to be 


24. Isidore, Etymologies 6.19.80-82. 
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granted both to the spirit and to the flesh. Here [in this life] also we 
seek forgiveness, where our every commission of sin is. Here are the 
temptations, which either lure or drive us to commit sins. Here, indeed, 
is the evil from which we desire to be freed, but in that place are none 
of these things. But the Evangelist Luke embraced in the Lord’s Prayer 
not seven petitions, but five. Certainly he does not differ from him 
[Matthew], but by his brevity impresses upon one how those seven 
ought to be understood. Indeed, the name of God is hallowed in the 
Spirit, while the kingdom of God is to come in the resurrection of the 
flesh. Therefore, Luke, showing that the third petition is in a certain 
way a repetition of the prior two, made it understood rather by sending 
it out in advance. Then he added three others: concerning the daily 
bread, concerning the remission of sins, and concerning the avoidance 
of temptation. But indeed, what that one [Matthew] placed last, “but 
deliver us from evil,” he [Luke] did not insert so that we understand 
it to pertain to that which he said above about temptation. For that 
reason certainly he [Matthew] said, “but deliver”; he did not say, 
“and deliver,” as if showing that there is one petition. Do not do this, 
but do that, so that everyone knows that he is freed from evil by this, or 
so that he is not led into temptation.” This prayer, therefore, although 
it is seen to contain the whole fullness of perfection as what was begun 
or established by the Lord’s own authority, yet it carries those of His 
household to that higher stage which we mentioned above. It also leads 
them by a loftier step—as, indeed, I said before—to that fiery ineffable 
prayer known to or experienced by a very few. This stage our Lord 
similarly symbolized by the words of His supplications, which He is 
described to have poured out either alone, withdrawing to a mountain, 
or silently; when placed in the agony of His prayer, He shed drops of 
blood in an example of an intention not to be imitated.” For he who 
wishes his prayer to fly to the Lord should make two wings for it: fast- 
ing and alms; and it will ascend quickly and will be heard clearly.*" 
Thus fasting with prayer overcomes every power of the enemy 
and drives out all his impudence. This the Lord shows in the 
Gospel when the Apostles complained that they were unable to 
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heal the epileptic man, responding thus to them: “This kind, 
however, is not cast out except through prayer and fasting” (cf. 
Mk 9.29). The Book of the Acts of the Apostles, moreover, con- 
firms that alms aid prayer when it says that the angel spoke 
thus to the centurion Cornelius: “Cornelius, your prayers and 
your alms have risen up for a memorial in the sight of God” 
(Acts 10.4). But let us speak first about fasting, and later about 
alms. For who would not praise frugality, who recalls that the fall 
of the first man happened through the desire of the throat? 
Who would not preach fasting, who knows that our first parent 
was conquered through eating and that the Savior conquered 
the devil through fasting? 


2.17. CONCERNING FASTING 


Fasting is a holy thing, a heavenly work, the gate of the kingdom, 
the form of the future life. Who does it in a holy manner is joined to 
God, is separated from the world, is made spiritual. For through this 
are vices overthrown, the flesh humbled, and the devil’s temptations 
conquered?” 


2.18. WHAT THE DIFFERENCE IS BETWEEN 
FASTING AND STATION 


Fasting (ieiunium) is frugality in sustenance and abstinence from 
food. Its name is given from a certain part of the entrails, always thin 
and empty, which is commonly called the jejunum (ieiunum). Whence 
the word “fasting” (ieiunium) is believed to have been derived, be- 
cause starvation appears to leave the entrails stripped and empty. Fast- 
ing, however, is also called a “station” (statio). Station takes its name 
from a military example because no joy coming upon a camp abrogates 
the soldier’s station. For happiness administers discipline more will- 
ingly, and sorrow more carefully. Some, however, distinguish between 
Jasting and station. For fasting is abstinence indifferently on any day, 
not according to the law, but according to one’s own will. Station is the 
observance of established (statutorum) days or times. Of days, it is 
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as a fast on the fourth day [Wednesday] and the sixth day [Friday] 
commanded by the Old Law. Concerning this station a man said in 
the Gospel: “I fast twice in a week” (Lk 18.12), that is, on the fourth 
and sixth days of the week. Of times, moreover, these were established 
by legal and prophetic instructions at fixed times, as the fast of the 
fourth, the fast of the fifth, the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the 
tenth [month] (cf. Zec 8.19), or just as in the Gospel (cf. Mt 9.15) 
those days in which the bridegroom was snatched away, or as in the 
observance of Lent, which is observed throughout the whole world ac- 
cording to apostolic instruction up to the brink of the Lords Passion.*° 


2.19. CONCERNING THE FAST 
OF THE FOURTH, THE FIFTH, THE SEVENTH, 
AND THE TENTH MONTH 


The fast of the fourth, then, is in the month of July, on the 
seventeenth day of the same month when Moses descending 
from the mountain shattered the tables of the Law (cf. Ex 
32.19). On this day also Nebuchadnezzar first destroyed the 
walls of the city of Jerusalem (cf. 2 Kgs 25.10). The time of 
the fifth fast is in the month of August, when a riot arose in 
the camp of the Hebrews as the scouts were sent to the holy 
land, and it was determined that they should laboriously roam 
through the desert for forty years, and during these forty years 
in the wilderness everyone died. In fact, in this month too, 
by Nebuchadnezzar and much later by the Caesar Titus, the 
Temple was destroyed and set on fire and plowed over in re- 
proach of the ruined nation. The days of the seventh fast are 
in the seventh month, which is called September, in which Go- 
liath was slain and the other ones, who were in Jerusalem, were 
killed according to what Jeremiah said (cf. Jer 41.1-7). The 
days of the tenth fast are in the tenth month, which is called 
December among us, when all the captives in Babylon learned 
that the Temple had been destroyed in the fifth month and 
made a lament and also a fast. These things the most blessed 
Jerome wrote about in his commentary on Zechariah.” But 
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because these fasts were celebrated in the Old Testament rath- 
er than in the New, lest we seem to have passed inwardly over 
those things, because they are commemorated in the Prophet 
Zechariah, we noted them briefly before moving on to explain 
the fasts of the New Testament. 


2.20. CONCERNING THE LENTEN FAST 
(QUA DRAGESIMALI IEIUNIO) 


For the first fast is of Lent, which began in the Old Books with the 
fast of Moses (cf. Ex 34.28) and of Elijah (cf. 1 Kgs 19.8), and in 
the Gospel when the Lord fasted on just as many days (cf. Mt 4.2), 
showing that the Gospel does not differ from the Law and the Prophets. 
Certainly, the Law is received in the person of Moses, and the Proph- 
ets in the person of Elyah, between whom Christ appeared in glory 
on the mountain, so that what the Apostle said about Him stands 
out more clearly: “having witness from the law and the prophets” (cf. 
Rom 3.21). In what part of the year, then, is the observance of Lent 
more appropriately set than contiguous with and adjacent to the Lord’s 
Passion, since by it is signified this laborious life in which our work is 
self-control, so that we fast from the charms of this world and live on 
manna alone, that is, on spiritual and heavenly precepts? Moreover, 
by the number forty (quadragenario) is symbolized this life, because 
the number ten (denarius) is the perfection of our blessedness. By the 
number seven is symbolized creation, which depends upon the Creator, 
in whom is revealed the unity of the Trinity announced in time through 
the whole world; and because the world is marked out by the four winds 
and built by the four elements and is changed by the four turns of 
the season of the year, ten multiplied four times equals forty, by which 
number is shown that we are to abstain from every delight of the times 
and are to fast and live chastely and continently. Yet another mystery 
of the sacrament is also expressed in this: that the very same fast is cel- 
ebrated for forty days. For in the Mosaic Law it was ordered generally 
to the whole people to offer tithes and first fruits to the Lord God (cf. 
Ex 22.29). And so, while in this statement we should be reminded 
to render in gratitude to God the first parts of our passions and the 
results of our works, in the computation of Lent that highest matter of 
legal tithes is satisfied. For the whole length of the year is divided by the 
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number ten into thirty-six-day periods, with the Lord’s days, on which 
days fasting is relaxed, subtracted from the forty days [of Lent]. On 
these days we assemble at church as a tithe of the whole year and offer 
the work of our actions to God in a sacrifice of praise. Indeed, as our 
Cassian says, “Some who are perfected are not constrained by this law 
of Lent and they are not confined by submission to this little canon, 
which the leaders of the churches established for those who through the 
entire duration of the year are involved with the pleasures and busi- 
nesses of the world, so that, constrained in a certain way by this legal 
necessity, they are compelled to be freed for the Lord on at least these 
days and dedicate them to the Lord as if a tithe of the days of their life, 
all of which would have been devoured as if they were fruit.” 


2.21. CONCERNING THE FAST 
OF PENTECOST 


The second fast is that which according to the canons begins on 
another day after Pentecost, following what Moses said: “From the be- 
ginning of the barley month you will count off seven weeks” (cf. Dt 
16.9). On the authority of the Gospel, this fast is completed after the 
Ascension of the Lord by many who hold as historical that witness of 
the Lord, where He says: “Can the children of the bridegroom mourn 
as long as the bridegroom is with them? But the days will come when 
the bridegroom will be taken away from them, and then they will fast” 
(Mt 9.15). For they say that for those forty days after the Lord’s Resur- 
rection, during which it is later read He kept company with the disci- 
ples, it is not required either to fast or to grieve, because we are joyful. 
Indeed, after that time is completed in which Christ hastening to the 
heavens withdrew from the tangible present, then a fast ought to be 
declared so that through humility of heart and abstinence from meat 
we might merit to receive the Holy Spirit promised from heaven.” But 
just as we said, rightly and by way of a general rule, it was es- 
tablished by the fathers that this begin after Pentecost, so that 
in the joy of the promised Holy Spirit we await His coming 
exulting in the praises of God, and then, renewed through His 
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grace and inflamed with spiritual zeal, we devote effort to fast- 
ing and abstinence. The words of Luke agree on this matter in 
which he recounted that the Lord, who was about to ascend to 
the heavens, instructed His disciples: “But you,” He said, “stay 
in the city until you are clothed in power from on high” (Lk 
24.49). But if anyone of the monks or clerics desires to fast, they are 
not to be prohibited, because it is read that both Anthony and Paul and 
other ancient fathers in those days in the desert abstained and did not 
relax abstinence, except only on the Lord’s day.** 


2.22. ON THE FAST BEFORE THE 
LORD’S BIRTH, WHICH HAPPENS IN THE NINTH 
AND TENTH MONTHS 


The third fast, which occurs in the month of November, is 
what the witness of the prophet Jeremiah declared was established or 
begun by divine authority, when the Lord said to him: “Take a roll of 
a book and write in it all the words that I have spoken to you against 
Israel and Judah and against every nation. If perchance they should 
return, each one from his wicked way, I will forgive their iniquity.’ So 
Jeremiah called Baruch, the son of Neriah, and Baruch wrote from the 
mouth of Jeremiah all the words of the Lord that he said to him on a 
roll of a book. Jeremiah instructed Baruch, saying: ‘Go and read from 
the roll what you wrote from my mouth, the words of the Lord, in the 
hearing of all the people in the house of the Lord on the day of fasting 
of the Law. If perchance their prayer should fall in the Lord’s sight 
and each one should return from his wicked way, because great are the 
wrath and indignation that the Lord has spoken against this people.’ 
And Baruch, the son of Neriah, did according to all that the prophet 
Jeremiah had ordered, reading from the roll the words of the Lord in 
the house of the Lord. And it came to pass in the ninth month that they 
proclaimed a fast before the Lord to all the people in Jerusalem” (Jer 
36.2-9). From the authority of divine Scripture the Church obtained 
this custom and celebrates a universal fast by this observance.” This 
fast, nevertheless, beginning in the ninth month, extends into 
the tenth; that is, it reaches to the day of the Lord’s birth. And 
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therefore, in a suitable arrangement by the teachers of the 
Church, a forty-day fast is established to happen at this time, 
so that we correct ourselves with fasting and abstinence before 
the day of the Lord’s birth. To the extent that we are able to 
receive the coming Redeemer by our worthy way of life, in the 
same way we humble our flesh in the time before His Resur- 
rection, so that we merit to gain the grace of the Resurrection, 
which happens through Him. But let these words concerning 
these three forty-day periods suffice. 


2.23. CONCERNING OTHER LAWFUL FASTS 


Beyond these, however, there are also other lawful times of fast- 
ing, as is every Friday on which the faithful fast on account of the 
Lord’s Passion, and the Sabbath day, which by many has been con- 
secrated for fasting on account of the fact that Christ lay in the tomb, 
just as we find established in the decretals of Pope Innocent, 
lest of course what Christ suffered in dying be presented to the Jews for 
rejoicing.” For certainly it is established that for those two days the 
Apostles both were in mourning and hid themselves for fear of the Jews, 
and certainly there is no doubt that they fasted for the aforementioned 
two days, which pattern certainly ought to be preserved in every week 
on account of the fact that the commemoration of that day ought al- 
ways to be celebrated. Because if [people] think that fasting is only once 
and on one Saturday, then both Sunday and Friday should everywhere 
be celebrated only once at Easter.” 


2.24. CONCERNING THE FAST OF THE 
FOUR SATURDAYS, IN WHICH THERE ARE TWELVE 
READINGS AND HOLY ORDINATIONS 


There are also four Saturdays, one in each of four months, 
in which particular fasts are established, and on these days lon- 
ger offices of prayers and readings are celebrated in church, 
that is, in March certainly on the first Saturday of the month; 
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and on the second Saturday of the fourth month, that is, of 
June; also in the seventh month, that is, the third Saturday of 
September; and on the fourth Saturday of the tenth month, 
that is, of December. The first of these is celebrated according 
to the observance of a forty-day fast in the springtime, when 
the month of the new things** is had among the Jews. 

The second, moreover, is in the fast after Pentecost in the 
summer season, when the days of the first fruits are observed 
among the Jews from the precept of the Law; that is, the first 
loaves from the crops were offered to God, and the lawful rest 
of that day was maintained (cf. Lv 23.11-15). 

The third is in the seventh month, indeed in the autumn 
season, which was wholly dedicated to God in the Law with 
various solemnities, among which was the Day of Atonement 
since the Lord said to Moses: “Upon the tenth day of this sev- 
enth month will be the Day of Atonement, and it will be called 
most solemn and holy, and you will afflict your souls on it and 
will offer a holocaust to the Lord. You will not do any work 
during the time of this day because it is a day of propitiation 
so that the Lord your God may be merciful to you. Every soul 
that is not afflicted on this day will perish from his people” 
(Lv 23.27-29), and other things. In this [month] also were the 
days of booths (scenophegiae), that is, of tabernacles. For on the 
fifteenth day of this month the ancients celebrated the Feast 
of the Tabernacles, completing the same solemnity in seven 
days with that fasting; indeed, the Book of Ezra recalls those 
venerable customs (cf. Ezr 3.4-5). For after they returned, it 
said, “the children of Israel” in Jerusalem made for themselves 
the great joy of the tabernacles; then “they came together in 
fasting and with sackcloth and earth upon them, and stood 
and confessed their sins and the iniquities of their fathers, and 
rose up to stand, and they read from the Book of the Law of 
the Lord their God four times during the day and four times” 
during the night, and “they confessed and adored the Lord 
their God” (Neh 9.1-3). 

The fourth is the fast of the Saturday in the tenth month be- 
fore the day of the Lord’s birth, when the arrival of the coming 
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Savior is preached in the sacred readings, so that each of the 
faithful, instructed in this duty, strengthened with the medi- 
cine of holy prayers and at the same time with sacred fasting, 
joyfully awaits the birth of the Redeemer. Before these four 
Saturdays, certainly, the canon of both prayers and readings 
on the same days established for the sacred solemnities of the 
Mass announces that lawful fasts occur always on the fourth 
and sixth days in the same week and confirms the examples of 
the preceding fathers. Holy ordinations are required to hap- 
pen on these days as the decretals of Pope Gelasius testify, in 
which this sentiment is thus expressed: “Moreover, let them not 
administer the ordinations of priests and of deacons except at certain 
times and days, that is, during the fast of the fourth month, and the 
seventh and the tenth, but also in Lent from the beginning of Lent to 
the middle [of the day] on Saturday, they know to celebrate with fast- 
ing until Vespers.“ Moreover, the offices of these four Saturdays 
are generally called The Twelve Readings, because the num- 
ber twelve is reached with the readings that are read and with 
the Psalms that are sung, which can rightly be called readings 
because they are numbered among the canonical Scriptures. 


2.25. CONCERNING PRIVATE FASTS 


In addition, it is permitted to anyone—as he pleases—to 
keep a manner of fasting or to extend the fast, as long as pre- 
served before all else is the arrangement of lawful fasting that 
we mentioned above, to which the holy and apostolic Church 
generally adheres. And it is also right that everyone preserve 
in all circumstances that which a particular bishop commands 
everyone in his church generally to do either for tribulation 
or for an act of gratitude, because he sins who neglects to 
observe established and commanded fasts. But he who, after 
fulfilling the legal requirements, expends effort in addition 
in private fasts, will have his own reward. For it is read that 
some of the saints extended their fast for two days, or for three 
days, or even for a whole week, and many drank neither wine 
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nor liquor and did not eat anything beyond dry bread and 
vegetables, that some abstained from every meat, that oth- 
ers fasted so hard that neither was bread used for food, but 
they sustained their body only with dried grass, and there are 
many other kinds of abstinence. But one who wishes to abstain 
from all food and drink ought to beware before all else, lest 
his mind be polluted by a secret thought, so that, seduced by 
Jewish superstition, he might condemn some creature of God 
by saying: permit this, but not that; this is clean, but that is im- 
pure. He should reflect on what a thought of this sort prompt- 
ed the Apostle to have said: “Every creature of God is clean, 
and nothing should be rejected that is received with an act of 
thanks” (1 Tm 4.4), and “it is evil for that man who eats with 
offense” (Rom 14.20). 


2.26. CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF THE 
TWO-DAY AND THREE-DAY FASTS 


Talso think that the custom of the two-day fast was then tak- 
en up because the Apostles fasted for those two days in which 
the Lord suffered and was buried. Fasting for three days has been 
taken from the example of the Ninevites, who, having rejected their for- 
mer vices, gathered all together for three days of fasting and penance, 
and, clothed in sackcloth, they called out to God for mercy.“ But ac- 
ceptable to God is the fasting of him who fasts alone from food 
to abstain from sins. Moreover, the one who fasts with his belly 
only, his fast will be rejected before God, who says through the 
prophet: “Behold, on the day of your fast your will is found, 
and you exact [payment from] all of your debtors. Behold, you 
fast for quarrels and contention, and you strike wickedly with 
your fist. Do not fast as you have done to this day, so that your 
clamor is heard on high. Is this such a fast as I have chosen: 
for a man to afflict his soul for a day?” (Is 58.9-5). And a little 
later: “Is this not rather the fast that I have chosen? Loose the 
bands of wickedness, untie the bundles that oppress, let them 
that are broken go free, and burst every burden. Break your 
bread for the hungry, lead the destitute and homeless into 
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your home. When you see a naked man, clothe him, and do 
not despise your flesh. Then your light will burst forth as the 
morning, and your health will swiftly arise” (Is 58.6-8), etc. 


2.27. CONCERNING THE EATING OF MEAT AND 
CONCERNING THE DRINKING OF WINE 


After the Flood it was also granted to men to use meats and wine, 
Jor in the beginning it was not permitted, except only that which was 
written: “I give to you for food [every] fruit-bearing tree and fruit con- 
taining their seed” (cf. Gn 1.11, 29). Afterwards, certainly, through 
Noah all animals were given for consumption, and license was grant- 
ed for wine. But after Christ appeared, who is the beginning and the 
end, what He suspended in the beginning, He also held back at the end 
of times, saying through His Apostle: “It is good not to eat meat and 
not to drink wine” (Rom 14.21), and again: “He who is weak, let him 
eat vegetables” (Rom 14.2). It is not, then, because meats are evil, 
therefore they are prohibited, but because banquets of these things 
beget pleasures of the flesh. For it is the kindling and the nourishment 
of all vices: “Food is for the belly, and the belly for food. God then,” 
as is written, “will destroy both the one and the other” (1 Cor 6.13). 
Certainly we are able to eat fish because the Lord received it after the 
Resurrection, for neither the Savior nor the Apostles prohibited this.” I 
believe also that the consumption of birds is then permitted by 
the fathers because they are created from the same elements 
out of which also are the fish. For in the rule of monks we do 
not find the consumption of other meats spoken against, only 
of quadrupeds. 


2.28. CONCERNING THE DIVERSITY OF ALMS 


“Alms” (elimosina), then, is a Greek word that is translated into 
Latin as “work of mercy” (opus misericordiae) or “of compassion” 
(miserationis), for which reason—as I believe—it comes from 
the saying that the misery of human weakness should strike 
the heart or the soul.“ But this is so in men in whom various 
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affections overthrow the mind, while in God, who according 
to His nature is always gracious and merciful, a disposition of 
this sort is not to be believed. Indeed, for nothing is able to 
happen temporally there, where eternity remains fixed with- 
out any change in Him, so when it is said that He is merciful, 
it ought to be understood that He is just and clement, which 
names seem rather to show the quality of His nature. There 
are also many kinds of alms, although certain ones think that 
this word ought to be reserved for donations to poor people. 
He gives alms who forgives the sins of his brother in offending 
him. He gives alms who, in some way, either through warning 
or through instruction, corrects a sinner or one persisting in 
perverse works in some way. For it is not to be believed that he 
is without mercy who desires to check people from sins and 
vices regularly either through excommunication or through 
lashes, because he shows compassion not according to his wish, 
but according to their advantage. He gives alms who leads one 
in error onto the way of truth. He gives alms who teaches the 
unlearned, who preaches the word of God to his neighbors. 
He gives alms who does not neglect to share temporal goods 
with his brothers, that is, with other people. He gives alms who 
supplies nourishment and clothing to the needy, who under- 
takes hospitality, who visits the sick, who furnishes from his 
own goods to those placed in prison or in distress, who does 
not hesitate to rescue those marked out for death and for pun- 
ishments. For all good works, which every just man performs 
in this present life, can be included in this one name. And 
we are able to give alms not only to other people, but also 
to our very selves, as is written: “Have pity on your own soul, 
pleasing God” (Sir 30.24). When, therefore, we turn from our 
sins toward good works, from pride to humility, from luxury 
to restraint, from envy and jealousy to charity and love, from 
wrath and dispute to gentleness and patience, from desire to 
prudence, from avarice to munificence, from worldly sadness 
to spiritual joy, from temporal apathy to noble zeal, what else 
do we do than offer alms in ourselves, since we pity ourselves, 
lest through disobedience to God’s commands we should be 
assigned to eternal punishment? “For,” says the Savior Him- 
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self, “what does it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, 
but suffer the loss of his own soul? Or what will a man give in 
exchange for his own soul?” (Mk 8.36-37), etc. Therefore, he 
practices the art of mercy well and methodically who first does 
not allow himself to go without good works and a holy way of 
life and the fruits of virtues, and then for whomever he is able, 
does not hesitate to help his neighbors in either spiritual or 
corporeal things. 


2.29. CONCERNING PENANCE 


Job first showed an example for penitents, when after funerals or 
lashes, still in his refutation and in sackcloth and ashes, he took up 
the lamentations of repentance, saying: “Therefore, I repent in dust 
and ashes” (Jb 42.6). After him David offered us an instruction on 
penance when, fallen with a grave wound, he immediately repented 
and healed his fault with a confession in penance when he heard of 
his sin from the prophet. So too the Ninevites and many others con- 
Jessed their sins and did penance. They were displeased with what kind 
of people they were, and were pleased with what kind of people were 
Jormed by God. Penance, then, is the medicine for the wound, the hope 
of salvation through which sinners are healed, through which the Lord 
is moved to mercy, and which is measured not by time but by depth 
of sorrow and of tears. Moreover, “penance” (poenitentia) takes its 
name from “penalty” (poena), by which the soul suffers and the flesh 
is mortified. Moreover, it is called penance as if it were a punish- 
ment because the man by inflicting punishment punishes that evil he 
wrought.** These, indeed, who bear penance then grow out their hair 
and beard so that they show the excess of the crimes by which each 
sinner’s head is burdened. For the hairs are taken as vices, just as is 
written: “Each one is bound by the hairs of his own sins” (Prv 5.22). 
“Indeed, if a man grow out his hair,” as the Apostle says, “it is a shame 
to him” (1 Cor 11.14). Therefore, penitents accept this ignominy as 
a consequence of their sins. That they are prostrate in haircloth sig- 
nifies that they have a recollection of their sins. Through the 
haircloth indeed is the memory of sins because in the future time the 
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goats will be on the left hand (cf. Mt 25.33). Thence are we penitents 
prostrate in haircloth as if saying, “And my sin is always before me” 
(Ps 50.5 LXX). That they are sprinkled with ashes is either so that 
they are mindful that they are ashes and dust, or that they have been 
made dust, that is, they have been made wicked. Thus also those trans- 
gressors, the first people, withdrawing from God and offending their 
Creator by their wicked deeds, returned to the dust from which they 
were taken. Therefore, a penitent rightly laments his sin in sackcloth 
and ashes because in sackcloth is the roughness and pricking of sins, 
and in ashes is shown the dust of those who have died. And therefore 
we do penance in both, so that in the pricking of sackcloth we under- 
stand the vices that we committed through our fault, and through the 
ember of ashes we carefully reflect on the sentence of death to which we 
arrive by sinning. Moreover, the Catholic Church faithfully enjoins the 
practice of the remedy of penance in the hope of pardon, and after the 
one sacrament of Baptism, which, commended by a singular tradition, 
[the Church] carefully prohibits from being done a second time, [the 
Church] proposes for a clinical remedy the aid of penance. Everyone 
ought to know that he needs this remedy for the daily excesses of human 
frailty, without which we cannot exist in this life. At any rate, so that 
the dignity of their honor may be preserved, God alone may be the wit- 
ness for priests and deacons. For others, however, a priest solemnly tes- 
tifies before God, so that in the present life a fruitful confession covers 
what a reckless appetite or the neglect of ignorance is seen to have con- 
tracted. Thus, just as in Baptism all iniquities are remitted, or through 
martyrdom, we believe, sin is imputed to no one, so also by the fruitful 
compunction of penance do we confess that all sins are erased. Thus 
before God are the tears of penitents reckoned as Baptism; so, however 
great may be the faults, however serious, in them never is God’s mercy 
to be despaired of: In the action of penance, moreover, as is said above, 
the measure of time is not to be considered as much as the measure 
of sorrow. “For God does not spurn a crushed and humbled heart” 
(Ps 50.19 LXX). Nevertheless, as much intent toward evil of the defi- 
ant mind as there was in sin, so much devotion is necessary in lamen- 
tation. Moreover, the laments of penance are twofold: when we lament 
either what wrong we have done or when we did not do what we ought 
to do. For he truly does penance who does not neglect to repent of past 
deeds and does not besides commit things to be repented of. Indeed, 
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one who ceaselessly pours out tears and yet does not cease to sin, here 
has his lament, but does not have his cleansing. If they are converted 
to penance through the grace of God, they should not be disturbed if 
the abandoned vices once again strike the heart, since such a thought 
cannot harm a good way of life, if it does not sprout into consent or 
action. For to endure the thoughts of vices without bringing them to 
completion is not for damnation but for testing; it is not an occasion of 
enduring peril, but rather of urging virtue. For even if anyone near the 
end of his life through penance ceases to be wicked, he for that reason 
ought not to despair because he is at the boundary of life’s end, since 
God does not look back at how we were before but at how we appear at 
the end of life. For from each one’s end God either justifies or condemns 
him, just as is written: “He judges the ends of the earth” (1 Sm 2.10) 
and in another place: “He considers the end of all things” (Jb 28.3). 
Then let us not doubt that at the end a man is justified through the 
compunction of penance. Yet, since it ought to be done rarely, it is to be 
feared lest, when the hoped-for confession is delayed to the end, death 
seizes before penance rescues. For this reason, even if conversion at the 
end is good, it is better nevertheless that it be done far before the end so 
that we may cross more securely from this liſe.“ 


2.30. CONCERNING SATISFACTION 
AND RECONCILIATION 


Satisfaction (satisfactio) is to shut out the causes of sins and of 
urges and not further to repeat a sin. Reconciliation (reconciliatio), 
however, is what is applied after the completion of penance. For just 
as we are united (conciliamur) to God when we are first turned from 
heathenism, so we are reunited (reconciliamur) when, after having 
sinned, we return by penance. Moreover, for those whose sins 
are public, their penance ought to be in public for the period 
of time that is decreed by the bishop's decision for the penitents accord- 
ing to the different kinds of sins,” and their reconciliation ought 
to be in public by the bishop or by the priests by the order 
of the bishops, just as the canons of the African council wit- 
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ness, where it is thus written: “Moreover, for a public and most 
well-known offense of any penitent which disturbs the entire church, 
let a hand be imposed upon him before the dh. Therefore, those 
whose sins are hidden and were only revealed by them volun- 
tarily in confession to the priest or bishop alone, their penance 
ought to be hidden according to the judgment of the priest or 
bishop to whom they confessed, lest the weak in the church 
be scandalized by seeing their punishments, of which causes 
they are thoroughly ignorant. At what time the reconciliation 
of penitents ought to happen, the decretals of Pope Innocent 
show where it is thus found to be written: “Concerning penitents, 
however, those who do penance for having committed either more seri- 
ous or less serious sins, if no sickness intervenes, the custom of the Ro- 
man Church shows that they should receive remission on the Thursday 
before Easter. Otherwise, the priest is to judge by making an estimation 
of the weight of the sins, so that he pays close attention to the confession 
of the penitent and to the weeping and tears of the one straightening 
up, and is to order him to be dismissed only when he has seen suitable 
satisfaction. Certainly if anyone falls into sickness and arrives all the 
way to despair, it [the penance] should be relaxed for him before the 
lime of Easter, lest he depart from the world without Communion.” 
This, therefore, is to be avoided before all else, lest at the point 
of death penance and reconciliation be denied to the penitent 
and he perish in despair, because the mercy of Almighty God 
at any timeis able to help those coming to Him and is able to lift up 
those endangered under the burden of sins. The thief hanging on the 
cross to Christ’s right might have lost his reward if the penance of one 
hour had not helped him. Since he was in punishment, he repented, 
and through the profession of one speech he merited a dwelling place 
in paradise by God’s promise. Therefore, the true conversion to God in 
the mind of those set at the last hours is to be valued more highly than 
the time, as the prophet asserted in such a way: “When you shall turn,” 
he says, “and moan in anguish, then you will be saved” (Is 30.15 
LXX).°° 


48. Council of Hippo (393), c.41. See also The Third Council of Carthage, 
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2.31. CONCERNING THE NATIVITY 
OF THE LORD 


The day of the Lord’s Nativity was established by the fathers as the 
occasion of a votive solemnity because on it Christ wished to be born 
corporally for the redemption of the world, He who was under the au- 
thority of the Father, coming forth from the womb of a virgin. This is 
the reason for His having received flesh: for after that first parent fell, 
seduced with empty hope by the hatred of the devil, immediately an exile 
and ruined, he transferred the root of malice and sin to his whole kind. 
And every kind of mortal grew more vehemently in evil with wicked- 
ness spread everywhere and, what is worst of all, the cults of idols. 
Therefore, God, wishing to put an end to sin, looked out for us through 
the Word, the Law, the Prophets, signs, chastisements, and portents. 
But even when thus warned, the world did not acknowledge tts errors; 
God sent His Son so that He put on flesh and appeared to all and 
healed sinners. For that reason, He came as a man, because in Himself 
He was not able to be known by men; so that, moreover, He might be 
seen, “The Word was made flesh” (Jn 1.14), by taking up flesh, not 
by being changed into flesh. For He assumed humanity, He did not 
lose divinity. Thus the same one is God and the same one is man, in 
the nature of God equal to the Father, in man’s nature made mortal 
in us, for us, from us. He remained what He was, receiving what He 
was not, so that He frees what He had made. This, therefore, is the 
great solemnity of the Lord’s Nativity (dominicae nativitatis). This 
is the new and glorious feast of this day, God’s advent accomplished 
Jor men. And thus this day is called a birthday (natalis) because on 
it Christ was born. And therefore we are accustomed to observe it each 
year as a solemn feast, so that it is recalled to memory that Christ 
was born.*! Also, Christ was born in Bethlehem and raised in 
Nazareth so that out of the names of the places appear the 
results of the things themselves. Therefore, that he was born 
in Bethlehem is fitting, because the bread of heaven came to 
earth from heaven. Bethlehem indeed is called the house of bread, 
and the Savior said about His very Self, “I am the bread of life, 
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who descended from heaven” (Jn 6.51). Therefore, truly is 
Bethlehem the house of bread because Christ deigned to be 
born a man in it, certainly, the bread of life; he who eats of it 
will live forever. For this reason, moreover, we believe that this 
custom grew in the Church so that on this night, on which 
Christ is believed to be born, the holy solemnities of the Mass 
are celebrated so that in this hour all the faithful receive the 
sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood, by which they know that 
he was mercifully born among men. Moreover, it is read that 
Telesphorus, Pope among the Romans, emerged as the first 
supporter of this celebration.” But that He was reared in Naz- 
areth was for this reason: that because “Nazareth” (Nazareth) 
is translated “blossom” (flos) or “purity” (munditia), it appears 
as a sign of His eternal purity, since it was the nourisher of this 
very blossom, who, rising from the sprout of the root of Jesse, 
has the septiform Spirit. And, in His everlasting purity, He is 
rightly called an eminent Nazorean, that is, “pure.” 


2.32. CONCERNING THE EPIPHANY 


Apostolic men designated the Feast of the Epiphany a solemnity be- 
cause on it a star revealed the Savior when the magi found Christ 
lying in the manger and adored Him and offered Him gifts fitting for 
a trinity: gold, frankincense, and myrrh—for a king, for God, and 
for one who was about to suffer (cf. Mt 2.8-11; Lk 2.12). For this 
reason, they sanctified this day with an annual celebration so that 
the world might recognize the Lord, whom the elements revealed from 
heaven. Accordingly, on this same day the same Jesus was dipped in 
the baptism of the Jordan, and when the sky separated, by the witness 
of the descending Holy Spirit, He was declared to be the Son of God. 
The name of this day is called “Epiphany” (epiphania) because He 
“appeared” to the gentiles, for in Greek an “appearance” (apparitio) 
or an “exhibition” (ostensio) is called an “epiphany” (epiphania). 
Therefore, for three reasons this day takes this name: because Christ 
was then shown to the people in His baptism, because by the rising 
of the star on this day He was revealed to the magi, and because He 
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was disclosed to many by His first sign through water changed into 
wine. Nevertheless, although on that day Christ's baptism by 
John is believed to have happened, it ought to be understood 
that canonical authority prohibits everyone’s Baptism from be- 
ing celebrated on it. Therefore, the Roman Church from the 
Apostles and apostolic men has preserved the decreed time 
of Easter and Pentecost for this rite. Clearly, the Resurrection 
of Christ our Lord from the dead and the arrival of the Holy 
Spirit upon the early Church testify that these two times are 
suitable for it. “Therefore, we who are baptized in Christ Je- 
sus,” says the Apostle, “are baptized in his death” (Rom 6.3), 
etc. And the Savior, when He was about to ascend to heaven, 
said to the Apostles: “John indeed baptized with water; you, 
however, will be baptized with the Holy Spirit not many days 
hence” (Acts 1.5). 


2.33. CONCERNING THE PURIFICATION 


The time of the purification of the Lord’s mother, then, is 
celebrated forty days after His Nativity because this is the time 
established by a precept of the Law for women giving birth, at 
which point they ought to be purified. For it is written in the 
Book of Leviticus that the Lord commanded Israel through 
Moses that “if a woman, having received seed, bears a son, she 
should be unclean for seven days, and on the eighth day the in- 
fant should be circumcised. But she should remain three and 
thirty days in the blood of her purification. She should touch 
no holy thing, neither should she enter into the sanctuary un- 
til the days of her purgation are fulfilled. But if she should 
bear a daughter, she should be unclean for two weeks, and she 
should remain in the blood of her purification for sixty-six 
days. And when the days of her purgation are expired, for a 
son or for a daughter she should bring a year-old lamb for a 
holocaust and a young pigeon or a turtledove for sin. But if she 
is not able to offer a lamb, she should take two young pigeons 
or two turtledoves, one for a holocaust and one for sin, and the 
priest should pray for her, and thus should she be cleansed” 
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(cf. Lv 12.2-8). For this reason, therefore, this feast was estab- 
lished in the Church because it was decided that on this day 
the mother of the Lord was cleansed according to the Law, but 
not because someone who bore the Lord of the Law required 
legal purgation, but because Jesus “came not to loosen but to 
fulfill the Law” (Mt 5.17). Therefore, the Lord’s mother came 
to the Temple according to the Law, leading the boy with her 
and carrying the sacrifices that the Law prescribed. That in no 
way did it happen differently among the fathers and in her is 
shown first in what is written: “The greater you are, the hum- 
bler in all things” (Eccl 3.20). To meet her, it had the aged 
Simeon and Anna, a widow of many years, and other persons, 
who were necessary, appear in this sacred office. They blessed 
and glorified God and prophesied many things about Him, as 
the holy text of the Gospel shows in splendid speech. Indeed, 
for this reason the Feast of the Purification is so named: be- 
cause the aforementioned people came with a devout heart 
and solicitude to meet Christ at the Temple. For “purification” 
(ypantese) is said in the Greek language, which is translated 
into Latin as “to meet” (obviare). This Feast of the Purification 
is in the beginning of the month of February, which is from 
Februus, that is, Pluto, who was believed by the gentiles to have 
the power of cleansing sacrifices, and so it was named. And in that 
month it was a custom among the Romans that the city be purified, 
that just compensation be paid to the gods of the underworld. But the 
Christian religion changed for the better this custom of cleansing sac- 
rifices, when in the same month on the day of Saint Mary, the entire 
people with their priests and ministers, having sung devout hymns, 
and all carrying in their hands burning candles given to them by the 
bishop, proceed through the churches and through suitable places in 
the city, certainly not in the five-year cleansing sacrifice of an earthly 
empire, but in perennial memory of the heavenly kingdom, where, ac- 
cording to the parable of the prudent virgins (cf. Mt 25.10), all the 
elect going to meet the bridegroom—also their king—with the lamps of 
their good deeds shining, will soon enter with him into the marriage of 
the heavenly city.” 
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2.34. CONCERNING THE SEPTUAGESIMA, 
AND SEXAGESIMA, AND QUINQUAGESIMA, 
AND QUADRAGESIMA”™® 


Concerning the Septuagesima, and also the Sexagesima, 
and the Quinquagesima, and the Quadragesima, there are 
many different opinions on why the Lord’s days before the 
Lenten fast are so called, especially because neither is the Sun- 
day itself that is called the “Septuagesima” found to be “the 
seventieth day” (septuagesima dies) before Easter nor does that 
which is called the “Sexagesima” have a full number of “sixty 
days” (sexagenarium) up to Easter. For some simply recount that 
this is the custom of the Church and that the rite of this obligation is 
established by Roman authority.” Others say that the whole is said 
to be considered a synecdoche; that is, where a greater substitu- 
tion is found in the number of days, as is seventy or sixty, a part 
ought to be understood from the whole; where indeed a lesser, as is 
forty, it is required that the whole be understood from the part.” 
Still others—led by whose speech I do not know—assert that 
eastern people are accustomed to fast nine weeks, and the Greeks eight, 
and the Latins seven,” and on account of this on all these days 
the “Alleluia” ought to be sung very rarely in church. Others 
also—their reason seems to me more praiseworthy in view of 
the rest—say that the “seventieth” (septuagesima) is said on ac- 
count of the ten weeks that are from that day all the way up to the close 
of Easter, on which day white vestments are removed from the recently 
baptized. Therefore, we read in the Apostle, “death reigned from Adam 
up to Moses” (Rom 5.14), and it signifies up to the end time of the 
Law that was given through Moses and ran down to the time of Christ 
our God. Further, the “sixtieth” (sexagesimam) can then be said be- 
cause there are sixty days up to the middle of Easter, which will be the 
Thursday of Easter week. The fiftieth (quinquagesimam) indeed is 
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rightly said because by the same number we arrive at the holy 
day of the Resurrection. The number forty (quadragenarium nu- 
merum) is thus placed there because it corresponds—including 
its Sunday—to the mystical Pasch of the Hebrews, which our Lord Jesus 
Christ celebrated with his disciples and we call “the Lord's Supper.” 
But we place all of these things here thus just as we discovered 
them in the sayings or writings of others, giving the reader 
a way, if he contrives, more agreeably and more truly to get 
hold of these things he seeks. Nevertheless, it ought to be ob- 
served that Telesphorus, an often remembered Pope, established 
among the Romans that a fast begins from the Quinquagesima 
so that through the seven weeks before Easter we chasten the body 
with fasts, who wish in joy to relax from fasts for seven more 
after Easter up to Pentecost." In the first fifty [days] we should 
examine ourselves in repentance for our sin to gain mercy, and 
in the second we should strive, paying attention to praises and 
prayers, to reach the promised grace of the Holy Spirit. 


2.35. CONCERNING THE DAY OF PALMS 


The Day of Palms is celebrated because on it, just as the prophet 
sang, our Lord and Savior ts held to have sat on an ass as He head- 
ed to Jerusalem (cf. Zec 9.9; Mt 21.5). At that time, a multitude 
of people advancing to meet Him with branches of palms proclaimed: 
“Hosanna, blessed is He who comes in the name of the Lord, the King 
of Israel” (Jn 12.13; cf. Mk 11.9). For the palm branches signified the 
victory by which the Lord was about to conquer death by dying and, 
by the trophy of the cross, was about to triumph over the devil, the 
prince of death. Moreover, by sitting on the donkey on which He came 
to Jerusalem, He pointed out the simple hearts of the heathen, whom, 
by presiding over and ruling, He was leading to a vision of peace. On 
this day also the Symbol is handed over to the “seekers” on account 
of the solemnity’s close proximity to Easter Sunday, so that now those 
who hasten to receive God’s grace claim the faith that they confess. The 
common people also call it the “day of head washings,” because it is the 
custom at that time to wash the heads of the infants who are about to 
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be anointed, lest perchance they come to the anointing soiled from the 
observance of Lent. 


2.36. CONCERNING THE LORD’S SUPPER 


The Lord’s Supper is the Thursday of the last week of Lent, when 
our Lord and Savior, after the completion of that figurative Pasch and 
crossing to the true Pasch, first handed over to the Apostles the mystery 
of His Body and Blood (cf. Mt 26.17; Mk 14.12; Lk 22.7). At that 
time, after the heavenly sacraments, the treacherous disciple and trai- 
tor received his price from the Jews and sold the blood of Christ (cf. Mt 
26.15). And also on this day, the Savior, rising from supper, washed 
the disciples’ feet in order to recommend a form of humility which He 
came to teach, just as He subsequently explained (cf. Jn 13.11-15). 
What He was teaching foremost—what He was teaching by deed—He 
admonished the disciples to observe. It is on this day that the altars 
and the walls and floors of the church are washed and the vessels that 
are consecrated to the Lord are purified. Hence also on this day is holy 
chrism prepared because two days before the Pasch, Mary proposed to 
bathe the Lord’s head and feet with oil. For this reason, the Lord said 
to His disciples: “You know that after two days will be the Pasch, and 
the Son of Man will be handed over to be crucified” (Mt 26.2).°° Also 
on the same day, just as we showed above, the penitents are 
reconciled because on the day on which the Lord first confect- 
ed the sacraments of His Body and Blood and handed them 
over to be received by His disciples, it is clearly fitting that 
the penitents be restored to these things about to be received 
again at this time at which Christ’s Blood was poured out for 
the remission of all sins. 


2.37. CONCERNING THE DAY OF 
PREPARATION (GOOD FRIDAY) 


The Day of Preparation (parasceven), that is, the sixth day, is 
therefore held as a solemnity because on this day Christ fulfilled the 
mystery of the cross. On account of this, He had come into this world, 
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so that, because we had been struck down by the wood in Adam, we 
might in turn be healed by the mystery of the wood. For by reason of 
this triumph, human insignificance renders to Christ an annual cele- 
bration throughout the whole world because He deigned to redeem the 
world by the blood of His Passion and, with death decisively defeated, 
to absolve the sin of the world through the cross. Indeed, that substance 
of His divinity did not suffer the injury of this cross, but only the na- 
ture of the humanity that He had taken up. For the suffering was of the 
body; the divinity remained free from injury. Three reasons are given 
Jor the Lord’s Passion. The first reason is so that Christ might be given 
as redemption for the guilt of the world and that the ancient enemy 
might be captured as on the hook of the cross, so that he vomited out 
whom he devoured and lost the plunder he was holding, defeated not 
by power but by justice, not by domination but by reason. The second 
reason is so that the instruction of life might be offered to the people yet 
to come. For Christ climbed up on the cross to offer to us the example 
of His Passion and Resurrection, of His Passion for strengthening pa- 
tience, of His Resurrection for arousing hope, so that He might show 
us two lives in His flesh: one laborious, the other blessed. The labori- 
ous, we ought to endure. The blessed, we ought to hope for. The third 
reason for taking up the cross is so that the proud and inflated wisdom 
of this world might collapse, humbled by the foolish preaching—as it 
is rechoned—of the cross, to make it well-known that the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men and the weakness of God is stronger than the 
whole strength of men. The Apostle Paul also teaches that we ought to 
have the eyes of our heart illuminated (cf. Eph 1.18) to understand 
what is the breadth and length and height and depth of the cross (cf. 
Eph 3.18). Its breadth is the crossbeam on which His hands were ex- 
tended. Its length is from its width all the way down to the earth. Its 
height is from its width all the way up to His head. Its depth is what 
is hidden, driven down into the earth. For it is said to man, “Take 
up your cross and follow me” (cf. Mt 16.24; Mk 8.34; Lk 9.23). 
The flesh is crucified when our members are mortified on the earth: 
fornication, impurity, indulgence (cf. Col 3.5), etc. The outer man 
is defaced, so that the inner is renewed day by day; this is the Pas- 
sion of the cross (cf. 2 Cor 4.16). And while these indeed are good 
works, they are nevertheless still laborious, and their reward is rest. For 
that reason, it is said, “They are rejoicing in hope” (Rom 12.12), so 
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that indeed, imagining the future rest, we may work with cheerfulness 
and with effort. The breadth of the cross on the crossbeam where the 
hands are transfixed signifies this cheerfulness. For work is understood 
through the hands, the cheerfulness of the worker through the breadth, 
because sadness makes shortness. Further on, the expectation of heav- 
enly punishment from the justice of our lofty God is signified through 
the height of the cross on which His head is yoked, so that also it is 
believed that those good works are to be done not on account of God's 
temporal or earthly benefits, but rather on account of that from above 
for which faith hopes, | faith] which works through love (cf. Gal 5.6). 
But again, patience is signified through the length on which His whole 
body is stretched, so that we endure as long-suffering, whence those who 
exercise patience are called long-suffering. Through the depth, more- 
over—that is, that part of the wood which lies buried in the hidden 
place of the earth, but from which rises all that stands above GOA 
inscrutable judgments are signified, by which man is called by His 
hidden will to participation in such a great grace of God. 
Therefore, on this day the altars of the church, deprived 
of their garments, are laid bare because it is read that on this 
day Christ was stripped of his robes (cf. Jn 19.23), and through 
the Gospel it is proclaimed that when Christ was slaughtered, 
the veil of the Temple was torn (Lk 23.45). On this day in the 
church the lamps are not lit because on it, when the Redeemer 
was crucified, the stars were darkened. On this day the bishops 
of the holy people, who discharge the duty entrusted to them, conduct 
a plea for the human race before the Divine Mercy, and, with the en- 
tire Church sighing deeply with them, they pray and supplicate, first 
for the state of the entire Church of Christ, and then so that 
faith is given to the unfaithful and idolaters are freed from the er- 
rors of their impieties, so that, with the veil over their heart snatched 
away, the light of truth appears to the Jews, so that heretics come to 
their senses in receiving the Catholic faith, so that schismatics accept 
a spirit of renewed charity, so that the medicine of penance is con- 
ferred to the lapsed, and finally so that the halls of heavenly mercy 
are opened up for the catechumens to be guided to the sacraments of 
regeneration, because Christ’s blood was poured out on this day 
for the redemption of all these. Moreover, the effect of these things 
themselves, how God deigns to draw many from every kind of error, 
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shows that they are not vainly sought from the Lord. Having plucked 
them from the power of darkness, He brings them into the kingdom 
of the Son of charity, making vessels of mercy from vessels of wrath. 
This precisely is felt to be divine work entirely, so that the act of thanks 
and the profession of praise for the enlightenment or correction of such 
people is always rendered to the God who accomplishes this.°* On this 
day the splendor of the Holy Cross is hailed by the bishop and 
the clergy and the whole people because the Passion of the 
Redeemer is venerated with suitable praise by the faithful in 
the hour of their redemption. On this day the sacraments are 
definitely not celebrated, but after having completed the office 
of readings and prayers and the salutation of the Holy Cross, 
they again take the Eucharist consecrated on the Lord’s table, 
as Pope Innocent witnesses, because the Apostles and lovers of 
Christ resolved in their grief to abstain from all food for these two 
days on which the Savior was crucified and buried.“ Hence the 
tradition of the Church has it that, mindful of these two days, 
the sacraments are not celebrated, but rather the holy night 
of the Resurrection is awaited and on that day with spiritual 
gladness and joy the sacrifice is offered. On this day, Vespers 
are celebrated in silence so that reverence for the Lord’s burial 
is offered in peace. 


2.38. CONCERNING THE HOLY 
SATURDAY OF THE PASCH 


The veneration of paschal Saturday [Holy Saturday] is so 
celebrated because on the same day the Lord rested in the 
tomb. Whence also is “sabbath” (sabbatum) in the Hebrew language 
translated “rest” (requies) either because on it God rested after the 
world was completed, or because on it our Lord and Redeemer rested 
in the tomb. This day is also in the middle between the Lord’s death 
and Resurrection, signifying a certain rest of souls after death from 
every labor and from all troubles through which there is a crossing over 
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through the resurrection of the flesh to that life which our Lord Jesus 
Christ deigned to point to by His Resurrection.®° On this day it is 
fitting that we abide with all silence and tranquility and await 
the holy hour of the Resurrection with prayer and psalmody, 
lest the cares of the world vex us and earthly affairs trouble us 
more than spiritual zeal and care for the salvation of our souls 
occupy us. On this day, moreover, when evening approaches, 
the prescribed celebration of the Lord’s night is begun in the 
church. First, according to the decree of Pope Zosimus, it fit- 
tingly happens with the archdeacon blessing the candle, so 
that the celebration begins with the consecration of the pas- 
chal light which conveyed to us the clarity of eternal light.“ 
Then the order of the readings from the Old Testament and 
of prayer is completed, so that it becomes known by how great 
a dispensation was our salvation foretold by the patriarchs and 
prophets from the beginning of the world, which is fulfilled in 
the Passion and Resurrection of our Savior. Next, the litanies 
are delivered, so that the fellowship and remembrance and 
prayer of the saints help us to comprehend the coming joys, 
which [litanies] the sacrament of Baptism follows. Then the 
company of white-clad people rises from the bath. Moreover, 
whoever wishes to know by what great authority and reason 
Baptism is commended to us at this time, let him read the de- 
cretals of Pope Leo and he will find it there.“ After Baptism 
and the litanies, certainly, the holy celebration of the Mass and 
Communion of the Lord’s Body and Blood follow. Whichever 
of the faithful might withhold his participation on this night, 
I do not know how I can call him a Christian, except for those 
who carry a penance of excommunication for mortal sins. It 
ought to be noted certainly that we read in Jerome that the 
custom on this night in the eastern churches is for the faith- 
ful awaiting that hour in sacred vigils not to depart from the 
church before midnight, about which is written: “At midnight 
there was a cry made” (Mt 25.6), etc. 
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2.39. CONCERNING THE LORD’S 
PASCH (EASTER) 


Truly, the Paschal sacrament, which is now celebrated most clearly 
in the mystery of our Savior, was born first figuratively in the Old Tes- 
tament when the people of God in Egypt celebrated Passover with a 
slaughtered lamb. This figure is fulfilled in truth in Christ, who, “just 
as a sheep, was led to be sacrificed” (cf. Is 53.7). With our doorposts 
smeared with His blood, that is, with our foreheads marked with the 
sign of his cross, we are freed from the destruction of this age just as 
from Egyptian captivity. We celebrate the day of His Paschal Resurrec- 
tion not only because He rose from the dead on it, but also for the other 
sacraments that are signified through the same. For because, just as the 
Apostle says, “He died for our sins and rose for our justification” (cf. 
Rom 4.25), the passing from death to life was consecrated in that 
Passion and Resurrection of the Lord. For the word “pasch” (pasch) is 
not said in Greek, but in Hebrew. For it does not come from “passion” 
(passione), because “pasch” (pascin) in Greek means “to suffer” 
(pati), but from the Hebrew word “pasch” (pascha) for “to pass over’ 
(transitu), which the Evangelist especially expressed when the Pasch 
was being celebrated by the Lord with his disciples: “When Jesus saw,” 
he said, “that the hour came for him to pass over (transiret) from this 
world to the Father” (cf. Jn 13.1). A passover, therefore, from this mor- 
tal life into another, immortal life, that is, from death to life, is desig- 
nated by the Lord’s Passion and Resurrection. This passover is present- 
ly accomplished by us through faith that is given to us in the remission 
of sins when we are buried with Christ through Baptism, just as cross- 
ing over through death from lesser things to greater ones, from corpore- 
al to spiritual, from the manner of this life to the hope of a future resur- 
rection and of glory (cf. Rom 6.4). Therefore, on account of this be- 
ginning of a new life to which we pass over and on account of the new 
man whom we are commanded to put on, casting off the old, “purging 
out the old leaven so that we are a new dough because Christ, our pas- 
ch, is sacrificed” (cf. 1 Cor 5.7): on account of this newness of life, 
therefore, the first month in the months of the year is allotted for this 
celebration, for it is called the month of new things (cf. Ex 12.2, 
34.18). Because truly in the whole time of the world, the third period 
has now appeared. For this reason is the Lord’s Resurrection a 
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three-day period. For the first period is before the Law, the second is 
under the Law, and the third is under grace, where the sacrament that 
was once hidden in prophetic enigma is now manifested. This is also 
signified in the lunar number, because the mystical seventh number 
commonly appears in the Scriptures for a certain kind of perfection. 
The Pasch is celebrated on the moon of the third week—that is, it oc- 
curs between the fifteenth day and the twenty-first—but it is not only 
because it is the third time that it begins in the third week, but because 
of the very revolution of the moon, for then is it changing from the 
lesser to the greater. This likeness to the moon we adopt for the crossover 
from visible to invisible, from corporeal to spiritual sacraments, so that 
we might die more and more to this age and our life be hidden with 
Christ (cf. Col 3.3). And every light of our zeal that was inclined to- 
ward lesser things, we should turn toward higher, to that eternal con- 
templation of unchangeable truth. And for this reason, the Pasch is 
observed up until the twenty-first on account of the number seven, by 
which an indication of completeness is often symbolized, which is often 
attributed to the Church herself on account of her mark of catholicity, 
and so also the Apostle John wrote in his Apocalypse to seven churches 
(cf. Rv 1.4). Truly, the Church still established in this flesh of mortal- 
tty is often called in the Scriptures by the name of the moon on account 
of its mutability. Certainly, the annual day of the Pasch does not re- 
turn on the same day of the year—as does, consider, the day on which 
it is believed the Lord was born. This is because of the Lord’s day and 
the moon. For it is obvious on which day the Lord was crucified and 
was in the tomb and rose. The observance of those days was joined to- 
gether by the Council of Nicaea, which convinced the whole Christian 
world that it is fitting that the Pasch be celebrated in this manner. So 
we ought to await not only the Paschal moon, but also the Lord’s day, 
on which He rose from the dead. Whence it is that the Pasch will not 
recur on the same day of the year, for the Jews as much observe the 
“month of new things” and the moon, while our fathers decreed the 
added day so that our feast is distinguished from the feast of the Jews.” 
Certainly the beginning of the first month is to be observed from the 8th 
[day before the] Ides of March [March 8] up to the Nones of April 
[April 5]. The r4th moon for the Pasch is to be sought from the 12th 
[day before the] Kalends of April [March 21] up to the r4th [day 
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before the] Kalends of May [April 18]. Again, the dominical day of 
the Pasch [Easter Sunday] then falls from the r1th [day before the] 

Kalends of April [March 22] to the 7th [day before the] Kalends of 
May [April 25], and this falls from the 15th up to the 21st moon.” 

Therefore, it can never happen that the 14th moon of the first 
month occur before the vernal equinox, which occurs on the 
12th [day before the] Kalends of April [March 21], because a 
lesser light ought to follow, not precede, a greater light in its 
fullness. For since in the Old Testament the Paschal time is ordered to 
be observed on the basis of three criteria: that it is celebrated after the 
equinox, that it is celebrated in the first month, and that it is celebrated 
in this month’s third week, that is, from the evening of the r4th moon, 
which is the beginning of the 15th, up to the evening—that is, the 
end—of the 21st (cf. Ex 12.1-3, 17-19). There is a fourth rule for the 
observance of the same, imposed on us from the time of the Lord’s Res- 
urrection: that, when the equinox has passed, when we see the rath 
moon of the first month rise in the evening, we should not rush to do 
the Pasch, but await the Lord’s day, so that we fittingly celebrate the 
Pasch on it.” And even were it possible for this same 14th moon to fall 
on Saturday each year, the time of our Paschal observance would not 
vary from its lawful time. For we also overcome a spiritual Egypt by 
sacrificing according to the edicts of the Law, always on the 14th moon 
of the first month at evening, and by eating the flesh of an unblemished 
lamb and sprinkling its blood on our doorposts—that is, Baptism—to 
repel the Destroyer, and by celebrating the solemnities of the Paschal 
Mass. And at dawn on the 15th moon of the same month, we should 
start the first Day of Unleavened Bread and should complete the seven 
lawful days of the same celebration with due veneration from the morn- 
ing of the 15th day up to the evening of the 21st of that month, that is, 
from the Sunday of the Pasch up to the octave Sunday of the Pasch. 
But because the same day of the moon falls on different days of the 
week, so it ts that—as we are taught to reserve the beginning of the 
Pasch for a Sunday on account of the Resurrection of our Redeem- 
er—a number of times our feast begins on the seventh day after the be- 
ginning of the lawful start of [the Feast of] Unleavened Bread. It 
never ever happens, however, that our Paschal solemnity is not on 
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some lawful day of the Pasch, but often it embraces them all.” There- 
fore, it ought to be noted that there is a difference in the Law be- 
tween the Pasch and the [Feast of] Unleavened Bread. That one day 
was called the Pasch on which it was necessary that the lamb be 
sacrificed, and on the following night, the Lord, passing over, struck 
the firstborn of the Egyptians, skipping the homes of the children of Is- 
rael, which had been marked with the blood of the lamb. The following 
seven days, however, from the 15th up to the 21st of the same month, 
are properly called the Days of Unleavened Bread (cf. Ex 12.5-20). 
Even now the Church imitates—not ingloriously—this custom of the 
Law, observing primarily the one night of Passover, [that is, ] of the 
Lord’s Resurrection from the dead, on which He deigned to save the 
faithful by triumphing over the wicked, and then adding on another 
seven days in a fitting feast in memory of the same Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion.” We call these seven days “white” on account of those 
who, baptized on the holy night, use white clothes through the 
whole week. Then, especially, when the white clothes are taken 
from the baptized, it is fitting that those who in Baptism re- 
ceived the remission of all their sins, receive the Holy Spirit 
through the imposition of the hand of the bishop, and 
through seven days be accustomed to attend to the holy sacri- 
fices in an angelic state of chastity and in the heavenly light of 
clarity. 


2.40. CONCERNING THE ASCENSION 
OF THE LORD 


The solemnity of the Lord’s Ascension is celebrated because it is re- 
membered that on this day, after [His] victory over the world, Christ 
ascended into heaven after He returned from hell, as it is written: “He 
ascended on high, He captured captivity, He gave gifts to men” (cf. 
Eph 4.8; cf. Ps 67.19 LXX). This feast, therefore, is celebrated each 
year so that it might be recalled into memory that the human nature 
of the flesh He assumed ascended to the Father’s right hand. We thus 
believe that His body, as it was when He ascended, is in heaven, to 
which the voice of the angel bears witness, saying: “Thus He will come 
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as you have seen Him going into heaven” (Acts 1.11), that is, in the 
same appearance and substance of flesh. Certainly, He gave immortal- 
ity to His flesh; He did not take away its nature. Moreover, the Father's 
right hand, at which the very same Son is believed to sit, is not corpo- 
real—which it is wrong to think about God—but the Father’s right 
hand is the perpetual beatitude which is promised to the saints in the 
resurrection, that is, to the whole Church, which is the body of Christ. 
Just as also, His left hand is rightly understood to be the perpetual 
sufferings and punishments that will be paid to the wicked.” Before 
this day of the Lord’s Ascension, the custom of the eastern 
churches is to practice a fast and to offer litanies for the three 
preceding days, and this is done fittingly. For if we believe that 
Christ ascended into heaven at this time, it is also appropriate 
that we give effort before the day of His Ascension, chastening 
our flesh with fasts and prayers and carrying his cross in our- 
selves insofar as we are worthy to follow Him. “For,” He says, 
“who wishes to come after me should deny himself, take up 
his cross, and follow me” (Mt 16.24, cf. Lk 9.23). Therefore, 
just as we carry the appearance of His cross in our hands, so 
we should carry in our flesh the likeness of His Passion. “And 
they that are Christ’s,” the Apostle said, “crucified their flesh 
with vices and concupiscences” (Gal 5.24). And so it will hap- 
pen that where Christ ascends with glory after His Resurrec- 
tion, there also, we should be able to ascend through His grace 
rising from the dead in incorruptible flesh, just as the same 
Apostle says: “For if,” he says, “we have been planted together 
in the likeness of His death, we will be also in the likeness of 
His Resurrection” (Rom 6.5). 


2.41. CONCERNING PENTECOST 


The origin and cause of the feast of Pentecost, that is, the fifti- 
eth day, certainly ought to be recounted a little more fully. For the 
day of Pentecost takes its beginning from when the voice of God was 
heard thundering from above on Mount Sinai and the Law was given 
to Moses. In the New Testament, moreover, Pentecost began when it 
presented the arrival of the Holy Spirit, whom Christ promised and 
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whom Christ said would not come unless He ascended into heaven. 
And then when Christ had entered the gate of heaven, after ten days 
had passed, the place where the Apostles were praying suddenly began 
to tremble, and with the Holy Spirit descending over them, they were 
so inflamed that they were speaking of the mighty things of God in 
the languages of all the nations (cf. Acts 2.11). Thus, the arrival 
of the Holy Spirit from heaven over the Apostles in a wide variety of 
languages was passed down to posterity as a solemnity, and for the 
same reason, Pentecost is celebrated and is eminent still to this day. 
This feast of the Gospel, moreover, is in harmony with the feast of the 
Law. For there, after the lamb was sacrificed, after fifty days inter- 
vened, the Law written by the finger of God was given to Moses. Here, 
after Christ was slaughtered—who was led to be sacrificed just as a 
sheep—the true Pasch is celebrated, and after fifty days have passed, 
the Holy Spirit is given, who is the finger of God, established over the 
120 disciples in the number of Moses age (cf. Dt 3.4.7). Accordingly, 
this feast also holds another sacrament, for it consists of the seventh of 
sevens. But the sevens of these days beget this Pentecost, on which hap- 
pens the remission of sins through the Holy Spirit. Truly, seven times 
[seven years] make a fiftieth year, which is called a jubilee among the 
Hebrews, in which similarly happens a remission of land, the freedom 
of slaves, and the restitution of possessions which had been acquired 
at a price. Since seven multiplied seven times—with the number one 
having been assumed—begets from itself the number 50, this, the au- 
thority of the elders teaches, is assumed to be the figure of the future 
age. For it always occurs both on the eighth [day] and on the first, or 
rather it is always one, which is every day. For it is necessary that the 
Sabbath rest of the souls of God’s people happen there and be completed 
there when the part is given to those eight which a certain one wisely 
discussing the sayings of Solomon explained (cf. Eccl 11.2). Then, 
moreover, the whole fifty days after the Lord’s Resurrection are celebrat- 
ed in joy only and with abstinence relaxed on account of the figure of 
the future resurrection where there will be no labor, but the rest of joy. 
For that reason, on these days they do not kneel in prayer, because, just 
as a certain of the wise ones says, kneeling is evidence of penance and 
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of sorrow.” Whence also through all things on these days we observe 
the same solemnity as on Sunday, on which our elders handed down 
neither to hold a fast nor to kneel on account of our reverence for the 
Lord’s Resurrection.” The teachers of the Church ordained that 
on these holy days the Alleluia ought to be sung continually 
in the Church on account of the joy of the Resurrection. Be- 
cause from the Sunday of the Septuagesima up to the Pasch 
during the whole time of the fast in which we ought to pursue 
penance and the mortification of our body, that praise should 
be avoided, although at no time in the Church should God’s 
praise be lacking. Thus on the days of the Paschal solemni- 
ty, indeed through the whole fifty days up to Pentecost and 
on Sundays, when it is fitting that we rejoice and be relaxed 
from fasting, we ought frequently to repeat it [the Alleluia] 
in unceasing song. Before the Pasch, then, the time of fasting 
represents an outward sign of the present life during which on 
account of our sins we suffer daily punishments and hardships. 
The time of the Paschal fifty days, however, represents the 
future resurrection of our bodies and eternal life in heaven 
because at that time our Head was resurrected. And for that 
reason, the heavenly canticle Alleluia, which the Apostle John 
recorded in the Apocalypse that the great crowd of saints in 
heaven sang (cf. Rv 19.1), should be often repeated in this time 
in which, celebrating the glorification of our Savior, we long 
for our immortality. And this ought to be desired so that we, 
who have been placed in a foreign land and are not able wor- 
thily to sing the Lord’s song (cf. Ps 137.4), should come to the 
land of the living, in which, rejoicing without end, we sing to 
the Lord a new song forever without ceasing. On the holy Sab- 
bath of Pentecost, moreover, just as on the holy Sabbath of the 
Pasch, Baptism is celebrated with readings from the Old Testa- 
ment recited first, and then prayers and litanies are completed, 
followed by the holy celebration of the Mass. The holy Sabbath 
of Pentecost is rightly venerated with a celebration similar to 
the holy Sabbath of the Pasch, because the only-begotten Son 
of God Himself wishes that there be no distance between Him 
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and the Holy Spirit in the believers’ faith and in the virtue of 
their works, because there is no difference in their nature, say- 
ing: “I will ask the Father, and He will give you another Para- 
clete to be with you forever, the Spirit of Truth” (Jn 14.16-17), 
and likewise: “But the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, whom my Fa- 
ther will send in my name, He will teach you all things and 
bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I said to you” (Jn 
14.26), and likewise: “But when He, the Spirit of Truth, comes, 
He will direct you into all truth” (Jn 16.13). Since, therefore, 
Christ is the Truth, and the Holy Spirit the Spirit of Truth, 
and the name Paraclete is appropriate for either, there is no 
dissimilar feast where the sacrament is one. 


2.42. CONCERNING THE LORD’S DAY 


The Apostles sanctified the Lord’s Day by pious solemnity because 
on the same day our Redeemer rose from the dead. Each one, there- 
fore, is called the Lord's so that on it we keep only to divine worship, 
abstaining from earthly works or the world’s attractions, and certainly 
giving honor and reverence to this day on account of the hope of our 
resurrection, which we have in Him. For just as our Savior, the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, rose from the dead on the third day, so also we 
hope that we will be resurrected on the last day. Whence also on the 
Lord’s Day we pray standing, which is a sign of the future resurrection. 
The Universal Church, which is founded on the pilgrimage of mortal- 
ity, does this, expecting at the end of the age that which was indicated 
beforehand in the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the firstborn 
from the dead (cf. Col 1.18). We read, however, that the Sabbath was 
first celebrated by people corporally in leisure so that it would be a rep- 
resentation of rest, whence is “Sabbath” (sabbatum) translated “rest” 
(requies). The Lord Day, however, was revealed not to Jews, but to 
Christians through the Lord’s Resurrection, and from this it began to 
be a feast. For this is the first day, which is found after the seventh: 
the eighth. Hence also is it said in Ecclesiastes to signify the two tes- 
taments, “to that seven, and to that eight” (cf. Eccl 11.2). At first, it 
was handed down that the Sabbath was only to be celebrated because it 
was previously the rest of the dead. Moreover, there was no resurrection 
of anyone until the Lord Christ, who, “rising from the dead, will 
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not die. Death will no longer have dominion over him” (cf. Rom 6.9). 
Now after such a resurrection of the Lord’s body took place, so that 
what the body of the Church hopes for at the end first happened in the 
Church’s Head, the Lord’s Day, that is, the eighth, which is also the 
first, followed in a feast. Moreover, it is clear that this day is also sol- 
emn in Sacred Scriptures: for it is the first day of the age in which the 
elements of the world were formed, in which the angels were created; on 
at also Christ rose from the dead; on it the Holy Spirit descended from 
heaven upon the Apostles; and on this same day manna from heaven 
was first given in the desert. For thus says the Lord: “You will gather 
manna for six days; on the sixth day, however, you will gather double” 
(cf. Ex 16.5, 26). For the sixth day is the Day of Preparation, which 
is set before the Sabbath. The Sabbath is the seventh day, which the 
Lord’s Day follows, on which manna first came from heaven. Whence 
the Jews should understand that our Lord’s Day is preferred even then 
to the Jewish Sabbath, that even then it was indicated that no grace of 
God would descend to them from heaven on their Sabbath, but on our 
Lord’s Day, on which the Lord first rained it down.” 


2.43. CONCERNING THE FEASTS 
OF THE SAINTS 


The ancient fathers ordained that we celebrate the feasts of the Apos- 
tles or the solemnities in honor of the martyrs in the mystery of venera- 
tion, either to promote imitation or so that we be united in their merits 
and aided by their prayers. And so although we erect altars in the 
memory of martyrs, none of them are to the martyrs but to the God of 
the martyrs Himself. For which of the priests attending to an altar in 
the places of the bodies of the saints ever said: “We offer to you, Peter 
or Paul or Cyprian”? But what is offered among their memorials is 
offered to God, who crowned the martyrs, because from the reminder 
of those places a greater affection may stir up to incite charity, both 
for those whom we are able to imitate and for Him by whose aid we 
are able so to do. Therefore, we honor the martyrs in this cult of love 
and communion, by which also in this life the holy men of God are 
honored, whose hearts we believe to be prepared for such suffering on 
behalf of evangelical truth; but so much more devoutly, as with much 
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more certainty—since all uncertainties have been overcome—and with 
so much more faithful praise do we proclaim them as victors now in a 
happier life rather than as still fighting now in this life. But, truly, 
neither do we worship nor do we teach that anyone except the one God 
ought to be worshiped in that cult—which is called “latria” (latria) in 
Greek and cannot be expressed with one word in Latin—since He may 
be properly served by a certain debt to divinity. Since, moreover, the of- 
fering of sacrifice pertains to this cult—whence is idolatry said of those 
who show this to idols—in no way do we offer or order to be offered any 
such thing to any martyr, or to any holy soul, or to any angel. Whoever 
is lost in this error is reproached through sound teaching either so that 
he might be corrected or so that he might be warned. Yet these holy ones, 
whether men or angels, do not wish to have shown to them what they 
know to be owed to God alone. This is evident in Paul and Barna- 
bas. The Lycaonians, excited by the miracles that were worked through 
them, wished to offer them sacrifices as if they were gods. They prohib- 
ited such things from being done for them, having torn their clothes, 
confessing and persuading [the Lycaonians] that they were not gods 
(cf. Acts 14.1-18). It is evident, too, in the angels, just as we read 
also in the Apocalypse that an angel was forbidding that he be adored 
and saying to his adorer: “I am your fellow servant and of your breth- 
ren. Adore God!” (Rv 19.10, 22.9). And therefore rightly is it written 
to man that he is prohibited by an angel from adoring anyone but 
God alone, under whom he is also a fellow servant. Therefore, there is 
among us no cult of divine worship for angels or martyrs, because it is 
not held that they thus wish such honors as God. They do not wish to 
be worshiped as God, but they wish that He in whose illumination they 
rejoice be worshiped by us. Therefore, the martyrs are to be honored on 
account of imitation, not adored on account of obligation. They are to 
be honored with charity, not with servitude.*° It ought to be noted, 
moreover, that it is read that Felix, the twenty-seventh Roman 
pope after Saint Peter, was the first to establish that masses be 
celebrated over the memorials of the martyrs.*'! Then, blessed Greg- 
ory, the sixty-sixth pope of the city of Rome, established that 
masses be celebrated over the body.® Certainly are the feasts of the 
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saints also rightly called “nativities” (natalitia). For just as it is 
customarily said “to be born” when one proceeding from his mother’s 
womb emerges here into the light, thus also it can most rightly be said 
“having been born” of one who, freed from the chains of the flesh, is 
raised up to eternal light. And thence an ecclesiastical custom pre- 
vailed that the days on which the blessed martyrs or the confessors of 
Christ crossed over from this world we call “birthdays,” and their solem- 
nities are not called “funerals,” but “birthday celebrations.”** 


2.44. CONCERNING OFFERING SACRIFICES 
FOR THE DEAD 


Because to offer sacrifice for the repose of the faithful departed and 
to pray for them is observed through the whole world, we believe that 
at is handed down from the Apostles themselves. The Catholic Church 
holds it everywhere. If it did not believe that sins are forgiven to the 
faithful departed, neither would it give alms for their souls nor offer 
sacrifice to God. For when the Lord says: “Who sins against the Holy 
Spirit, it will not be remitted to him, neither in this world nor in the 
one to come” (cf. Mt 12.32), He shows that sins are to be forgiven to 
some in that place, purged by a certain purgatorial fire.** Therefore, 
as Saint Gregory describes in the books of the Dialogues, and 
Master Bede in the deeds of the English, it is frequently shown 
by an example or revealed by a vision, that sacrifices offered 
for them greatly benefit the souls of the dead.” And in a cer- 
tain place it is said by the most holy Augustine that without doubt the 
souls of the dead are relieved by the devotion of their living brethren 
when sacrifice is offered for them or alms are given, even if any of them 
prepared anything meritorious for himself while he was still alive in the 
body, through which such things done for him benefit him. For they do 
not benefit everyone, except on account of the different kind of life each 
one lived in the body. For actions of thanksgiving are for the very good; 
propitiations are for the not very good and for the not very wicked. For 
the very wicked, although they are of no assistance for the dead, they 
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are nevertheless consolations of some kind for the living. But for those 
they benefit, either they benefit in that there is a full remission, or at 
least in that their damnation becomes more tolerable.*° 


2.45. CONCERNING [CHURCH] 
DEDICATIONS, AND WHENCE THAT WHOLE 
ORDO DERIVES ITS ORIGIN 


We read in the Gospel that annual feasts of the dedication of 
churches are to be celebrated according to the custom of the ancients, 
where it is said: “And it was the dedication at Jerusalem” (Jn 10.22). 
“Dedications” (encaenia) certainly are feasts of the dedication (dedi- 
cationis) of the Temple. For in Greek the word “new” is “chenon.” For 
whenever anything new was dedicated (dedicatum), it was called a 
dedication (encaenia). For the Jews [were] solemnly celebrating on 
that day on which the Temple was dedicated by Solomon, just as the 
Book of Kings and the Paralipomenon [Chronicles] describe 
(cf. 1 Kgs 8.63; 2 Chr 7.5), and among them that day was treated as 
a feast. Although its use died out among them, who were bereft of both 
their cult and their Temple, Christians nevertheless, to whom it seems 
the glory has been transferred, preserve that custom of their fathers.’ 
For instance, that at the dedication of a church, on the night 
preceding the day of dedication, the relics of the saints en- 
closed in a bier are watched over in a tent with vigils: what else 
foreshadows this than that the Ark of the Covenant, with the 
holy things that were in it, was watched over through the vigils 
of the Levites in the Mosaic tabernacle before the building 
of the Temple? And that at the time of the dedication, with a 
multitude assembled from everywhere, the bier with the rel- 
ics of the saints is carried by the priests from the tent to the 
church: what does this reflect other than what the book of Par- 
alipomenon [Chronicles] describes, that “all the men of Israel 
came to King Solomon on the solemn day,” “and the Levites 
carried the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord with all the furni- 
ture of the tabernacle,” “and the priests brought it to its place, 
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that is, to the inner sanctum of the Temple into the Holy of 
Holies” (2 Chr 5.3-7)? That the high priest circles it outside 
three times—together with the priests carrying the bier and 
with the whole clergy and the rest of the people singing praise 
and litanies—before he may enter the Temple: what else does 
this signify other than the arrival of the Lord and his saints, 
which is done through the invocation of His name, just as He 
said: “Where two or three are gathered in my name, I am in 
their midst” (Mt 18.20)? And, that all the pride and the power 
of the devil, if any lies hidden in the house, will be collapsed 
and dispersed, and that according to the prophet “the Lord 
alone will be exalted on that day” (Is 2.11) and thereafter that 
place will be named for the Lord (cf. 2 Chr 7.16)? We read 
also in Joshua that the priests and the Levites and the whole 
people of Israel at the same time with the Ark of the Lord cir- 
cled around the city of Jericho, and, with the priests sounding 
trumpet blasts and the whole people crying aloud, suddenly 
the walls of the city collapsed (cf. Jos 6.10-20). Certainly, it 
signifies that, after the advent of the Savior, at the voice of 
preaching and of praise“ of the Lord earthly pride toppled 
to the ground and the kingdom of the devil was ruined. Cer- 
tainly, that twelve lamps are placed inside near the walls of 
the Temple expresses the number of the Apostles and of the 
patriarchs as twelve, who, as the Apostle John also in the Apoc- 
alypse mentions, are manifest on the edifice of the heavenly Je- 
rusalem (cf. Rv 21.12-14). Certainly, that the altar is anointed 
with chrism, after the aspersion of water, is done in imitation 
of the patriarch Jacob, who after that terrifying vision “set the 
rock up for a memorial, pouring oil over it, calling the place 
the house of God” (cf. Gn 28.18). And it is read in Exodus that 
Moses made “the holy oil of unction and from it anointed the 
Tabernacle of the Testimony and the Ark of the Covenant and 
the table with its vessels, the candlestick and its utensils, the al- 
tars of incense and of the holocaust, and all the furniture that 
relates to their service, Aaron and also his sons so that they 
may perform the Lord's priestly office” (cf. Ex 30.25-30). It is 
especially fitting that the things to be sanctified are smeared 
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with the sacred ointment of chrism so that it is shown that all 
sanctification comes about in the Holy Spirit, whose invisible 
power is mingled with the sacred chrism to provide sanctifi- 
cation. Certainly, that the incense is then placed on the altar 
by the high priest, signifies that the prayer of the priest over 
it ought to be pure, so that he may be able to say to the Lord 
with the prophet: “Let my prayer be directed just as incense 
in your sight” (Ps 140.2). Moreover, that relics of the saints are 
placed beneath the stone surface of the altar signifies that the 
saints have seats and rest under God’s throne. The Apostle 
John bears witness to this in the Apocalypse when he says, “I 
saw under the altar of God the souls of those slain on account 
of the Word of God and on account of the witness they gave, 
and they cried with a loud voice, saying: ‘How long, O Lord, 
Holy and True, do you not judge and avenge our blood on 
those who dwell on the earth?’ And white robes were given 
to each of them, and it was said to them that they should rest 
for a short time until [the number of] their fellow slaves and 
their brothers who are to be slain just as they had been, should 
be filled up” (Rv 6.9-11). Indeed, after the dedication of the 
church and the altar is completed, the bishop and clergy dress 
themselves in other vestments and solemnly celebrate the holy 
celebration of the Mass. This too was preserved from ancient 
custom because it is read in Paralipomenon [Chronicles] that 
after “the Ark” was set “in its place, that is, the Holy of Holies” 
and “when the priests had come out of the sanctuary, all of the 
priests were sanctified, both the Levites and the cantors, that 
is, both they that were under Asaph and they that were un- 
der Heman, and they that were under Jeduthun, the sons and 
brothers, standing at the east side of the altar, clothed with 
fine linen, were sounding cymbals and psalteries and cithars” 
(2 Chr 5.7, 11-13), etc. And likewise, “the king also and the 
whole people sacrificed victims before the Lord,” and a little 
later, “and the king and all the people dedicated the house of 
God. And the priests stood in their offices and the Levites with 
the instruments of music of the Lord, which King David made 
to praise the Lord because His mercy is forever” (cf. 2 Chr 7.4- 
6). This, moreover, is much more excellent than that ancient 
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dedication because there many thousands of cattle and sheep 
were slaughtered, but here the body of the Lamb is sacrificed 
“who has taken away the sins of the world” (cf. Jn 1.29); there 
a multitude of trumpets and cymbals and other musical in- 
struments sounded; here, however, the joyful melody brought 
forward from a devout heart sounds sweetly from the voices of 
men. As much as truth differs from shadow, so much does our 
sacrifice differ from that victim of the Law; and as much as 
the perceptible surpasses the imperceptible, so much does the 
praise of the human voice brought forward from a pure heart 
surpass the vain breath of trumpets and striking of cymbals. 
But because everything happened for those ones in a figure, 
while we contemplate the Lord’s glory when His presence has 
been revealed, we see that custom of the ancients, transferred 
into our rite, so much more fittingly as much more truly. All the 
feasts, moreover, have been instituted by prudent men for a variety of 
religious reasons and at diverse times in honor of the martyrs, lest per- 
chance an infrequent gathering of people diminish its faith in Christ. 
Therefore, for this reason some days were established so that all come 
together equally into one, and from a shared perception both the faith 
might grow and a greater joy might arise.*° 


2.46. CONCERNING THE FEASTS 
OF ANCIENT TIMES AND WHY FEASTS AND 
HOLIDAYS WERE SO CALLED 


These were the feast days in the ancient Law: the Days of 
Unleavened Bread and Passover, when at the fullest moon, 
when the leaven had been cast aside, a lamb was sacrificed; 
the day of Pentecost, on which the Law was given to Moses on 
the summit of Mount Sinai, on which the first loaves of proposi- 
lion were offered from the crops (cf. Ex 25.30);°° there is the day 
of the Sabbath, on which leisure was honored and on which 
it was not permitted to gather manna in the desert; the neome- 
nia, the celebration of the new moon.*' Moreover, the Jews al- 
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ways held a festival day at the beginning of the months [of the 
year]; this is the first moon, and they did this at the begin- 
ning of the months [of the year] because with the waning of 
the moon, the time [of the year] was finished, and with [the 
moon’s] springing forth again [the new year] begins. The Day 
of Trumpets is at the beginning of the seventh month, when 
the Jews conducting their solemnity sounded a trumpet more 
loudly and offered more sacrifices on it than during a single 
month (cf. Lv 23.23-25; Nm 29.1). In this month—that is, on 
the tenth day of this month—is the Day of Atonement or of 
Purification (cf. Lv 23.27), when the chief priest once a year 
entered into the Holy of Holies and cleansed the holy things 
and the Holy of Holies with a sprinkling of blood, and with 
the people praying outside, he alone prayed inside, offering 
incense to the Lord on the altar of incense both for his own 
ignorance and for the people’s. In this month also is the most 
famous Feast of the Tabernacles, that is, of the tents, when 
from the fifteenth day of this month for seven days they lived 
in shelters made up of palm branches and tree branches thick 
with leaves and willow from the stream, and they rejoiced in 
the presence of the Lord their God in remembrance of their 
exodus from Egypt because the Lord had them dwell in tents 
when He led them forth from the land of Egypt (cf. Lv 23.40- 
43). Days of fasting, moreover, of the fourth, fifth, seventh, 
and tenth month, were celebrated among them on account of 
those reasons that we mentioned above when we discussed the 
fast. And “feast days” (festi dies) are so called because “justice” 
(ius) is pronounced on them, that is, “is said,” so that “crimes” 
are not pronounced on them. Similarly also “festivals” (feri- 
ae) are so called from “speaking” (ſando).“ For this reason Pope 
Sylvester I established among the Romans that the names of 
the days which were formerly called according to the names 
of their gods, that is: Sol, Luna, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 
and Saturn, were thereafter called “festival days” (feriae), that 
is: the first day, the second day, the third day, the fourth day, 
the fifth day, the sixth day.“ This is because in the beginning 
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of Genesis it was written what God said on each day: that is, 
the first: let there be light; the second: let there be the firma- 
ment; the third, let the earth produce green herb, and other 
things similarly (cf. Gn 1.9, 1.6, and 1.11). But he instructed 
that they name the Sabbath using the ancient word of the Law 
and name the first day the Lord’s Day because on it the Lord 
rose again. The same Pope established that the leisure of the 
Sabbath will shift to the Lord’s Day so that on this day we are 
free from earthly works to praise God according to that which 
was written: “Be still and see that Iam God” (Ps 45.11 LXX). 
According to this custom the holy Church orders us on the 
birthdays of the saints to be still, that is, to celebrate God’s 
praises. Moreover, one who wishes to rest from agriculture on 
these days in order to subject himself to drunkenness and ine- 
briation or give attention to foolish jokes, he should know that 
he sins through such leisure more than if he pursued some 
useful work, to which Solomon attests, who says: “Woe to those 
who pass their time in wine and are eager to drink of their 
cups” (cf. Prv 23.30), and likewise, “A wise servant,” he says, 
“is acceptable to the king; the good-for-nothing will undergo 
his anger” (Prv 14.35). We already spoke above according to 
the sense of our ancestors about the more renowned feasts for 
the instruction of those who serve God in the Church and are 
in charge of the people, and in the present book we explain 
about the origin of the chant and the readings and in addition 
about the authority of the Creed. 


2.47. CONCERNING THE CANTICLE 


It is read that Moses first of all instituted the canticle when, 
after the ten plagues had struck Egypt and Pharaoh had been drowned 
with his people by the unusual march of the sea, he exceedingly joyfully 
fled to the desert, saying: “Let us sing to the Lord, for He is glorious- 
ly honored” (cf. Ex 15.1). Likewise, the same author composed 
the ominous canticle of future things in Deuteronomy (cf. Dt 
31.19-21). Afterward also, Deborah, a not unknown woman, is re- 
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ported in the book of Judges to have performed this ministry (cf. Jgs 5). 
Afterwards [it is reported] that many, not only men but also wom- 
en filled with the divine spirit, had chanted the mysteries. A canticle, 
moreover, is a human voice [alone], while a psalm is what is sung to 
a harp.™* 


2.48. CONCERNING THE PSALMS 


The Church asserts that the prophet David in a great mystery was 
the first after Moses to make use of the Psalter (cf. 1 Chr 13.8, 16.5). 
For he, having been specifically chosen from childhood by the Lord for 
this gift, merited to be the prince of singers and the treasury of the 
Psalms. His Psalter is often repeated by the Church, therefore, with its 
melody of sweet songs by which souls are more easily turned to com- 
punction. The early Church so chanted the Psalms that it made the 
Psalmist’s voice resound with a slight inflection so that it was closer 
to speaking than to singing. The custom of singing was instituted in 
the Church not on account of spiritual folks, but on account of fleshly 
ones, so that those who are not pricked by the words might be moved by 
the melody’s sweetness. For in fact thus even the most blessed Augustine 
in his Confessions endorsed the custom of singing in Church “so that 
through delights of the ears,” he said, “a weaker soul might rise up to a 
state of pious devotion.” For in these holy words our souls are more de- 
voutly and zealously moved to the flame of piety when it is sung than 
when it is not sung. I do not know by what hidden familiarity all our 
affections are more excited by the diversity or newness of sounds when 
sung by a sweet and skillful voice.” It is proper that the psalmist is 
very clear and lucid both in voice and in craft so that he might inspire 
the souls of the hearers with the delight of sweetness. Moreover, his 
voice will not be coarse or raucous or discordant, but sonorous, sweet, 
smooth, and sharp. Having a sound and a melody fitting for holy 
worship, it is not one [voice] that might show a melodramatic method, 
but a Christian simplicity in its rhythm. Neither is it one that may be 
redolent of musical gesture or theatrical art, but rather one that brings 
hearers to compunction. A perfect voice is high, clear, and sweet: 
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high, so that it is capable of a lofty matter; clear, so that it fills 
the ears; sweet, so that it coaxes the minds of those hearing. 
If it should lack any of these, it will not be a perfect voice. The 
ancients indeed abstained from meals on the day before chanting. On 
account of their voice, they regularly used pale legumes, whence in the 
common tongue “cantors” (cantores) were called “bean-eaters” (faba- 
rii).°° If, therefore, so much was done among the heathen for 
the purpose of preserving the voice, how much more so is it 
fitting among the Christians that they abstain from every al- 
lurement of the pleasures not out of concern for the voice, but 
to preserve their virtue? 


2.49. CONCERNING HYMNS 


It is clear that the prophet David himself first composed and sang 
hymns, and then the other prophets did so too. Afterwards, indeed, the 
three boys placed in the furnace spoke, invoking the entire creation, 
singing to the Creator of all (cf. Dn 3.2345). And so, in singing 
hymns and psalms, we have the example and the precepts not only of 
the prophets, but also of the Lord himself and of the Apostles concern- 
ing this matter, which are useful for piously moving the soul and in- 
flaming the desire for divine love. There are, moreover, divine [hymns] 
and those composed by human talent. Hilary, a Gallic bishop, born of 
a Pict, famous for his eloquence, first flourished in his verses of hymns. 
After him, Bishop Ambrose, a man of great glory in Christ and a most 
famous teacher in the Church, is known to have flourished most fruit- 
fully in songs of this kind. Hence are hymns called Ambrosian from 
his name, because they first began to be celebrated during his time in 
the Church of Milan. The devotion of his feast is henceforth observed 
through all the churches of the West. Songs, moreover, of whatever kind 
that are said in God’s praise are called hymns.” 


2.50. CONCERNING ANTIPHONS 


The Greeks first composed antiphons with two choirs alternately 
weaving together just as two Seraphim and two Testaments crying 
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aloud to each other in turn. Among the Latins, however, the same 
most blessed Ambrose first established antiphons, in imitation of the 
example of the Greeks. Thence has their use spread to all the regions of 
the West?’ 


2.51. CONCERNING RESPONSORIES 


“Responsories” (responsoria) were invented by Italians a long 
time ago and called by this name because the chorus responds (re- 
spondeat) to the one singing by echoing him. Previously each one 
did this alone; now sometimes two or three sing together with the choir 
responding in many voices.“ 


2.52. CONCERNING READINGS 


Tradition holds that to proclaim readings is an ancient institution 
of the Jews. For indeed on lawful and fixed days they made use of 
readings from the Law and the Prophets in the synagogues, and [the 
Church] preserves this from the ancient institution of the Fathers. A 
reading, moreover, is not an unimportant edification of those listen- 
ing, whence is it fitting that when it is sung it should be sung by all, 
when it is prayed it should be prayed by all, and when a reading is 
read, what is read should be heard by all in silence. For even if some- 
one should arrive at the time when the reading is being celebrated, 
he should adore only God and, having signed his forehead, should 
carefully give his ear. It is clear that the time of praying is when we all 
pray, and it is also clear that he should pray privately when he wishes, 
lest by the excuse of prayer you waste the reading because one is not al- 
ways able to have it offered, whereas the opportunity to pray is readily 
available. You should not think that little advantage springs from the 
hearing of a reading. It is possible that prayer itself becomes more fertile 
when the mind stuffed with a recent reading runs through the images 
of divine things that it recently heard. For also Martha’s sister Mary, 
who, sitting at Jesus’s feet, ignored her sister, and listened more intently 
to the Word, is confirmed by the Lord’s voice to have chosen for herself 
the better part (cf. Lk 10.39-42). Therefore also the deacon with a 
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clear voice urges silence so that, either as long as Psalms are sung or as 
long as the reading is proclaimed, unity might be preserved by all, so 
that what is preached to all may equally be heard by dll.“ For whoev- 
er wishes duly and appropriately to celebrate the office of read- 
ing ought to be imbued with teaching and books and ornamented with 
knowledge of meanings and words so that he understands in the dis- 
tinctions of sentences, where a paragraph should end, where a speech 
should be placed, and where the end of the sentence should be drawn 
to a close; and, so armed, he will get hold of the power of recitation 
so that he might move everyone’s minds and senses forward toward 
understanding by discerning the kinds of deliveries and by expressing 
the particular moods of the sentences in a voice sometimes simply of 
indicating, sometimes of grieving, sometimes of resenting, some- 
times of rebuking, sometimes of encouraging, sometimes of pitying, 
sometimes of investigating, and how other things similar to these 
are to be expressed according to the particular kind of recitation. 
For in the Scriptures there are many things that, unless expressed in 
a particular way, lapse into a contrary sense, just as this is: “Who 
shall make an accusation against the elect of God? God who justifies?” 
(Rom 8.33). If this should be said as if confirming it, with its kind of 
delivery not preserved, a great perversity arises. Therefore, it ought to 
be delivered thus™ so that the “investigation” (percunctatio) comes 
first and the “interrogation” (interrogatio) follows. For the ancients 
said that the difference between an investigation and an interrogation 
is that for an investigation many answers are possible, but for an in- 
terrogation only “yes” or “no.” Therefore, it will be delivered thus that 
after the investigation in which we say, “Who shall make an accusa- 
tion against the elect of God?” that which follows should be articulated 
in the tone of an interrogation, “God who justifies?” so that it may be 
silently answered “no.” And, likewise, we should investigate: “Who is 
it that condemns?” And again we should interrogate: “Christ Jesus, 
who died, but, more importantly, who rose again, who is at the right 
hand of God, and who intercedes for us?” so that everywhere silently 
“no” is responded. But indeed, in that place where it says: “What there- 
Jore should we say? That the nations which were not pursuing justice 
have attained justice?” (cf. Rom 9.30). The following text will not 
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be coherent unless after the investigation in which it is asked, “What 
therefore should we say?” and the response should be given “that the 
nations which were not pursuing justice have attained justice.™? And 
there are many other passages that similarly demand their 
own force of delivery. And in addition it is fitting for the lector to 
strive for the proper force of accents so that he know on which syllable 
the force of the pronunciation should be lengthened,' because there 
are many sayings that ought to be distinguished only by pro- 
nouncing the accent lest its meaning be misunderstood. But it 
is fitting to learn these things from the grammarians. Again, 
the voice of the lector ought to be simple and clear and suitable for 
every kind of pronunciation, filled with manly vitality, eschewing a 
rustic and untamed sound, neither low, nor too high, not broken, not 
immature, and sounding in no way feminine, b not having words 
puffed or gasped, not by grindings in the throat, nor by resounding in 
the hollow of the mouth, not by lengthening with gaping lips, but pro- 
nounced moderately and uniformly and smoothly and clearly so that 
each letter is spoken with its sound, and each single word is adorned 
with its proper accent. The speech should not be subdued for the pur- 
pose of showing off"? He also ought not to be shameless in the 
motion of his body, but ought to have the appearance of dignity. For 
a lector ought to pay attention to the ears and to the heart, not to the 
eyes, lest he make from his own self spectators rather than hearers. It 
is an ancient opinion that lectors took particular care of the voice for 
the purpose of proclaiming so that they might be able to be heard amid 
commotion, whence “lectors” (lectores) used to be called “heralds” 
(praecones) or “proclaimers” (proclamatores).'° 


2.53. CONCERNING THE BOOKS OF 
THE TWO TESTAMENTS 


Readings from the Sacred Scriptures are proclaimed in the churches 
of Christ. The same Sacred Scripture consists of the Old Law and the 
New. The Old Law, which is called the Old Testament, is that which 
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was given first to the Jews through Moses and the prophets. It is called 
a “testament” (testamentum), moreover, because it was written and 
sealed by the prophets, certainly suitable “witnesses” (testibus). The 
New Law is the Gospel, which is called the New Testament, which was 
given through Christ, the Son of God Himself, and through his Apos- 
tles. That Old Law is like a root; this New One, like the fruit from the 
root. For from the Law the Gospel comes. Accordingly, Christ, who is 
made evident here, was foretold before in the Law—indeed He Himself 
spoke in the prophets, just as it is written: I who spoke, behold, I am 
here” (Is 52.6)—certainly sending the Law before, just as a pedagogue 
Jor children, indeed now furnishing the Gospel for all adults, a com- 
plete teaching of life. Therefore, in the former, the good things of the 
earth were promised to those who were performing works; in the latter, 
the heavenly kingdom is granted to those living under grace by faith. 
The Gospel, moreover, is called the Good News, and in truth it is good 
news as those who receive it should be called sons of God. 

These are the books of the Old Testament which the leaders of the 
churches handed down to be received and read on account of the love 
of teaching and of duty. First are the five books of the Law, that is, of 
Moses: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. Six- 
teen historical books follow them: indeed, single books of Joshua (Iesu 
Nave) and Judges, and Ruth; also four books of Kings [1-2 Samuel, 
1-2 Kings], two of Paralipomenon [Chronicles], single books also 
of Tobit and Esther and Judith, two of Esdras and two of Maccabees. 
After these are sixteen prophetic books: single books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, and single books of the twelve [minor] prophets, 
and these certainly are prophetic. After these, there are eight books of 
verses, which are written among the Hebrews in different meter, that 
is: the Book of Job, and the Book of Psalms, and Proverbs, and Ecclesi- 
astes, and the Song of Songs, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah. Thus ave the forty-five books of the Old Testament 
completed. Then, first in the New Testament there are four Gospels: 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Fourteen epistles of the Apostle 
Paul follow these, to which also are added the seven catholic epistles of 
James, Peter, John, and Jude, and also the Acts of the Twelve Apostles. 
The seal of all of these is the Apocalypse of John, which is a revelation 
of Jesus Christ, who closes all the books in time and in order. These are 
the canonical seventy-two books, and on account of this Moses chose 
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seventy priests who were prophesying (cf. Nm 11.2425). On ac- 
count of this also, Jesus our Lord commanded seventy-two disciples to 
preach (cf. Lk 10.1). And because seventy-two languages were spread 
throughout the world, the Holy Spirit fittingly provided that there were 
as many books as nations, by which peoples and nations might be built 
up to receive the grace of faith (cf. Gn 10). 


2.54. CONCERNING THE WRITERS 
OF THE SACRED BOOKS 


These are held to be the writers of the Old Testament according to 
the tradition of the Hebrews: first, Moses wrote the Pentateuch. Joshua 
(Iesu Nave) set forth his own book. Samuel wrote Judges and also 
Ruth and the first part of Samuel. David wrote the following parts 
of Samuel up to the end. Jeremiah set forth all of Malachi, for pre- 
viously he was scattered through the histories of the separate kings. 
The Hebrews think that Moses wrote the Book of Job; others think it 
was one of the prophets. Indeed, ten prophets wrote the Psalter, that 
is: Moses, David, Solomon, Asaph, Ethan, Jeduthun, Heman (cf. 1 
Chr 15.19, 25.1), and the sons of Korah, that is: Assi Elkanah, and 
Abiasaph (cf. Ex 6.24). There are those who say that they also wrote 
Esdras, Haggai, and Zechariah. Solomon wrote Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Songs. Isaiah wrote his own book. Jeremiah wrote his 
own book along with his Lamentations. Wise men of the synagogue 
wrote Ezekiel, the twelve [minor prophets], Daniel, the Paralipom- 
enon [Chronicles], and Esther. Ezra wrote his own book. When the 
Jews had returned to Jerusalem, after the burning of the Law by the 
Chaldeans, the same Ezra, the scribe, inspired by the Divine Spirit, 
prepared again all these books. He corrected all the volumes of the 
Prophets, which had been corrupted by the Gentiles, and established 
the whole Testament in twenty-two books so that there were as many 
books in the Law as there were letters [of the Hebrew alphabet]. After 
Ezra, seventy translators set forth the first edition from Hebrew into 
Greek under the Egyptian king Ptolemy, the successor to Alexander, 
who was studious in reading and gathered the books of all the nations. 
For he, sending many gifts to the Temple, asked from Eleazar, who was 
the chief priest, that old men from the twelve tribes of Israel be sent over 
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who could translate all the books. And so that he might observe the fi- 
delity of their translations, he gave separate rooms to each of those who 
had been selected, and, assigning [the task] to all of them, he ordered 
that all the Scriptures be translated. When they had carried out the 
business of this task for seventy days, he then gathered into one every- 
one’s translations, which they had made while separated into different 
places with no one near to anyone else. And, then, all the books were 
found to have been translated through the Holy Spirit because they 
were discovered to be in agreement not only in their understanding, 
but also in their words. This was the first true and divine translation. 
The churches of all the nations first began to ponder these books, and 
the first stewards of the churches handed down the same, translating 
them from Greek into Latin. 

After this, Aquila set forth a second edition, and Theodotion and 
Symmachus, both Jewish converts, set forth a third and a fourth. Ori- 
gen discovered a fifth edition and a sixth and compared them to the 
other editions mentioned above. And so, these are the only ones who 
translated the Sacred Scriptures from Hebrew into the Greek tongue, 
and each one is so numbered. For of the Latin translators who trans- 
lated from Greek into our speech, as Saint Augustine remembers, the 
number is infinite. “For if to anyone,” he says, “in the earliest times of 
the faith a Greek codex came to hand and he sensed that he had some 
small amount of expertise in each language, he immediately dared 
to translate it,” and thence it happened that so innumerable were 
the translators that existed among the Latins. Only the priest Jerome, 
however, translated the Sacred Scriptures from Hebrew into the Latin 
language. Generally, all the churches use his edition in every circum- 
stance because it is truer in its sense and clearer in its words. Solomon 
is proven to have written the Book of Wisdom by those witnesses in 
whom it is thus read: “You have chosen me,” he says, “to be a king 
of your people, and you told me to build a temple in your holy name 
in the city of your dwelling place” (cf. Wis 9.7-8). The Hebrews, as 
a certain one of the wise men remembers, accepted this work among 
the canonical scriptures. After they killed Christ, they called to mind 
and understood the most evident testimonies concerning Christ in the 
same book, in which is written: “The wicked said among themselves: 
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‘Let us seize the just one because he is useless to us and is opposed to 
our works” (cf. Wis 2.12), and, “He promised that he had knowl- 
edge of God and named himself the son of God” (cf. Wis 2.13), and 
later, “For if he truly is the son of God, He will support him and free 
him from the hand of his enemies” (cf. Wis 2.18), and then, “so that 
we know his reverence and try his patience, let us condemn him to a 
most disgraceful death” (cf. Wis 2.19). After they had made this com- 
parison, lest some of us disparage them for such open sacrilege, they 
withdrew it from the prophetic volumes and forbid their own to read it. 
Joshua, the son of Sirach of Jerusalem, grandson of the priest Joshua 
about whom Zechariah is mindful, composed the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
(cf. Zec 3.1). This book is marked with the title of Solomon among the 
Latins on account of the similarity of language. In addition, it is not 
at all agreed upon which authors wrote the books of Judith, Tobit, or 
Maccabees. The New Testament, on the other hand: the four Evange- 
lists wrote each of the four books of the Gospels, of which only Matthew 
is held to have written in the Hebrew language, the others in Greek. 
The Apostle Paul wrote his epistles, of which he wrote nine to the seven 
churches, the rest to his disciples: Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. More- 
over, it is doubtful to most Latins that the Epistle to the Hebrews is his 
on account of its difference of speech. Some accept that Barnabas wrote 
it; others hold that it was written by Clement. Peter wrote the two letters 
in his name, which are called catholic. Of these, the second is believed 
by some not to be his on account of its difference of style and of speech. 
James wrote his epistle, which is also denied by some to be his, but is 
judged to have been composed under his name by another. John himself 
set forth John’s epistles, of which only the first is asserted by some to be 
his. The two others of John are deemed to be those of a certain priest, 
John, whose tomb—according to an opinion of Jerome—is shown to be 
another tomb at Ephesus.’ Jude set forth his own epistle. Luke com- 
posed the Acts of the Apostles just as he heard and saw. The evangelist 
John wrote the Apocalypse at the same time in which he was delivered 
to the island of Patmos, bound up on account of his preaching of the 
Gospel. 

These are the writers of the sacred books, speaking with divine in- 
spiration and dispensing the precepts of the Church for our education. 
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Moreover, the Holy Spirit is believed to be the author of the same Scrip- 
tures, for He Himself wrote, He who spoke through His prophets the 
things to be written.” 


2.55. CONCERNING BENEDICTIONS 


The ancient blessing through Moses announces and establishes that 
a blessing be given to the people by the priests, by which it is ordered 
to bless the people under the sacrament of a threefold invocation. For 
the Lord said to Moses: “Thus will you bless my people and I will bless 
them: May the Lord bless you and protect you; may the Lord shine his 
face on you and have mercy on you; and may the Lord turn his coun- 
tenance to you and give you peace” (cf. Nm 6.2 3-26). Hence also 
the Church’s custom has numerous blessings in various cir- 
cumstances. Oil is blessed on apostolic authority as medicine 
for the sick, for the Apostle James taught this thus: “Is any one 
among you sick?” he says. “Let him bring in the priests of the 
Church so that they pray over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ” (cf. Jas 5.14). Salt and wa- 
ter are blessed in various customs of the faithful, for sick peo- 
ple, against the image of the enemy, for the health of cattle, 
for illnesses to be taken away, and other things, just as it is read 
that Alexander, a martyr and the seventh bishop of the Roman 
Church after Peter, established that water with salt be blessed and 
sprinkled on people’s homes. ? For there is no other element in 
this world that purifies all things just as it enlivens everything. 
Therefore, when we are baptized in Christ, through it we are 
reborn, so that, purified, we might be enlivened. What flowed 
together with His blood from the side of Christ at the time of 
His Passion shows that He thence has the powerful sacrament 
of every sanctification and cleanliness. Moreover, that sancti- 
fied salt is mixed with water proceeds from divine authority, 
which ordered that it be sent through Elisha into the spring so 
that the barrenness of the waters at Jericho were healed (cf. 2 
Kgs 2.20-22). Therefore, the nature of salt is near to and most 
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closely connected to the nature of water because both ele- 
ments are of the same kind and have the same duty and signifi- 
cance. For water cleanses from filth; salt dispels rot. Water pro- 
duces splendor; salt adds soundness. Water signifies the drink 
of wisdom; salt indicates the tasting of prudence that certainly 
the authority of the sacred books sufficiently witnesses, and 
their many testimonies record. For this marvelous effect of di- 
vine activity happens so that God Himself blesses through the 
mouths of the priests, and through their perceptible ministry 
the divine power invisibly effects the sacrament. The priest’s 
devout intention supplicates for the salvation of men, and the 
devotion of divine duty furnishes it. And thus it happens that 
the charity, which produces the invocation in the priest, itself 
furnishes complete health from the Lord. 


2.56. CONCERNING THE SYMBOL 


Our ancestors handed down the Symbol established so that after 
the Ascension of our Lord and Savior to the Father, when His disci- 
ples, inflamed after the coming of the Holy Spirit, were speaking in 
the languages of all the nations—by which prognostication it follows 
that no people is foreign to them, no foreign language is seen as un- 
approachable or inaccessible—a precept was given to them by the Lord 
to go out to preach the word of God to each and every nation (cf. Mt 
28.16-20). And so, about to depart from each other, they first decided 
in common for themselves upon a norm for future preaching, lest, as 
they scattered from each other to different places, something different or 
dissonant be preached to those who were invited to the faith of Christ. 
Therefore, all of them, sequestered in one place and filled with the Holy 
Spirit, by discussing briefly among themselves in one group the evi- 
dence of preaching, compiled what they were thinking and decided that 
this rule be given to believers. Moreover, they wanted to call this “the 
Symbol” for many and most just reasons. For “symbol” (symbolum) is 
Greek and is able to designate both “evidence” (indicium) and a “col- 
lection” (collatio), which means that they bring together many things 
into one. For the Apostles made it in their words by gathering together 
into one what each one thought. It is, therefore, called “evidence” or 
“a sign” (signum) because in that time, just as the Apostle Paul said 
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(cf. 2 Cor 11.13) and is reported in the Acts of the Apostles (cf. Acts 
15.24), many pretended that they were apostles of Christ, even calling 
upon Christ, but not delivering the tradition with its lineage intact. 
And so therefore this evidence was put down through which he is rec- 
ognized who was preaching Christ truly according to apostolic norms. 
The Symbol is also a sign through which God is known and which 
hence the believers learn so that they might know how they ought to 
prepare for contests of faith against the devil. In this certainly are few 
words, but all the sacraments are contained in it. For these have been 
collected by the Apostles in brief from all the Scriptures so that, since 
many of the believers do not know letters or those who know are not 
able to read the Scriptures because of worldly distractions, by retain- 
ing these in their heart they may have salvific knowledge sufficient 
Jor themselves. For the word of faith is brief and once was predicted by 
the prophet “because a short word will the Lord make over the earth” 
(Rom 9.28; cf. Is 10.23 LX X)."" 


2.57. CONCERNING THE RULE OF FAITH 


After the Apostolic Symbol, this is the most certain faith that our 
teachers handed down so that we may profess that the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit are of one essence and of the same power and 
eternity, one God invisible, thus so that in each of the persons what is 
particular is preserved and neither is the Trinity divided in substance 
nor in any way confused in person. Also, the Father is to be confessed 
as unbegotien, the Son as only-begotten, and the Holy Spirit as nei- 
ther begotten nor unbegotten, but proceeding from the Father and the 
Son; that the Son proceeds by being born from the Father, but the Holy 
Spirit by proceeding is not born; that the Son Himself also took up a 
complete man from the Virgin without sin so that he whom He created 
out of goodness alone, having fallen through his own free will, may be 
mercifully renewed; that He who was truly crucified both rose on the 
third day and ascended to heaven with the very same flesh glorified, in 
which He is also expected to come to judge the living and the dead. And 
that Christ bore a divine and a human substance, one person perfect 
in both because the integrity of both substances did not double his per- 
son, and the unity of his person did not confuse his double substance. 
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Indeed, neither excluded the other because the one [person] preserved 
both [substances] by undefiled right, which the salutary authority of 
the New and Old Testaments points out, the former explained through 
prophecy and the latter truly through history. And that neither about 
God nor about the created things of the world should there be anything 
understood with pagans or with heretics in those matters in which they 
dissent from the truth, but that divine utterances in each Testament 
testify that only this ought to be understood: that God created both 
man and the universe out of no necessity, and that there is absolutely 
no visible or invisible substance except what is either God or the good 
things created by a good God. God is the highest and unchangeable 
good; creatures, indeed, are lower and changeable goods. And that the 
origin of the soul is uncertain, and that the nature of angels or of the 
soul is not part of the divine substance, but God creation was created 
out of nothing, and therefore is incorporeal because it was created in 
the image of God. Concerning the duty of character, without which the 
Jaith of divine worship becomes slothful and with which the integrity of 
divine worship is brought about: that each one loving God on account 
of God, and his neighbor in God, persevering also in the love of his en- 
emies, accomplishes this so that he attains the former by accomplishing 
the latter. That one is not able to defile another where consent of will 
is not given. That lawful marriages are not believed to be damned, 
although it is believed also that the posterity born from them are subject 
to Original Sin, and that it is taught in the Law that the integrity of 
faithful virgins and the continent is to be preferred to them. And, the 
one Baptism of the Trinity should not be repeated, which is a sin. And, 
neither should it be thought on account of the difference of ministers 
handing it down that it is conferred by each single one, but it is given 
by His power from Him alone about whom we read it said: “Upon 
whom you will see the Spirit descending and remaining over Him, He 
it is who baptizes in the Holy Spirit. And I saw and I gave testimony 
that He is the Son of God” (Jn 1.33-34). And let us not think that we 
have no need of the remedies of penance for the daily excesses of human 
frailty, without which we are not able to exist in this life, thus so that 
we confess that all our sins are erased by penance’s fruitful compunc- 
lion, as it is written: “Blessed are those whose iniquities are pardoned 
and whose sins are hidden. Blessed the man to whom the Lord did not 
impute sin” (Ps 31.1-2 LXX). No one, likewise, is joined to Christ the 
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Head by his own strength, but through divine grace, and is strength- 
ened by perseverance in unbroken peace in the unity of the Church her- 
self. Nor is it thought that anything good should be attributed to the 
choice of human will, but the whole number of the elect is acquired 
according to the plan of God’s will. Also, temporal goods are created 
by God in common for good people and for the wicked and by His dis- 
pensation are either given or denied to each one of them. It is not the 
possession of such goods by any one of the faithful, but their use that 
should be either condemned or approved. Good people alone, however, 
are able to obtain certain and eternal goods in the future. We believe 
that the Church—as it is now shaped—keeps a pledge of these goods, 
having now the first-fruits of the Spirit, and in the future the perfec- 
tion, here to be sustained in hope, afterwards to be fed in reality, now 
to appear “through a glass in a dark manner”; in the future, “however, 
face to face” (1 Cor 13.12), when it will have been brought into view 
through faith. Until it is perfected, so that we might enjoy the eternal 
goods of the Most High God, we will also not hinder our neighbors from 
enjoying them. Also we have that hope of the resurrection, so that we 
believe also that we will rise in the same order and same form in which 
the Lord Himself rose from the dead and in the same body in which we 
are or live, not changing our nature or sex, but only laying aside our 
frailty and vices. And also, that Satan himself will be condemned to 
eternal fire with his angels and his worshipers, and not—according to 
impious argumentation—to be restored to his original state, that is, to 
the angelic dignity from which he fell by his own malice. 

This is the true integrity of the tradition of the catholic faith, from 
which, if one rejects one thing whatsoever, his whole belief in the faith 
is lost. 1. 


2.58. CONCERNING VARIOUS HERESIES 


This, therefore, is to be avoided by every soul fearful of God 
so that one does not fall from the Catholic faith into the er- 
rors of the heretics, falling from and abandoning the teaching 
of truth, because this is a most certain kind of death. But so 
that one may be able more easily to defend against this, we en- 
closed in this book whatever we found cut out and marked up 
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by Catholic teachers about the errors of heretics and schismat- 
ics at the same time with their authors or followers. 

“Heresy” (haeresis) in Greek is so called from “choice” (electio- 
ne), because each one chooses (eligat) for himself what seems to him 
to be better, as the Peripatetic, Academic, Epicurean, and Stoic philos- 
ophers, or just as others who, thinking up perverse teaching, withdrew 
from the Church by their own free will. Thence, then, “heresy” (haer- 
esis), ¿s named in the Greek language from the meaning [of the word] 
“choice” (electionis), by which each one by his own judgment chooses 
for himself what to establish or to accept. Truly we are permitted to 
introduce nothing of our own judgment, nor to choose what anoth- 
er brings in from his own judgment. We have God’s Apostles for au- 
thors, who did not choose to introduce anything whatsoever from their 
own judgment, but faithfully distributed to the nations the teaching 
they received from Christ. “Sects” (secta) are named from “following” 
(sectando) and from “holding” (tenendo). We say “sects” for states 
of minds and things established faithfully around a teaching or a way 
of life that some follow by holding them and thinking things far differ- 
ent from others in the cultivation of religion. “Schism” (scisma) is so 
called from the division (scissura) of minds within the same worship 
as others, but they delight only in disagreement (discidio) in the con- 
gregation. Moreover, schism occurs when everyone says: “We are just,” 
“We sanctify the impure,” and other similar things. “Superstition” 
(superstitio) zs so called because it is a superfluous (superflua) or 
superimposed (superinstituta) observance. Others say it is from the 
aged because those surviving (superstites) for many years grow senile 
and error-prone with age.“ 

Among the Jews, however, these were heresies: of the Phari- 
sees, the Sadducees, the Essenes, the Masbothei, the Genistae, 
and the Meristae. The Pharisees then and the Sadducees are in op- 
position to each other, for “Pharisees” (Pharisaei) is translated from 
the Hebrew into Latin as “separated ones” (divisi) because they give 
preference to the righteousness of the traditions and observances that 
they call “seconds” (deutereses), whence they are called “separated” 
(divisi) from the people as if through righteousness. “Sadducees” (Sa- 
ducaei) is translated “just ones” (iusti), for they claim for themselves 
what they are not. They deny the resurrection of the body and teach that 
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the soul dies with the body, not to mention they believe that there 
are neither spirits nor angels. They accept only the five books of the 
Law; they reject the prophecies of the prophets. The Essenes say that it 
is Christ Himself who taught them total abstinence. The Masbothez say 
that it is Christ Himself who taught them to keep the Sabbath in every 
way. The Genistae (Genistae) are so called because they boast that 
they are of the “offspring” (genere) of Abraham. For when the people 
of God had come into Babylon, the majority, abandoning their wives, 
became involved with Babylonian women, but certain ones, or those 
begotten from them, were content with Israelite wives only, when they 
returned from Babylon, separated themselves from the whole people, 
and assumed this name in boast. The Meristae are so named because 
they divide the Scriptures, not believing all the prophets, saying that 
they prophesied by some or other spirits. For “meris” in Greek [means 
“division” J. U Samaritans are so called because they preserve the Law 
alone, for they do not accept the prophiels. i The Hemerobaptists [are 
so called] because they wash their clothing and their bodies daily.’ 
Certain heretics, who withdrew from the Church, are called by the 
names of their founders; other ones, indeed, from the positions they 
chose to establish. Simoniacs (Simoniaci) are so called from Simon 
(Simone), learned in the magical art, whom Peter reviled in the Acts 
of the Apostles because he wished to purchase with money the grace of 
the Holy Spirit from the Apostles (Acts 8.1824). These say that cre- 
ation was not created by God, but by a certain supernal power. Menan- 
drians (Menandriani) are so called from the magician Menander 
(Menandro), a disciple of Simon. They claim that the world was 
made not by God, but by angels. Basilidians (Basilidiani) are named 
from Basilides (Basilide), who—among other blasphemies—denied 
that Jesus suffered. Nicolaites (Nicolaitae) are so called from Nicholas 
(Nicolao), a deacon of the Church of Jerusalem, who was appointed 
by Peter with Stephen and the others. He left his wife on account of her 
beauty so that whoever wished might enjoy her. Such a custom was 
turned into disgrace as spouses were exchanged in turn. Gnostics 
(Gnostici) wish to call themselves thus on account of the superiority of 
their knowledge (scientiae). They say that the soul is the nature of 
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God. In their doctrines they imagine both a good god and a bad god. 
Carpocratians (Carpocratiani) are named from a certain Carpocrates 
(Carpocrate), who said that Christ was only a man and born from 
both sexes. Cerinthians (Cerinthiani) are called this from a certain 
Cerinthus (Cerintho). They observe circumcision, among other things. 
They preach that after the resurrection there will be one thousand years 
of enjoyment of the flesh, whence in Greek they are also called Chiliasts 
(chiliastae) and in Latin Milliasts (milliasti). There are those called 
Nazarenes (Nazaraei), who, while they confess Christ—who was 
called a Nazarene (Nazaraeus) from his village—as the Son of God, 
nevertheless preserve everything of the Old Law. Ophites (ophitae) are 
named from “serpent” (colubro), for in Greek a serpent is called “ofi.” 
Indeed, they worship the serpent, saying that he introduced into para- 
dise the knowledge of virtue. Valentinians (Valentiani) are so called 
from a certain Valentinus (Valentino), a follower of Plato, who intro- 
duced aeons, that is, certain ages, into the origin of God, the Creator, 
and also that Christ received nothing corporeal from the Virgin, but 
claimed that He passed through her just as through a pipe. Apellites 
(Apellitae) are those whose leader was Apelles (Apelles), who thought 
that the creator was a glorious angel of a higher god—I do not know 
who it was—and asserted that he is the fiery god of the Law of Israel. 
The Apellites, whose authority is Apelles, say that Christ was not God 
in truth, but a man who appeared in a delusion." Archontics (Ar- 
chontiaci) are named from the Principalities (principibus);!”° they 
maintain that the universe—which God made—is the work of the arch- 
angels. Adamites (Adamiani) are so called because they imitate the 
nakedness of Adam (Adae), when they both pray in the nude and gath- 
er together among themselves naked men and women. Cainites 
(Cainani) are thus named because they worship Cain (Cain). Sethi- 
ans (Sedeiani) take their name from Adam’s son, who was called Seth 
(Seth); they say that he was the Christ. Melchizedekians (Melchisede- 
chiani) are so called because they believe that Melchizedek (Melchise- 
dech), the priest of God, was not a man, but a Virtue of God. The 
Angels (Angeli) are so called because they worship angels (ange- 
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los). “ The Apostolics (Apostolici), possessing nothing of their own, 
assumed this name for themselves and by no means accept those who 
enjoy anything in this world. Cerdonians (Cerdoniani) are named 
after a certain Cerdo (Cerdone), who asserted that there are two anti- 
thetical principles. Marcionites (Marcionistae) are named from the 
Stoic philosopher Marcion (Marcione), who followed Cerdo’s doctrine 
and asserted that one god is good and another is just, as if there were 
two principles, one of the creator and one of goodness. Archoterites 
(Archoteritae) are so called from their offering, for they offer bread 
and cheese, saying that the offering of the first people was celebrated 
with the fruits of the earth and fruits of the sheep. Aquarians (Aqua- 
rii) are so named because they offer water (aquam) alone in the chal- 
ice of the sacrament. Severians (Severiani) arose from Severus (Seve- 
ro). They do not drink wine and accept neither the Old Testament nor 
the Resurrection. Tatianites (Tatiani) are so called from a certain 
Tatian (Tatiano) and are also called Encratites (Encratitae) be- 
cause they loathe meat. Alogians (Alogii) are named, as it were, 
“without the word” (sine verbo), for “logos” (logos) is “word” (ver- 
bum) in Greek. They do not believe that the Word is God, rejecting 
John’s Gospel and the Apocalypse. The province Phrygia (Phrygia) 
gave its name to the Cataphrygians (Cataphrygiis) because they first 
appeared there. Their founders were Montanus, Prisca, and Maximil- 
la. They allege that the Holy Spirit's arrival was delivered to them and 
not to the Apostles. Cathars (Catharoe) named themselves thus on 
account of cleanness, for, bragging about their merits, they deny par- 
don for sins to penitents. They condemn widows as adulteresses if they 
remarry. They preach that they are cleaner than others. If they wished 
to understand their own name, they would call themselves “worldly” 
(mundanos) rather than “clean” (mundos). Paulians (Pauliani) 
spring from Paul (Paulo) of Samosata, who said that Christ did not 
always exist but took his origin from Mary. Hermogenians (Hermo- 
geniani) are named after a certain Hermogenes (Hermogene), who, 
teaching that matter was not born, compared it to God, who was not 
born, and asserted that it was a goddess and the mother of the ele- 
ments. The Apostle rejects them as serving the elements (cf. 2 Tm 
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1.15). Manicheans (Manichaei) arose from a certain Persian who 
was called Mani (Manes). He taught that there are two natures and 
substances—that is, good and evil—and asserted that souls pour out 
of God just as from some fountain. They reject the Old Testament and 
accept the New in part. Anthropomorphites (Anthropomorphitae) 

are so called because with rustic simplicity they believe that 
God has human limbs that are recorded in the divine books. 

For “antropo” (antropo) in Greek is translated “human” (homo) in 
Latin. They ignore the voice of the Lord, who said: “God is a spirit” 
(Jn 4.24). For He is incorporeal. He is neither divided into limbs nor 
to be reckoned with the mass of a body. Heraclites (Heraclitae) arose 
from their founder, Heracleon (Heraclio). They accept only monks 
and reject marriages, and do not believe that children have the king- 
dom of heaven. Novatians (Novatiani) arose from Novatus (Nova- 
to), a priest of the city of Rome, who established his heresy against 
[Pope] Cornelius and attempted to take possession of the episcopal see, 

refusing to receive apostates and rebaptizing the [already] baptized. 

Montanist heretics (Montani heretici) are so called because they lay 
hidden in “the mountains” (montibus) during the time of persecu- 
tion, by which pretext they separated themselves from the body of the 
Catholic Church. Ebionites (Ebionitae) are named from Ebion 
(Ebione). They ave semi-Jewish and so hold the Gospel while they car- 
nally preserve the Law. The Apostle is found writing against them to 
the Galatians. Photinians (Photiniani) are named after Photinus 
(Photino), a bishop of Sirmium in Gallograecia, who, encouraging 
the Ebionite heresy, added that Christ was conceived by Mary through 
a conjugal union with Joseph. Aerians (Aeriani) are named after a 
certain Aerius (Aerio). They reject offering sacrifice for the dead. Ae- 
tians (Aetiani) are so called from Aetius (Aetio), and the same are 
called Eunomians (Eunomiani) from a certain dialectician, Euno- 
mius (Eunomio), a disciple of Aetius, and by whose name they be- 
came better known. They assert that the Son is unlike the Father, and 
the Holy Spirit unlike the Son. They also say that no sin is imputed to 
those remaining in the faith. Origenians (Origeniani) arose from 
their founder, Origen (Origene), and say that the Son is not able to 
see the Father, nor the Holy Spirit the Son. They also say that souls 
sinned at the beginning of the world and on account of the variety of 
their sins merited a variety of bodies, as if they were chains, from the 
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heavens to the earth, and for this reason the world was made. Noetians 
(Noetiani) are named from a certain Noetus (Noeto), who said that 
Christ and the Father and the Holy Spirit are the same. They accept the 
Trinity itself as the names of functions and not of persons, whence they 
ave also called Patripassians (Patripassiani) because they say that the 
“Father suffered” (patrem passum). Sabellians (Sabelliani) are said 
to have sprouted from the same Noetus, whose disciple, they hold, was 
Sabellius (Sabellius), from whose name they chiefly became known. 

Hence they are called Sabellians. They add that there is one person of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. Arians (Arriani) 

arose from Arius (Arrio), an Alexandrian priest, who, not recogniz- 
ing that the Son is coeternal with the Father, asserted that there are 
different substances in the Trinity, against that which the Lord says: “T 
and the Father are one” (Jn 10.30). Macedonians (Macedoniani) 

are so called after Macedonius (Macedonio), a bishop of Constanti- 
nople. They deny that the Holy Spirit is God. Apollinarians (Appolli- 
naristae) are so called from Apollinaris (Apollinare). They say that 
Christ took up only a body without a soul. Antidicomarites (Antetico- 
maritae) are so named because they object to Mary’s virginity, assert- 
ing that after Christ’s birth she had relations with her husband. 

Metangismonites (Metangismonitae) received such a name because 
“vessel” (vas) is called “angeus” (angeus) in Greek. They assert that 
thus is the Son in the Father just as a smaller vessel within a larger 
vessel. Patricians (Patriciani) are named from a certain Patricius 
(Patricio). They say that the substance of human flesh was created by 
the devil. Colinthians (Colinthiani) are named for a certain Colitus 
(Colito). They say that God does not create evil, against that which is 
written: “I am God, creating evil” (cf. Is 45.7). Florians (Floriani) 

are from Florinus (Florino). They say—on the contrary—that God 
created things evil, against that which is written: “God made all things 
good” (cf. Gn 1.91). Donatists (Donatistae) are named after a cer- 
tain African, Donatus (Donato), who, coming from Numidia, de- 
cewed nearly all of Africa with his opinion, asserting that the Son is 
less than the Father, and the Holy Spirit is less than the Son, and re- 
baptizing Catholics. Bonosiacs (Bonosiaci) are reported to have aris- 
en from Bonosus (Bonoso), a certain bishop. They assert that Christ 
was an adoptive and not proper son of God. Circellions'”* (Circel- 
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liones) are so named because they live in the country. They are also 
called Cotopitians (Cotopitas) and hold the teaching of the aforemen- 
tioned heresy [that is, Donatism]. They kill themselves out of love for 
martyrdom so that, departing violently from this life, they may be called 
martyrs. Priscillianists (Priscillianistae) are so called after Priscil- 
lian (Priscilliano), who built teachings in Spain from the confused 
error of the Gnostics and Manicheans. Luciferians (Luciferani) arose 
from Lucifer (Lucifero), the bishop of Calaritanus.'** They condemn 
the Catholic bishops who were consenters to the Arian perfidy under the 
Constantinian persecution, and who afterwards reformed and aspired 
to return to the Catholic Church, because they either believed or pre- 
tended to believe it. The Catholic Church took them back into her ma- 
ternal lap, just like Peter after the weeping over his denial. Haughtily 
receiving the charity of that mother and yet unwilling to receive those 
others, they withdrew from the Church’s communion and deserved to 
fall along with their founder, himself a Lucifer who rose in the morn- 
ing. Jovinianists (lovianistae) ave so called from a certain monk, Jo- 
vinian (loviano). They assert that there is no difference between mar- 
ried women and virgins and there is no distinction between the absti- 
nent and those who openly strut around. Helvidians (Elvidiani) are 
named after Helvidius (Elvidio). They say that after Christ was born, 
Mary bore other sons from her husband, Joseph. Paternians (Paterni- 
ani) arose from a certain Paternus (Paterno). They imagine that the 
lower parts of the body were made by the devil. Arabics (Arabici) are 
so called because they arose in Arabia (Arabia). They say that the soul 
will die with the body and that both will rise again on the last day. 
Tertullianists (Tertullianistae) are so called from Tertullian (Ter- 
tulliano), a priest of the African province and the city of Carthage. 
They preach that the soul is immortal but corporeal and believe that the 
souls of sinful men after death are changed into demons. Tessarescae- 
decatites (Tessaresdecaditae) are so called because they demand that 
Easter be observed at the fourteenth moon with the Jews,” for Heu 
(tessara) means “four” (quattuor) and “deca” (deca) means “ten” 
(decem). Nyctages (Nyctages) are so named from “sleep” (somno) 
because they reject vigils in the night, saying that it is a superstition to 
violate the divine law, which gave the night for rest. Pelagians (Pela- 
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giani) arose from Pelagius (Pelagio), a monk. They set free choice 
before divine grace, saying that the will suffices to fulfill divine com- 
mands. Nestorians (Nestoriani) are named for Nestorius (Nesto- 
rio), a bishop of Constantinople, who asserted that the Blessed Virgin 
Mary was not the mother of God, but only of a man, so that he made 
one person of the flesh and another of the deity. He did not believe that 
one Christ was in the Word of God and in the flesh, but he preached 
that there was one separate and distinct Son of God and another son of 
man. Eutychians (Eutychiani) are so called after Eutyches (Euty- 
che), a Constantinopolitan abbot, who denied that Christ, after He 
assumed His humanity, existed in two natures, but asserted that in 
Him was a divine nature alone. Acephalites (Acephali) are so called, 

that is, without a head whom these heretics follow, for no one is found 
to be the founder from whom they arose! These opponents of three chap- 
ters of Chalcedon deny the peculiarity of the two substances in Christ 
and preach that there is one nature in his person. Theodosians (The- 
odosiani) and Gaianites (Gaianitae) are so named after Theodosius 
and Gaianus (Theodosio et Gaiano), who in Alexandria during 
the time of the ruler Justinian'?® were ordained bishops on one day by 
the choice of a perverse people. Following the errors of Eutyches and 
Dioscorus, they reject the Council of Chalcedon and assert that there is 
one nature in Christ from two, which the Theodosians contend ts cor- 
rupt and the Gaianites contend is incorrupt. Gnoitans'*’ (Gnoitae) 

and Tritoitans'™ (Tritoitae) arose from the Theodosians; of these, the 
Gnoitans are so called from “ignorance” (ignorantia) because to 
that perversity from which they arose they add that the divinity of 
Christ is ignorant of future things that were written concerning the 
last day and hour, not recalling the person of Christ speaking in Isa- 
iah: “The day of judgment is in my heart” (cf. Is 63.4). Tritoitans, 

however, are so called because, just as there are three persons in the 
Trinity, they also assert that there are three gods, against that which is 
written: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord your God is one God” (cf. Dt 6.4). 

There are also other heresies without an author and without names, of 
which some think that God is triform; others say that Christ’s divinity 
is susceptible to suffering; others ascribe the beginning of time to 
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Christ’s nativity from the Father; others do not believe that that libera- 
tion of people from the dead was accomplished by Christ’s descent; oth- 
ers deny that the soul is the image of God; others hold the opinion that 
souls were turned into demons and animals of all sorts; others disagree 
on the state of the world; others imagine countless worlds; others make 
water co-eternal with God; others walk in bare feet; and others do not 
eat with people. 


These are heresies that have arisen against the Catholic faith and 
were condemned by the Apostles and holy fathers and councils. While 
these [heresies] disagree with each other by differing among themselves 
in many errors, nevertheless in a common name they conspire against 
the Church of God. But whoever understands Sacred Scripture in any 
way other than the sense of the Holy Spirit—by whom it was written— 
requires, even if he does not withdraw from the Church, nevertheless 
can be called a heretic.'*° 


Here ends the second book. 
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3.1. WHAT IS APPROPRIATE FOR 
THOSE WHO WISH TO APPROACH TO HOLY ORDERS 
TO KNOW AND TO HAVE 


H| UST AS ECCLESIASTICAL instruction requires that the 
| holy order of clerics be instructed in the divine of- 
fice, it makes known through various kinds of pre- 
sentations that it is especially fitting that those who, estab- 
lished at a certain height, hold the rudder of steering in the 
Church have a fullness of knowledge, a rectitude of life, and 
a perfection of education. For it is not permitted to them to 
be ignorant of any of those things with which they ought to 
instruct either themselves or those subject to them, that is: 
the knowledge of Holy Scripture, the pure truth of histories, 
the methods of figurative speech, the meaning of mystical 
things, the usefulness of all the disciplines, integrity of life in 
uprightness of behavior, elegance in advancing a speech, dis- 
cernment in the presentation of doctrine, and differentiating 
among medicines for a variety of diseases. Whoever does not 
know these things, therefore, is not able rightly to utilize his 
own skills—not to mention those of others—and therefore it 
is necessary that a future ruler of the people, as long as he has 
time, first prepare arms for himself, with which afterwards he 
may powerfully overcome enemies and adequately defend the 
flock entrusted to him. It is disgraceful, then, for anyone to 
wish to learn something in the first place when one already 
established as a pastor ought to teach it, and it is dangerous 
to place the burden of instruction on him—even strongly sup- 
ported by the help of learning—who is not able to bear it. No 
one dares to teach any art unless he has first learned by deep contem- 
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plation. Therefore, because the direction of souls is the art of arts, with 
what rashness is the pastoral office taken up by the unskilled? Who, 
moreover, does not know that wounds of thoughts are more hidden 
than wounds of flesh? And, nevertheless, frequently those who know 
absolutely nothing of spiritual laws do not fear to profess themselves 
physicians of the heart, while those who do not know the power of drugs 
blush to be considered physicians of the flesh.' For there are some inside 
the Church who seek the height of the honor of governance on account 
of ambition alone, and as the Truth attests: “They seek the first greet- 
ing in the market, the first seats (recubitus) at suppers, and the first 
seats (cathedras) in synagogues (conventibus)” (cf. Mt 23.6-7; 
Lk 20.46). They are to a greater extent unable worthily to administer 
the office of pastoral care that they have received, as they came to the 
instruction of humility by exaltation alone.? Through the prophet the 
Lord protests against these ones, saying: “They have reigned, but not 
by me; they have been princes, and I knew [them] not” (cf. Hos 8.4). 
They rule from themselves and not by the choice of the Highest Ruler, 
who by no means divinely called those supported by no virtues. But 
inflamed by their desire, they snatch, rather than attain, the height 
of governance. Still the internal Judge advances and ignores them be- 
cause those He tolerates by allowing, He surely ignores during the judg- 
ment of reprobation.” Therefore, the ignorance of pastors is rebuked 
by the voice of Truth, when through the prophet it is said: “Those pas- 
tors themselves knew no understanding” (Is 56.11); “and they that 
held the Law knew me not” (Jer 2.8). Therefore, the Truth complains 
that He is not known by them and protests that He does not know the 
leadership of those who do not know Him, because these ones who do 
not know things that are of the Lord are not known by the Lord, as 
Paul witnesses, who says: “But if anyone does not know, he will not be 
known” (1 Cor 14.38). This ignorance of pastors without doubt often 
corresponds to the merits of their subjects, those who, although they 
may not have the light of knowledge (driven out by their own faults!), 
nevertheless, by severe judgment it happens that those who through 
their ignorance follow them [these pastors] also should stumble. Hence, 
Jor instance, the Truth says through His very Self in the Gospel: “If a 
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blind man guide a blind man, both fall into a pit” (cf. Mt 15.14).* 
And there are some who with expert care study spiritual precepts that 
they penetrate with understanding but violate in living. Unexpectedly, 
they teach what they have learned not by deed but by thought, and 
what they preach with words, they attack by their behavior. Whence it 
happens that when a pastor advances along steep ways, the flock fol- 
lows to the precipice. Hence, for instance, the Lord protests through the 
prophet against the worthless knowledge of pastors, saying: “When you 
drank the clearest water, you troubled the rest [of the water] with your 
feet, and my sheep were fed with what was trodden down by your feet, 
and they drank what your feet had troubled” (Ezek 34. 18-19). The 
pastors certainly drink the clearest water when, rightly understanding, 
they drink the rivers of truth, but to disturb the same water with their 
Jeet is to corrupt the zeal of holy meditation by living wickedly. The 
sheep certainly drink the water disturbed by their feet, when their [the 
pastors’| subjects do not follow the words that they hear, but imitate 
only those examples of depravity that they see.” Hence again the Lord 
says through the prophet: “They became a stumbling block of iniquity 
to the house of Israel” (Ezek 44.12). Certainly no one does more harm 
in the Church than the one who has the name or rank of sanctity and 
acts evilly.© All the unworthy, however, would flee from the weight of 
such great guilt, if with a concerned ear of the heart they pondered the 
saying of Truth: “He who scandalizes one of those little ones, it would 
be better for him that a millstone be tied around his neck and he be 
thrown into the depth of the sea” (cf. Mt 18.6; Lk 17.2). Certainly by 
the millstone the cycle and labor of the worldly life is indicated, and 
by the depth of the sea final damnation is denoted. He who, therefore, 
offering the appearance of holiness destroys others either by word or by 
example, it is certainly better that his earthly acts press him to death 
under his exterior guise than his sacred office recommend him to others 
for imitation in wrongdoing, because without doubt if he falls alone 
the torments of hell punish him more tolerably to whatever degree.’ 
But because both are necessary, so that wisdom illuminates 
the good life and so that a good life points out wisdom, we set 
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out both in this book, if the Lord wills. That is, so that these 
who now serve the Lord in the sacred orders of the Church— 
or who are about to serve—may know how great the work of 
learning is for them in spirit, and how much a sober life is an 
example, and how great virtue and discernment in teaching, 
so that a life of prudence does not contradict, and a voice of 
teaching does not confuse. 


3.2. CONCERNING THE EMINENCE 
OF HOLY SCRIPTURES AND TO WHAT ALL 
KNOWLEDGE OUGHT TO REFER 


The foundation, condition, and perfection of prudence, 
then, is a knowledge of Holy Scriptures. Flowing from that 
unchangeable and eternal wisdom, it comes forth from the 
mouth of the Most High, the firstborn before all creation, 
an unfailing light shining upon the whole world by the allot- 
ments of the Holy Spirit through the vessels of Scripture as if 
through lanterns. And if anything else can rightly be reckoned 
by the name of wisdom, drawn off from the one and the same 
font of wisdom, it looks back to its origin (cf. Sir 24.56). For 
whatever of truth is discovered by anyone, it is known to be 
true from truth through truth itself, and wherever anything of 
good is found, it is discerned to be good from goodness; thus 
also whatever of wisdom is found by anyone, it is understood 
to be wise from wisdom. For those things which, true and wise, 
are learned in the books of the prudent of this age are to be 
attributed to nothing other than truth and wisdom, because 
they were not first established by those in whose words they are 
read, but rather their permanence has been investigated from 
eternity, as much as Truth and Wisdom, that Teacher and Il- 
luminator of all, permits anyone to be able to investigate. And 
so, all things ought to be referred to one end, both what is 
found to be useful in the books of the heathens and what is 
found to be salutary in Sacred Scriptures, so that we arrive ata 
perfect recognition of truth and wisdom, by which the highest 
good is discerned and held. Moreover, having obtained and 
secured the highest good, anyone may be truly blessed; with 
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the highest wisdom he is fully and perfectly happy forever, 
because without this wisdom no one can be blessed, just as 
Christ, Truth and Wisdom itself, witnesses, saying to the Fa- 
ther: “Now this,” He says, “is eternal life, that they know You, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom You sent” (Jn 17.3). 
Appropriately also, understood here is the Holy Spirit, who is 
of the Father and of the Son, as the charity consubstantial of 
both. Then, therefore, will the knowledge of God be perfect, 
since death will be no more; then blessedness also will be full 
since the glorification of God will be at its height. But before 
this in a certain way God is praised, when through the faith of 
the believers and through the revelation of Sacred Scriptures 
He is preached through the whole breadth of the world. “For 
now we see him through a mirror in an obscure manner; then, 
however, face to face. Now we know in part; then, however, we 
will know, just as also we have been known” (1 Cor 19.12). 


3.3. IN WHICH OBSCURITIES 
SACRED SCRIPTURE IS WRAPPED, AND 
THAT IT IS NOT PERMITTED TO ANY TO 
READ IT RASHLY 


Accordingly, Divine Scripture, by which so many diseases of hu- 
man wills are relieved, having proceeded from a single language by 
which it was conveniently able to be disseminated through the whole 
world, was diffused far and wide through the various languages of in- 
lerpreters, so that it became known to the nations for salvation. Those 
reading it seek nothing other than to discover the thoughts and wills 
of those by whom it was written and, through that, the will of God ac- 
cording to what we believe such men said.’ But those who read rashly 
are misled by many and complex obscurities and ambiguities, under- 
standing one thing for another. In certain places, moreover, they do 
not discover even what they erroneously mistrust. Thus certain things 
that are said obscurely they shroud in an extremely dense fog. I do not 
doubt that all this is divinely provided for conquering pride with hard 
work and for reviving from scorn the intellect, by which things easily 
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and commonly discovered are little esteemed.® For there are in the 
Divine Books many places made difficult by figurative speech, 
and also many kinds of things of extraordinary importance, 
and therefore it is necessary that they be investigated with a 
keenness both of understanding and of character, and that 
they, having been investigated, be understood according to 
their significance, and, having been understood, be esteemed 
for their worthiness. For no one disputes that everything is known 
more readily through comparisons and that much more serious gains 
are made with some difficulty. For, in short, those who do not find 
what they seek, are troubled by want; however, those who do not seek, 
because they have with ease, scornfully wither. In both cases, however, 
apathy ought to be avoided. Consequently, the Holy Spirit wonderfully 
and profitably measured Holy Scriptures, so that with the more open 
passages He meets needs, while with the more obscure He wipes away 
scorn. For from those obscure passages one can rarely elicit anything 
that is not discovered to be said most plainly in another place.“ 


3.4. CONCERNING THE GRADES OF 
WISDOM AND CHARITY 


Indeed, for him who desires to arrive at the height of wis- 
dom, the work before anything else is to be converted by the fear of 
God to recognize His will, what He teaches us to seek and to avoid. 
This fear, moreover, is necessary to instill thinking about our mor- 
tality and future death, and with our flesh having been nailed, as it 
were, it fixes every movement of pride to the wood of the cross. Then 
the task is to grow gentle with piety and not to speak against Divine 
Scripture, whether understood it strikes any of our vices—or not 
understood—as though we could understand better or teach better— 
but rather to think and to believe that what is written there is better 
and more true than that which we are able to understand by ourselves, 
even if it is hidden. After those two grades—of fear and of piety—we 
come to the third grade of knowledge, concerning which I have now 
decided to treat. For every student of Divine Scriptures trains himself 
in tt [this grade]; nothing else is to be found in them than to love God 
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on account of God, and his neighbor on account of God, and Him 
certainly with your whole heart, and whole soul, and whole mind, 
and your neighbor truly just as yourself, that is, so that the whole love 
of neighbor, just as also of oneself, is rendered to God. Therefore, 
whoever seems to himself to understand Sacred Scriptures or any part 
of them in such a way that he does not build up in his understanding 
that double love of God and neighbor, he does not yet understand in 
the way that he ought to know.” Accordingly, there are three things 
that all knowledge and prophecy serve: faith, hope, and charity. But 
hope follows faith, and beatitude follows hope, while charity will rather 
increase when the others wane. Since, therefore, four things ought 
to be loved: one, which is above us—that is, God; second, which we 
are—that is, the soul created in the image of God; third, which 
is next to us—that is, other men; fourth, which is beneath us—that 
is, the body; concerning the second and the fourth, no laws needed 
to be given. For however much man may fall away from charity, love 
of himself and love of his body still remain in him. It remains that 
we take up the laws concerning that which is above us and concerning 
that which is next to us. “You shall love,” He says, “the Lord your God 
with your whole heart,” etc. (Mt 22.37). Every man, certainly, in- 
asmuch as he is a man, is to be loved on account of God; God, indeed, 
is to be loved on account of Himself. Everyone ought to love God more 
than himself. Likewise, other men are to be loved more than our own 
body, because all those things are to be loved on account of God. Other 
people are also able to enjoy God with us, which our body is not able to 
do, because the body lives through the soul, with which we enjoy God. l 
Moreover, all people are to be loved equally, but since we are not able to 
benefit everyone, one ought chiefly to look out for those who, as if by a 
certain fate, are brought closer to us by reason of the accidents of place 
and of time or of any reason whatsoever.” Yet we ought to wish that 
all men love God with us, and everything by which we help them or 
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are helped by them is to be rendered to that one end. Justly is charity 
joined to knowledge, because the fruit of knowledge exists in 
charity alone. “Knowledge,” says the Apostle, “puffs up; chari- 
ty, however, builds up” (1 Cor 8.1). If, therefore, what puffs up 
is sought, so much more what builds up, so that when we know 
the will of God, we love to obey God, so that we arrive at God. 
For the knowledge of good hope does not make a man to be proud but 
to be grief-stricken. By this disposition he obtains through attentive 
prayers the consolation of divine aid, lest he be disheartened by des- 
peration; and he arrives at the fourth grade, that is, of fortitude. Here 
justice is sought and thirsted for. For by this disposition he removes 
himself from every deadly charm of passing things and, turning away, 
directs himself to the love of eternal things, that is to say the immutable 
unity that is at the same time a trinity. He looks at it there—as far as 
he is able—and fully realizes that with the weakness of his vision he 
is not able to endure that light shining in far-off places. In the fifth 
grade, that is, the counsel of mercy, he cleanses his soul, disturbed and 
in a certain way opposed to itself, from the filth taken up by its appetite 
Jor inferior things. Here he lazily practices the love of neighbor, and 
he is perfected in it. And now full of hope and complete in strength, 
when he arrives all the way to love of his enemy, he ascends to the sixth 
grade, where he cleanses the eye itself by which God can be seen by those 
who are dead to this age. For they see insofar as they are dead to this 
age; the sight of that light begins to appear now more certain and not 
only more tolerable, but also more pleasant; still, nevertheless, it is said 
to appear in an obscure way as through a mirror because we walk by 
faith rather than by sight (cf. 1 Cor 13.12; 2 Cor 5.7) as we sojourn 
in this life, even though we have a way of life in heaven. In this grade, 
moreover, one thus cleanses the eye of the heart, so that he does not pre- 
Jer his neighbor or even himself to the truth—not himself, then, because 
not that one also whom he loves just as himself: Therefore, that holy 
man will be so simple and pure of heart that he can be twisted from 
the truth neither by the zeal of pleasing men, nor by the consideration 
of avoiding whatsoever of those annoyances which are against him in 
this life. Such a son ascends to wisdom, which is the seventh and last 
stage, in which a peaceful and tranquil man has enjoyment. “Fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” (Sir 1.16; cf. Ps 110.10, Prv 1.7 
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and 9.10). Through these grades one is directed and comes from the 
former to the latter.” 


3.5. THAT HE WHO ARRIVES 
AT THE INTEGRITY OF WISDOM OUGHT TO ARRIVE 
AT THE PERFECTION OF CHARITY 


Whoever then arrives at the height of wisdom, it is nec- 
essary that he arrive also at the peak of charity, because no 
one perfectly understands except one who perfectly loves. For 
when one strives through the aforementioned steps to arrive 
at the fullness of wisdom, he does nothing else except arrive 
at a perfection of charity, and however much he advances in 
wisdom, he also advances in charity. For we already said that 
true beatitude consisted in the perfect recognition of wisdom; 
this same thing we say about charity, because the highest beat- 
itude consists of the perfect love of charity. For God the Cre- 
ator of all, who is our beatitude, is equally called by the names 
of both, just as it is written about Him in the Book of Wisdom: 
“Wisdom, the Artificer of all, taught me. For she is a spirit in- 
telligent, holy, unique” (Wis 7.21-22), and other things. And 
the Apostle John says: “God is charity, and he who abides in 
charity, abides in God, and God in him” (1 Jn 4.16). Also in 
the Gospel, the Savior said to the Father that He wished for 
wisdom and charity to be understood as one: “Just Father, the 
world has not known you, but I have known you, and these 
have known that you have sent me. And I have made known 
to them your name, and will make it known, in order that the 
love with which you have loved me may be in them, and I in 
them” (Jn 17.25-26). Whoever, therefore, gains a full knowl- 
edge of God, at the same time has in himself a perfect love of 
God and, delighting in both of these, will hold eternal beati- 
tude, the highest good having been obtained. 
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3.6. CONCERNING THE MANNER OF 
READING SACRED SCRIPTURES 


Now that these things have been covered, let us return to a 
consideration of the third grade—that is, knowledge, concerning 
which we prepared to examine and to treat what the Lord advised. 
The most ingenious investigator of Divine Scriptures then will be the 
one who first has read all of them and has grown familiar with—if 
not by understanding, at least by reading—those books that are called 
canonical. For, instructed by the true faith, he may more safely read 
other things, lest they preoccupy the fragile soul and, baffling with 
dangerous lies and delusions, prejudice him against a sound under- 
standing. For the canonical scriptures, moreover, he ought to follow 
the authority of most of the catholic churches, among which certainly 
are those that merited to be apostolic sees and to receive epistles. He 
will keep, moreover, this method for canonical scriptures: that he places 
those things accepted by all the catholic churches before those things that 
are not. In the case of those that are not accepted by all, he should place 
first those things that more churches and those of greater weight accept 
before those that fewer churches and ones of lesser authority hold. If, 
however, he should find some to be held by many and others by weight- 
wer—although it is not possible to find this—I think nevertheless that 
they ought to be held of equal authority. The whole canon of scriptures 
moreover, around which we say that our consideration ought to turn, 
is comprised of these books,” so that I briefly say that there are 45 
of the Old Testament, as well as 27 of the New, which together 
are 72. The names of all of these we believe it is not necessary 
to repeat, neither the sequence nor the authorship, because in 
an earlier book I described these as much as I was able. 


3.7. CONCERNING THE CANON OF THE 
HEBREWS, HOW AMONG THEM IS A THREEFOLD 
ORDER OF DIVINE SCRIPTURES 


It ought to be noted, moreover, that the Hebrews receive the 
Old Testament, organized by Ezra according to the number of their 
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letters, in twenty-two books. They divide them into three series: the Law 
(legis), the Prophets (prophetarum), and the Holy Writings (hagi- 
ographorum). The first series, the Law, is received in five books, of 
which the first is “Bresith,” which is Genesis. The second is “Veelles- 
moth,” which is Exodus. The third is “Vaticra,” which is Leviticus. 
The fourth is “Vaiedabber,” which is Numbers. The fifth is “Ellehadd- 
abarim,” which is Deuteronomy. These are the five books of Moses, 
which the Hebrews named “Torah” and the Latins “the Law.” What 
was given through Moses, moreover, is rightly named The Law. 

The second series is the Prophets, which contains eight books, of 
which the first is “Joshua Ben Nun,” which is called “Tesu Nave” in 
Latin. The second is “Sophtim,” which is Judges. The third is “Sam- 
uel,” which is I Kings. The fourth is “Malachim,” which is IT Kings. 
The fifth is Isaiah. The sixth is Jeremiah. The seventh is Ezekiel. 
Eighth is “Thereasra,” which is called the Twelve Prophets; these books 
on account of their brevity are joined to each other and received as one. 

The third series is Holy Writings, that is, those writings about holy 
things, of which there are nine books, the first of which is Job. The sec- 
ond is the Psalter, which is divided into five sections. The third is 
“Masloth,” which is the Proverbs of Solomon. The fourth is “Coheleth,” 
which is Ecclesiastes. The fifth is “Sir hassirim,” which is the Song of 
Songs. The sixth is Daniel. The seventh is “Dibre haiomim,” which is 
the “words of days,” that is, Paralipomenon [Chronicles]. The eighth 
is Ezra. The ninth is Esther. All these together—five and eight and 
nine—become twenty-two, just as was expressed above. Certain people 
add Ruth and “Kinoth,” which in Latin is called the Lamentation of 
Jeremiah, to the holy writings and make twenty-four volumes of the Old 
Testament according to twenty-four Elders who stand in the presence 
of God (cf. Rv 4.4). Those are the books which have canonical 
authority among the Hebrews. 

Among us there is a fourth series of books of the Old Testament, 
which are not in the Hebrew canon, of which the Book of Wisdom is 
the first. The second is Ecclesiasticus. The third is Tobit. The fourth is 
Judith. The fifth and sixth are Maccabees, which, although the Jews 
separate them among the apocrypha, the Church of Christ nevertheless 
honors and preaches among the divine books. 

In the New Testament, moreover, there are two series. The first is the 
Gospels, in which are Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Second is the 
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Apostolic, in which are the epistles of the Apostles: Peter, James, John, 
Jude, Paul, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Apocalypse.” 

In all these books, those fearing God and docile in piety seek the will 
of God. The first action of this work and labor, as we said, is to know 
these books, even if not yet by understanding, nevertheless by reading, 
either to commit them to memory or at least not to be altogether unfa- 
miliar with them. Then those things that are openly laid down in them 
are to be investigated very carefully and skillfully, whether the precepts 
Jor life or the rules for belief: The greater one’s intelligence, the more 
things he will find. For among the things that are placed openly in 
Scriptures is found everything that contains faith and habits of living, 
that is, hope and charity. Then indeed, when a certain familiarity has 
been achieved with the languages of Divine Scriptures, one ought to 
proceed onto things that are obscure and in need of uncovering and 
cracking open. Examples should be drawn from the clearer places to 
elucidate more obscure passages, and the certain evidence of setiled 
meaning should remove doubt from the uncertain. In this task memory 
is of the greatest value. If it is lacking, it cannot be imparted by these 
lessons.” 


3.8. HOW IT HAPPENS THAT WHAT IS 
WRITTEN IS NOT UNDERSTOOD 


For two reasons, moreover, are things that are written not under- 
stood, if they are concealed either by unknown signs or by ambigu- 
ous ones. Signs, moreover, are either literal or metaphorical. They are 
called literal when they are employed for signifying things on account 
of which they were made, just as we say “ox” (bovem) when we un- 
derstand the animal that all men of the Latin language call with us 
by this name. They are metaphorical when those things that we signify 
by literal words are used for signifying another thing, just as when 
we say “ox” and through these two syllables (bovem) understand an 
animal that is fitting to be called by that name, but on the other hand 
through that animal we understand the Evangelist, whom Scripture 
signified with the Apostle’s interpretation saying: “You shall not muz- 
zle the ox that treads out the grain” (cf. 1 Cor 9.9; 1 Tm 5.18). To 
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literal signs, however, pertain the words that, in short, occupy the 
primary role of signifying among men, if one wishes to indicate what- 
ever is conceived of in the mind. But they do not remain longer than 
they are heard, because they immediately depart once the air has been 
vibrated. And thus voices are shown to the eyes not through themselves, 
but through certain signs, and the signs of words are built through 
letters. These signs, moreover, cannot be shared by all the nations on 
account of a certain sin of human discord, when each one seizes ruler- 
ship for himself; a sign of this pride is that tower erected into heaven, 
where wicked men merited to have not only discordant souls, but also 
discordant voices (cf. Gn 11. 1-9). But by the grace of God it is 
mercifully foreseen that Divine Scripture was originally writ- 
ten in that first language with which the first men spoke. From 
that, through the various services of translators, it was brought 
to the notice of men, lest human misery, fainting from hunger 
for the Word of God, suffer ruin for eternity without remedy. 
Yet with its series preserved, because it is especially appropri- 
ate that the canon of these Scriptures be commended to the 
human race in three parts principally in those three languag- 
es—which were proclaimed on the cross of our Redeemer and 
Savior: Hebrew, certainly, Greek, and Latin—for fostering the 
faith of the Holy Trinity in the three parts of the world, so 
that from these any people or nation may draw into itself a 
saving understanding with the aid of their own language, by 
interpreting and discussing the canon’s meaning in their own 
words. But as we said before, because the intellect struggles 
both with unknown and with ambiguous signs, it does not eas- 
ily understand what was written. Concerning ambiguous signs we 
will speak later; now we treat the unknown.” For we decided to 
proceed—if the Lord wishes—so that, with an assigned order 
and a planned way, we write as far as we are able about whatev- 
er is necessary for us to learn concerning the aforementioned 
two kinds of signs. Whence is it fitting that we first consider 
unknown literal signs, in which the root and the beginning of 
learning consist. Then we will take up unknown metaphorical 
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signs, in which the subtlety and benefit of reading is consid- 
ered. Afterwards, then, we will consider ambiguous literal and 
metaphorical signs, by which, having been drawn out for puri- 
ty and discovered according to truth, a soundness and integri- 
ty of reading is brought forth. 


3.9. CONCERNING UNKNOWN LITERAL SIGNS 


Moreover, as far as words are concerned, there are two types of 
unknown signs. For either an unknown word or an unknown ex- 
pression can cause a reader to struggle. If they come from another 
language, either they are to be sought from the men [who speak] that 
language, or that language is to be learned if one has both the lei- 
sure and the ability—or a comparison of many translations should 
be consulted. If, on the other hand, we do not know some words and 
sayings of our own tongue, that is, Latin, they become known through 
the habit of reading and listening. Nothing is to be more carefully com- 
mitted to memory than those kinds of words and sayings that we do 
not know, so that when someone more learned comes, he may be asked 
about it. Or, with the aid of memory, we are able easily to perceive and 
learn the force or significance of what we do not know from such a pas- 
sage that makes it clear either from what precedes or from what follows 
or from both.” He, moreover, who wishes to become an expert 
in literal signs—that is, so much as it relates to speech—must 
study so that he knows both the certain meaning of the words 
and the particular mode of speaking, which he who wishes is 
able to learn, to no small degree, from grammarians and rhet- 
oricians. 


3.10. CONCERNING UNKNOWN METAPHORS 


If by chance anything unknown forces a reader to struggle with 
metaphorical signs, they ought to be investigated partly by knowledge 
of languages and partly by knowledge of things. For example, by the 
pool of Siloam, where the man whose eyes the Lord anointed with 
mud made from spit is ordered to wash his face, there is something 
of a comparison, and without a doubt it conveys a hidden meaning 
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(cf. Jn 9. 111). If that name in an unknown tongue had not been in- 
terpreted by the Evangelist,” such a great meaning would have escaped 
notice. So also it should not be doubted that many Hebrew names, 
which were not translated by the authors of those books, have no small 
power and help in solving the puzzles of Scriptures, if anyone is able 
to translate them. With respect to these, some men learned in that lan- 
guage, who have likewise translated all these separate words from the 
Scriptures, have certainly conveyed no small benefit to posterity, reveal- 
ing what Adam means, and Eve, Abraham, and Moses, and also the 
names of places such as Jerusalem, Zion, Jericho, Lebanon, and Jor- 
dan, and many other names that are unknown to us in that language. 
When they are investigated and explained, many figural passages in 
the Scriptures are made clear. Ignorance of things, however, makes fig- 
ural passages unclear when we do not know the natures of animals or 
of stones or of plants, or of the other things that are frequently placed 
in the Scriptures for the sake of some comparison. For example, con- 
cerning the serpent it is well known that he presents his whole body 
Jor striking instead of his head. How much does this illustrate that 
sense that the Lord ordered us to be as cunning as serpents (cf. Mt 
10.16), so that for our head of course, which is Christ, we rather offer 
our body to persecutors, lest the Christian faith, as it were, be destroyed 
in us, if by preserving our bodies we deny God? Or about that snake, 
which, having fit itself through the narrow part of its cave to sluff off 
its old skin, is said to receive new strength, how well imitating the 
astuteness of the serpent agrees with—as the Apostle says—putting 
off the old man in order to be clothed in the new (cf. Eph. 4.22), and 
with putting off also through the narrow gate, as Lord says: “Enter 
through the narrow gate” (Mt 7.13)? As, therefore, an acquaintance 
with the nature of the serpent illuminates many of the figural passages 
that Scripture is accustomed to give concerning this animal, so also 
ignorance of some animals, which are mentioned in analogies no less 
frequently, greatly hinders the one seeking to understand; this includes 
rocks, herbs, or anything with roots. For an acquaintance with the 
ruby, which shines in darkness, illumines many obscure things in the 
books wherever it is mentioned on account of a similarity, and igno- 
rance of the emerald or of the diamond closes very many doors of un- 
derstanding. And for another reason, it is not easy to understand that 
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perpetual peace is signified by the olive branch, which the dove carried 
when it returned to the ark (cf. Gn 8.11), unless we know both that the 
smooth touch of oil is not easily destroyed by another liquid and that 
its tree is perpetually in leaf: Many, moreover, because of ignorance of 
hyssop, do not know what power it has either for cleansing the lungs 
or, as it is said, for breaking stones with its roots. Seeing that it is a 
short and humble herb, they are not able entirely to discover why it is 
said, “You will sprinkle me with hyssop, and I will be cleansed” (Ps 
50.9). Ignorance of numbers and also ignorance of musical things 
make many things placed in the Scriptures unable easily to be under- 
stood figuratively or mystically.” About this we will discuss when 
we treat each of the disciplines. At the moment we will set out 
more clearly the things to be said about ambiguous signs. 


3.11. CONCERNING AMBIGUOUS SIGNS 
AND HOW THEY COME ABOUT 


The ambiguity of Scripture, then, is either in the particular words 
or in their figures.”? But when particular words make Scripture am- 
biguous, it ought first to be considered whether we have distinguished 
or pronounced them poorly. If, after considering a word’s purpose, one 
still thinks that it is uncertain how it ought to be distinguished or how 
tt ought to be pronounced, he should consult the Rule of Faith that he 
learned from the plainer places of Scriptures and the authority of the 
Church. But if both or even all possibilities—if there are more aspects 
to the ambiguity—resound according to the faith, the context of the 
speech itself ought to be consulted, from the preceding and the following 
parts, situating that ambiguity in the middle, so that we see to which 
meaning, from the many that present themselves, we should assent and 
which one permits a meaning coherent with the passage. Now consider 
some examples. There is the heretical variant of “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God and was God,” so that there is 
another sense: “This Word was in the beginning with God,” which does 
not confess that the Word is God. But this ought to be refuted by the 
Rule of Faith, in which the equality of the Trinity is prescribed for us, 
so that we say: “and the Word was God,” and then add, “This was in 
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the beginning with God” (Jn 1.1-2). Another ambiguous variant does 
not oppose faith either way and therefore ought to be decided by the text 
of the passage itself, where the Apostle says: “and I do not know what 
I choose. I am hard pressed from both sides, desiring to depart and to 
be with Christ, for it is much by far the best, but to remain in the flesh 
is necessary on account of you” (cf. Phil 1.2224). It is uncertain 
whether it should be read, “from both sides desiring” or “I am hard 
pressed from both sides,” so that it is added, “desiring to depart and to 
be with Christ.” But because it follows so: “much by far the best,” it ap- 
pears that he says that he desires what is best, so that while he is hard 
pressed from both sides—one is a desire still, the other a necessity—cer- 
tainly to be with Christ is the desire, to remain in the flesh the neces- 
sity. This ambiguity is decided by a single following word, that is, the 
position of “for” (enim). When interpreters who are led rather to the 
former idea leave out that particle, it seems he is not only hard pressed 
from both sides, but also that he desires two things. Thus, therefore, a 
distinction is to be made: “and what I will choose, I do not know, while 
I am hard pressed from both sides,” after which utterance, there follows: 
“desiring to depart and to be with Christ.” And it is to be asked, so 
to speak, why he would preferentially desire this thing. He says, “for 
(enim) it is much by far the best.” Why, however, is he hard pressed 
from both sides? Because it is necessary to remain, concerning which 
he thus adds “to remain in the flesh is necessary on account of you.” 

Moreover, where an ambiguity can be explained neither by the writ- 
ing of the faith nor by the text of the speech itself, nothing prejudg- 
es whatever meaning the reader may undertake to distinguish from 
those that are apparent, just as is in that [ambiguity] to the Corinthi- 
ans: “having therefore these promises, beloved, let us cleanse ourselves 
from all defilement of the flesh and of the spirit, perfecting holiness in 
the fear of God” (2 Cor 7.1). Certainly it is uncertain whether “let us 
cleanse ourselves from all defilement of the flesh and of the spirit” is 
according to that sense: “so that she may be holy in body and in spirit” 
(1 Cor 7.34), or whether “let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement 
of the flesh” has another sense: “and the spirit perfecting holiness in 
the fear of God.” Such ambiguities of distinction are left to the reader’s 
discretion. 

Moreover, everything we said concerning ambiguous distinctions 
ought also to be observed for ambiguous pronunciations. If they are 
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thrown into confusion by the carelessness of the reader, they are cor- 
rected either by the rules of faith or by the context of the preceding or 
following words; but if neither of them serves to clarify, then doubts 
will remain, so that in whatever way the reader pronounces, he will 
not be to blame.” But with whatever tone is pronounced that which 
Nathaniel said: “Can anything good come from Nazareth?” (Jn 1.46), 
whether [the tone] of one offering an affirmation, so that the question 
pertains only to when he says: “from Nazareth?” or of one asking, so 
that the whole question carries doubt, I do not see how it may be decid- 
ed. Moreover, neither sense obstructs the faith.*! 


3.12. CONCERNING LITERAL OR 
METAPHORICAL AMBIGUITIES 


As far as the books of Divine Scriptures are concerned, only very 
rarely and with great difficulty are ambiguities found in the literal 
meaning of words, [ambiguities] that cannot be solved by an inspec- 
tion of the circumstances of the passage, by identifying the intention 
of the author, or by a comparison of translations or the original lan- 
guage.” For where it is written: “non est absconditum os meum quod 
fecisti in abscondito [my bone is not hidden from you, which you made 
in secret!” (Ps 138.15 LXX), it is not obvious to the reader whether 
he should pronounce “os [bone]|” with a short vowel or a long one. 
For if he shortens it, it is the singular from “ossa [bones].” If, howev- 
er, he lengthens it, it is the singular from “ora [mouths].” But such 
things can be decided upon through an examination of the original 
language, for in the Greek it is written not “stoma [mouth],” but s. 
ton [bone].” Likewise is that saying of the Apostle: “Quae praedico 
vobis, sicut praedixi, quoniam qui talia agunt, regnum dei non pos- 
sidebunt [Which I foretell to you, as I have foretold, that they who do 
such things will not possess the kingdom of God]” (Gal 5.21). If he 
had said only: “quae praedico vobis [which I foretell to youl,” and had 
not added “sicut praedixi [as I have foretold], it would be in doubt 
whether “praedico [J foretell]” ought to be pronounced with a long 
or a short middle syllable. It is, however, now obvious that it is to be 
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pronounced long, for he does not say: “sicut praedicavi [I declared],” 
but “sicut praedixi [I foretold].”** But because such words are sel- 
dom found, as we said previously, which do not have an easy 
solution to the ambiguities of translated words, which require not 
a small amount of care and diligence, let us turn to style. For in the 
first place, one should be careful, lest you take a figurative expression 
Jor a literal one. For this pertains to that which the Apostle said: “The 
letter kills, but the spirit gives life” (2 Cor 3.6). And nothing is more 
suitably called the death of the soul than when that in it which sur- 
passes the beasts—that is, the intelligence—is put in subjection to the 
flesh by following the letter. For he who follows the letter understands 
metaphorical words as if literal ones, and he does not refer to another 
sense what is signified by the word’s literal meaning. And such ts the 
miserable slavery of the soul to take signs for things and not to be 
able to lift the eye of the mind above the corporeal creature to drink 
the eternal light. This slavery, moreover, in the Jewish people differed 
by far from the custom of the other nations, because indeed they [the 
Jews] were subjugated to temporal things in such a way that in all of 
those things the one God was commended to them.** The nations, 
however, had handmade images for gods, and if any one of them tried 
to interpret those as signs, they returned to worshiping and venerating 
a creature.” But coming from the slavery of both, Christ, illu- 
minating the world with the light of His truth, truly freed all 
those believing in Him. 


3.13. THE METHOD OF DISCOVERING 
WHETHER A STATEMENT IS LITERAL 
OR METAPHORICAL 


To this warning, however, that we avoid taking figurative, that 
is, metaphorical, speech as if it were literal, another one must also 
be added, lest we take literal speech as if it were metaphorical. First, 
therefore, the method for discovering whether speech is literal or meta- 
phorical must be shown. This entirely is the method for you to recog- 
nize metaphorical speech: whatever in the Divine Utterance cannot be 
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referred specifically either to the integrity of morals or to the truth of the 
Jaith. The integrity of morals pertains to loving God and neighbor; 
the truth of the faith, to knowing God and neighbor. Hope, then, is 
in each one’s own conscience to the extent that he realizes that he is 
progressing in loving and in knowing God and neighbor.” Scripture, 
moreover, commands nothing except charity, censures nothing except 
cupidity, and in this way shapes human morals.” I call “charity” that 
movement of the soul to enjoy God for His own sake, and himself and 
his neighbor on account of God. “Cupidity,” on the other hand, is the 
movement of the soul to enjoy himself and his neighbor and any bodily 
thing whatsoever not on account of God. What unsubdued cupidity 
does in the corruption of the soul and its body is called a “shame”; 
what it does to injure another is called a “crime.” And these are the 
two kinds of all sins, but shame is first since when it despoils the soul 
and brings it to a certain poverty, it springs into crimes by which it 
removes impediments to shame and seeks aids for it. What charity does 
to profit itself is useful. What it does to profit one’s neighbor is called 
“kindness.” And here usefulness is first because no one is able to benefit 
another out of what he does not have. For however much the kingdom 
of cupidity is torn down, so much is the kingdom of charity built up. 
So, whatever is read in Holy Scripture about the person of God or His 
saints, whether sharp or seemingly cruel in word or in deed, is effective 
Jor destroying the kingdom of cupidity. If its meaning is clear, it does 
not refer to something else, as if it were said figuratively, as in that 
word of the Apostle: “You are storing up for yourself,” he says, “wrath 
against the day of wrath and of the revelation of the just judgment 
of God, who will return to each according to his works,” etc. (Rom 
2.5). So a rule of this type should be used for metaphorical sayings so 
that what is read is turned over and over with careful consideration 
for so long until its interpretation leads to the kingdom of charity. If, 
however, it is already clear, it should not be thought of as a metaphor- 
ical saying. If an imperative sentence forbids either a shame or a crime 
or orders something useful or a kindness, it is not metaphorical. If, 
however, it seems to order a shame or a crime, or to forbid something 
useful or a kindness, it is metaphorical. “Unless you eat the flesh of the 
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Son of Man,” He says, “and drink his blood, you will not have life in 
you” (Jn 6.54). This seems to order a shame or a crime; therefore, it is 
figurative, teaching us that we must share in the Lord’s Passion and 
sweetly and usefully store away in our memory that his flesh was cru- 
cified and wounded for us. Scripture says: “If your enemy is hungry, 
feed him. If he thirsts, give him a drink” (Rom 12.20; cf. Prv 25.21). 
Without doubt, this orders a kindness. But in what follows: “for in 
doing this you will be heaping coals of fire on his head” (Rom 12.21; 
cf. Prv 25.22), you might think a crime of ill will to be ordered. Have 
no doubt that it was said figuratively. Since it can be interpreted in 
two ways, in one way for harm and in another way for help, let charity 
rather call you to a kindness so that you understand the coals of fire 
to be the burning tears of penance by which the pride is cleansed from 
the one who now grieves that he was the enemy of one who rescued him 
from misery. Similarly, when the Lord says: “He who loves his life shall 
lose it” (Jn 12.25), He is not to be thought to forbid the usefulness by 
which anyone ought to preserve his life. “Lose his soul” is rather said 
metaphorically; that is, let him destroy and banish the perverse indeed 
and also wrong-headed use he now makes of it, by which he pursues 
temporal goods and declines to seek after eternal things. It is written: 
“Give to the merciful and do not support the sinner” (Sir 12.4). The 
second part of this sentence seems to forbid a kindness. Therefore, you 
should understand it metaphorically with “sinner” placed for sin, so 
that you do not support his sin.“ 


3.14. CONCERNING THE DIVERSE 
MEANING OF WORDS THAT EXIST IN CONTRADICTION 
AND IN DIFFERENCE 


But because there are many ways in which things appear similar, we 
should not think it is correct to write that, because something signifies 
another thing through its likeness in one place, we must believe that 
this always signifies that. For the Lord put leaven in an unfavorable 
light when He said: “Beware the leaven of the Pharisees” (Mt 16.11), 
and in a positive light when He said: “The kingdom of heaven is like 
a woman who hid some leaven in three measures of flour until it was 
leavened” (cf. Mt 13.33; Lk 13.21). Therefore, an observation of this 
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sort takes two forms. For things signify one thing and then another 
thing so that they signify either things that are contrary or things that 
are different. They signify contrary things, of course, when on account 
of its likeness the same thing is used for some things in a good way and 
for others in a bad way, as in what we said above concerning yeast. 
Such is also the case when the lion signifies Christ where it is said: 
“The lion from the tribe of Judah has prevailed” (Rv 5.5); and it sig- 
nifies the devil where it is written: “Your adversary the devil goes about 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour” (1 Pt 5.8). The 
serpent is in a good sense: “Be cunning as serpents” (cf. Mt 10.16), 
and also in a bad sense: “The serpent seduced Eve with his cunning” 
(2 Cor 11.3). Bread is in a good sense: “I am the living bread who 
came down from heaven” (Jn 6.51); bread is in a bad sense: “Hidden 
bread is eaten with pleasure” (cf. Prv 9.17). There are many other in- 
stances in addition to these. And these that I recalled leave little doubt 
about their meaning because only clear instances should be recalled as 
examples. There are, however, others that are uncertain in which way 
they should be taken, as in: “In the hand of the Lord there is a chalice 
full of pure wine and mixed” (Ps 75.9 LXX). It is unclear whether 
it signifies the wrath of God, but not up to the final punishment, that 
is, all the way to “the dregs,” or rather the grace of Scripture passing 
from the Jews to the gentiles because “he inclined from this to that,” 
with observances that have a carnal sense remaining among the Jews 
because “his dregs have not been emptied out.” Here is an example 
where the same thing is set not for a contrary, but for a different mean- 
ing: that water signifies people, as we read in the Apocalypse, and the 
Holy Spirit, whence it is “rivers of living water will flow from his belly” 
(Jn 7.38), and anything else that water can be understood to signify 
anywhere it is placed. Where the meaning is clear, moreover, there is 
to be learned how it should be understood in obscure places. For what 
was said to God, “Take up arms and shield and arise to help me” (Ps 
34.2 LXX), cannot be understood better than from the place where it 
is read: “Lord, you have crowned us as with the shield of your good 
will” (Ps 5.12 LXX).*° 
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3-15. THAT A DIFFERENT UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE SAME WORDS OF SCRIPTURE IS NOT A DANGER IF 
THE SENSE IS CONSISTENT WITH THE TRUTH 


Since from the very same words of Scripture not just one thing, but 
two or more can be understood, even if what he who wrote it under- 
stood lies hidden, there is no danger if whatever corresponds to the 
truth can be learned from other places in Holy Scripture. Neverthe- 
less, anyone who probes Divine Eloquence should strive to arrive at the 
intention of the author through whom the Holy Spirit produced that 
scriptural passage. Either this should be followed, or another opinion 
about those words that does not oppose right faith should be carved out 
as testimony from some other place in Divine Eloquence. Perhaps this 
author in the same words considered the very thought that we want 
to understand, and certainly, the Spirit of God, who worked through 
these words, without a doubt foresaw that it would occur to a reader or 
hearer—or more correctly—he provided that it would occur because it 
was supported by the truth itself. For what could be divinely provided 
more lavishly or more abundantly in Divine Eloquence than that the 
same words be understood in a great many ways that are shown to 
be true by other no less divine testimonies? Where, however, such a 
sense is elicited whose uncertainty cannot be explained by more certain 
testimonies of Holy Scripture, it remains to make it evident through 
the use of reason, even if he whose words we seek to understand did 
not perhaps so understand it. But this custom is dangerous. It is thus 
much safer to walk through Divine Scripture, if we present it thus, so 
that when we want to probe words made obscure by allegorical expres- 
sions, either let what is not controversial emerge, or, if something con- 
troversial must be held, let it be determined from witnesses found and 
applied from somewhere in the same Scripture.*' But let these say- 
ings concerning signs suffice for the moment. He who wants to 
know more about these things, let him search for and find it in 
Saint Augustine’s book called De doctrina christiana, from which 
we have excerpted these passages. Now I will explain, as far as 
I can, about those things that are practiced in heathen teach- 
ings and that are called the liberal arts. If those who read ca- 
nonical scripture also study these, they convey a certain utility. 
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3.16. CONCERNING THE TWO KINDS OF 
HEATHEN TEACHINGS AND WHICH ARE THOSE THAT 
MEN ESTABLISHED 


There are two kinds of teachings that are employed in the morals 
of heathens. One is of those things established by men; the other is 
of those things that they observe having already been accomplished or 
established by God. Those which are according to the arrangement of 
man are partly superstitious and partly not. Superstitious is what- 
ever is established by man pertaining to the making or worshiping of 
idols or to worshiping as a god any creature or part of a creature or 
to any consultations or agreements of whatever meaning that have 
been agreed to or established with demons. These sorts of things are the 
efforts of the magical arts, which the poets certainly are accustomed to 
mention rather than to teach. Of this kind, but of a bolder futility, are 
the books of the soothsayers and augurs. To this kind also pertain all 
the amulets and charms—which medical education scorns—whether 
in incantations or in certain signs called “characters” (characteres) 
or in those things suspended or fastened for the regulation of bodies 
in a kind of way not on account of the power of nature, but for 
certain hidden or conspicuous meanings.” And those who are called 
“Genethliacs” (genethliaci) because of their examination of birthdays 
are not excused from this kind of pernicious superstition. Now, howev- 
er, they are generally called “astrologers” (mathematici). For although 
they sometimes explore fully and at length the true position of the stars 
when someone is born, nevertheless when they then try to predict either 
our actions or the outcomes of our actions, they err greatly and sell 
wretched servitude to unlearned people.” But convenient and neces- 
sary signs have been established by people with other people, whatever 
pleased them in clothing or in adornment of the body to distinguish dif- 
Jerences in sex or rank, and the countless other kinds of meanings with- 
out which human society is either entirely unable to manage, or at least 
less conveniently so. There are things particular to each city or people 
in weights and measures or the impressions on money or its valuation 
and other things of this kind, which would not vary through the dif- 
Jerent peoples and would not be changed in each people with the choice 
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of the ruler unless they were established by men. But this whole class of 
human institutions, which contribute to the indispensable necessities 
of life, is in no way to be shunned by the Christian; on the contrary, 
indeed as far as suffices, it should be studied and committed to memo- 
). To this part also pertains the signs of letters, which were 
established for the pleasure of men. While nevertheless com- 
mon to all nations, the Hebrew nation has some, the Greek 
nation others, and the Latin nation others. Similarly, other 
nations have others, for they formed their letters according to 
their pleasure for the special character of their language. 


3.17. WHICH [TEACHINGS] HAVE INVESTIGATED 
DIVINELY INSTITUTED THINGS 


But now we treat those things which men uncover not by establish- 
ing them, but by investigating them, either things that happened in the 
past or things that have been divinely established. Wherever they are 
discovered, they should not be thought of as having been established 
by men. Of these, some pertain to the body’s senses; others, to the soul’s 
reason. For those that belong to the body’s senses, we believe what is 
described, or we understand what is shown, or we adduce from expe- 
riences. Therefore, whatever reveals anything from the course of times 
past, which is called history, greatly helps us in understanding the 
Holy Books, even if it is learned outside of the Church in youthful in- 
struction. For we often search out many things through the Olympiads 
or by the names of consuls. Ignorance of the consulate in which the 
Lord was born and in which He suffered has driven some to err so that 
they think the Lord suffered when he was forty-six years old because 
the Jews say such was the number of years to build the Temple (cf. Jn 
2.20), which is the image of the Lord’s body. We hold on evangelical 
authority that He was baptized at about thirty years old (cf. Lk 3.23); 
but how many years afterwards He spent in this life, while it is possi- 
ble to estimate from His actions in the text itself, nevertheless, lest the 
gloom of doubt arise from another place, can be gathered more clearly 
and certainly by comparing the histories of the gentiles with the Gospel. 
For then it will be evident that it was not said in vain that the Temple 
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was built in forty-six years, but since this number cannot refer to the 
Lord’s age, it must refer to some more hidden teaching of the human 
body, which the only Son of God, through whom all things were made 
(cf. Jn 1.3), did not disdain to put on for us.* It is one thing to relate 
what has been done, another to teach what should be done. Histo- 
ry (historia) faithfully and usefully relates (narrat) what has been 
done. The books of the soothsayers and other similar works, however, 
with the recklessness of an admonisher and not the credibility of evi- 
dence, propose to teach what should be done or observed. A narration 
(narratio) is similar to a demonstration (demonstrationi) by which 
is shown ignorance not of the past but of the present. In this category 
are written things concerning geography and the natures of animals, 
trees, herbs, stones, and other kinds of bodies. We spent time earlier on 
this category and taught that such knowledge is useful for opening ob- 
scure expressions in Scripture, so that they are not employed for certain 
signs as if for amulets or charms of some superstition.*° A narration 
is not for becoming acquainted with the stars, but a demonstration 
is for those things of which Scripture relates very little. But, besides a 
demonstration of current events, it also has something like a story of 
past events, that by the present position and movement of the stars, il is 
possible by way of a general rule to trace out their earlier steps. It also 
has a regular forecast of the future, neither suspicious nor ominous, 
but certain and reliable, not so that we attempt to derive anything from 
them about our fates or chances, as are the delusions of the astrologers, 
but only what pertains to the stars themselves. For just as he who stud- 
tes the moon, when he examines it today, is able to say what its phase 
is, however many years in the past and in the future, so also about any 
one of the stars is one who studies them expertly accustomed to respond. 
This is so with the other arts, too, by which something is made, either 
what remains after the craftsman has done his work, such as a house 
or a stool, or those which display a certain service by working with 
God, such as medicine, agriculture, or governance. Now experience 
in all these arts causes us to infer future results from past events. No 
craftsman moves his arms in work unless he weaves together a memory 
of the past with an expectation of the future. But we do not recall 
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this for any reason other than that we may not be in any way 
ignorant of what Scripture wishes to teach when it inserts particular 
figurative expressions concerning these arts. 

There remain those matters that pertain not to the body’s senses, 
but to the soul’s reason, where the disciplines of disputation and of 
number reign. The discipline of disputation is of the greatest value for 
all kinds of questions in the holy writings which need to be penetrated 
or unraveled, but the lust for disputing and a certain juvenile show 
of frustrating opponents are to be avoided.” But we will say much 
more about this when we discuss dialectic and rhetoric. Now, 
it is clear to the slowest of people that the discipline of number was not 
established by man but rather discovered and investigated. For though 
Vergil wished to make long the first syllable of “Italia,” which the an- 
cients pronounced as short, and thus anyone can make it so when he 
wishes, he cannot make three times three not equal nine, and cannot 
make three a square figure, or make nine not three times three, or one 
and a half times six, or be twice any number, since odd numbers have 
no halves. Whether, therefore, numbers are considered in themselves, or 
they are applied to the laws of shapes, of sounds, or of other motions, 
they have immutable rules in no way instituted by men but learned 
by the keenness of the clever. Anyone who loves all of this only so that 
he is able to boast of himself among the unlearned, and not rather to 
seek why what he perceives to be true is true, and why certain things, 
which he has grasped to be immutable, are not only true, but also im- 
mutable, and thus moving from the appearance of bodies up to the 
human mind, which he finds to be itself changeable—because it is now 
learned and now unlearned—and is set between the immutable truth 
above it and other mutable things below it, who does not turn all this 
to the praise and love of the one God from whom he knows that all 
things are: such a person may seem to be learned, yet in no way is 
wise.** Up to this point generally, I have spoken about the hea- 
then disciplines all mixed together. From here on, I will treat 
each individually. 
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3.18. CONCERNING THE GRAMMATICAL 
ART AND ITS TYPES 


The first, then, of the liberal arts is grammar, the second is rhet- 
oric, the third is dialectic, the fourth is arithmetic, the fifth is geome- 
try, the sixth is music, and the seventh is astronomy. Grammar gets 
its name from letters, just as the derived sound of that word shows.” 
Its definition, however, is such: Grammar is the knowledge 
of interpreting poets and historians and of correctly writing 
and speaking. This method is both the origin and the founda- 
tion of the liberal arts. And thus is it fitting to read this at the 
Lord’s school, because the method of correctly speaking and 
writing rests on this knowledge. How, then, does anyone know 
the force of a distinct voice or the power of letters and sylla- 
bles, if he does not first learn it through them, or how does 
he know to distinguish a foot or an accent or a position, if 
he did not earlier receive his knowledge through this disci- 
pline? Or how does he know the laws of parts of speech, the 
ornamentation of figures, the power of tropes, the reasoning 
of etymology, and correct orthography, if the grammatical 
art was not earlier made known to him? For without blame, 
or rather laudably, he learns this art, he who does not love to 
have a foolish fight with it in words but seeks to have exper- 
tise in writing and the knowledge to speak well. For she is the 
judge of all copyists, who examines error, wherever it may be, 
in order to censure it and confirms with her judgment where 
things are well said. Moreover, all the figures of speech, no 
matter how many that worldly instruction has committed to 
writing, are frequently discovered set out in the Holy Books. 
And also whoever diligently reads the Divine Books discovers 
that our authors used tropes more abundantly and fruitfully than they 
could possibly imagine or believe. Not only are there examples of all 
these tropes, but even the names of certain ones are read in the Divine 
Books, such as allegory, enigma, and parable. Moreover, the under- 
standing of all such things is necessary to unravel the ambiguity of 
Scripture, because when the literal sense of the words—if it is accept- 
ed—is absurd, it should by all means be sought whether what we do 
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not understand was said with this or that trope, and in this way a 
great part of what was hidden is found.” It is not ignoble, then, 
to know the metrical rules which are learned through the art 
of grammar, because among the Hebrews, as blessed Jerome 
testifies, the Psalter now gallops in iambic, now resounds in alcaics, 
now swells in sapphic, now is advanced by half-foot meter. Indeed, 
consider Deuteronomy and the canticle of Isaiah and also of Solo- 
mon and Job, all these works composed by them run in hexameters 
and pentameters, as Josephus and Origen write.” Therefore, we are 
not to despise this as a method common to the heathens, but 
rather so much more thoroughly should it be learned, because 
certainly many eminent evangelical men preserve this art in 
their books and through it are diligent in pleasing God, such 
as Juvencus, Sedulius, Arator, Alcimus, Clemens, Paulinus, For- 
tunatus, and many others. Moreover, if we wish to read the 
poems and books of the heathens, on account of the flower 
of their eloquence, the type of the captive woman should be 
remembered, whom Deuteronomy describes, and it recalls that 
the Lord so warned the Israelites that if one wished to have 
her for a wife, he should cut her hair, trim her nails, cast off 
her garments, and, when she was made clean, then she should 
pass into the embrace of the victor (cf. Dt 21.10-13). If we un- 
derstand this literally, is it not laughable? And so we become 
accustomed to do this and we ought to do this when we read 
the heathen poets. When the books of secular wisdom come 
into our hands, if what we discover in them is useful, we adapt 
it to our teachings; if something is excessive concerning idols, 
or love, or the cares of secular things, we scratch it out, we give 
it a haircut, with the sharpest iron we trim it in the manner of 
nails. Nevertheless, before all else we ought to be wary of this: 
that our license not become a stumbling block to the fragile, 
that our brother—on account of whom Christ died, and who is 
fragile in his knowledge—not perish if it seems to him that we 
are sinking into idolatry. 
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3.19. CONCERNING RHETORIC 


Rhetoric is, as the masters of secular letters relate, the knowledge 
of speaking well in civil questions.” But although this definition 
seems to pertain to worldly wisdom, nevertheless it is not out- 
side of ecclesiastical teaching. For whatever the speaker or 
preacher of divine law eloquently and appropriately advances 
in teaching, or whatever he fittingly and elegantly draws out in 
speaking, corresponds to skill in this art. He who reads this art 
at a fitting age and respects its rules in composing or deliver- 
ing a speech certainly ought not to think that he sins. Indeed, 
he does good work who learns it fully for this reason: that he 
may suitably preach the word of God. For since through the rhe- 
torical art [people] are persuaded both to truth and to falsehood, who 
would dare to say that truth ought to stand with its defenders unarmed 
against deceit? Obviously, those who endeavor to advance false things 
know to make their hearers responsive by means of an introduction, 
well-disposed, and eager; should these ones, on the other hand, who 
advance truth be ignorant? Should those explain falsehoods briefly, 
clearly, and plausibly, while these explain the truth so that it is te- 
dious to hear, impossible to understand, and—finally—displeasing 
to believe? Those attack the truth with fallacious arguments. They 
plant falsehood. Should these not be effective in defending the truth 
and refuting deceit? Those ones frighten, discourage, elate, and pas- 
sionately incite the souls of their listeners, by their speech moving and 
driving them into error; should these ones, slow and cold, fall asleep 
on behalf of truth? Who is foolish enough to think this? Since, there- 
Jove, the means to speak well are publicly available and are useful for 
persuading many of either crooked or straight things, why should the 
eagerness of good men not be prepared, so that it might fight for the 
truth, if evil men seize it to secure perverse and empty causes for the 
uses of iniquity and error? But whatever observations or rules there 
are about this matter are called eloquence or articulateness when one 
approaches fluency and ornamented speech through the most skillful 
habit of exercise of the tongue. And this in the proper time and place 
reserved for it should be taught to those of a suitable and fitting age 
who are able to learn it quickly. For the experts in Roman eloquence 
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were not hesitant to say that unless one is able to learn this art quickly, 
he is not able to learn it at all. But we do not consider these things of 
such importance that we wish that the requirement of a mature or even 
great age be imposed on the learning of them. It is enough that it be 
the concern of the young, and not even of all of those whom we wish 
to be trained in ecclesiastical service, but only for those whom necessity 
has not engaged with matters more pressing and without doubt should 
be placed before this study. Especially if a sharp and zealous talent is 
present, eloquence comes more easily to those who read and who listen 
to eloquent speakers than to those who pursue the rules of eloquence. 
And even beyond the canon, there is no lack of ecclesiastical writings 
beneficially gathered together in a stronghold of authority. A competent 
person by reading them—even though it may not be his main concern, 
but he may be only occupying himself with the matters treated there—is 
also attentive to the eloquence with which they are said, especially when 
in writing or in composing or, finally, in speaking, he conveys what he 
perceives through piety and the rule of faith. But let these words 
about rhetoric suffice for now, since we should hold back for a 
little later a clearer presentation of their laws on the mode of 
speaking. 


3.20. CONCERNING DIALECTIC 


Dialectic is the discipline of rationally questioning, defining, and 
discussing, and also is the power of distinguishing truth from false- 
hood.” It therefore is the discipline of disciplines. It teaches to teach. 
It teaches to learn. In it, reason shows itself and reveals what it is, 
what it wants, and what it can accomplish. It alone knows how to 
know, and so, knowing, it not only wishes to do so, but is also able so 
to do.” In it we who reason recognize what we are and whence 
we are. Through it we understand what it is to do good and 
what was made good, what the Creator is and what is creat- 
ed. Through it we search out truth and identify falsehood. 
Through it we discover by argumentation, and we draw conclu- 
sions: what is a consequence, what is not a consequence, what 
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is incompatible with the nature of things, what is true, what 
appears to be true, and what is inwardly false. In this disci- 
pline we keenly search out every kind of thing and define truly 
and distinguish prudently. Wherefore it is fitting that clerics 
know this most respected art and have its laws for their con- 
stant contemplation so that they are able to discern the subtle 
craft of the heretics and refute their poisonous words with the 
truthful reasoned conclusions of syllogisms. Yet there are many 
things that are called “sophisms” (sophismata), false conclusions of 
reasoning, and the vast majority of them so imitate true conclusions 
that they deceive not only the slow, but also the clever, who do not 
pay careful attention. For instance, a certain one put a proposition, 
saying to the one with whom he was speaking: “What I am, you are 
not.” And that other one agreed, for it was true in part, in that the 
one was deceitful and the other was simple. Then the first added, “T, 
however, am a man.” And when this too was accepted by the other, he 
concluded by saying, “You, therefore, are not a man.” As far as I can 
tell, Scripture loathes this kind of deceptive conclusion in that place 
where it says: “He who speaks sophistically is hateful” (Sir 37.23). 
When some speech is not intended to ensnare, but, nevertheless, pur- 
sues verbal ornamentation more lavishly than is fitting for its dignity, 
tt ts called sophistical. There are also valid deductions from ideas that 
yield false statements, which follow from the error of him with whom 
one argues. These can be inferred by a good and learned man so that 
the other, ashamed of this error that he follows, abandons the same 
error, because if he wished to retain it, it would be necessary that he be 
compelled to hold also those things that he condemns. For the Apostle 
was not inferring true things when he said: “and neither has Christ 
risen,” and another thing, “your faith is in vain, and our preaching 
is in vain” (1 Cor 15.13, 14), which are utterly false, both because 
Christ rose again and because the preaching of those who preached this 
was not in vain, and neither was the faith of those who believed this.°° 
And, when what follows is false, it is necessary that what precedes is 
false. For “there is no resurrection of the dead” precedes, which those 
people were saying whose error the Apostle wished to destroy. Again 
from the preceding sentence, in which they said, “there is no resurrec- 
tion of the dead,” it necessarily follows that “and neither has Christ 
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risen again.” This following statement, however, is false, for Christ 
rose again. Therefore, what precedes is also false, and what precedes is 
“there is no resurrection of the dead”, therefore, there is a resurrection of 
the dead. All of which is briefly said thus: If there is no resurrection of 
the dead, then Christ did not rise again; if, however, Christ rose again, 
then there is a resurrection of the dead.” Since, therefore, valid infer- 
ences may be drawn not only from true statements, but also from false 
ones, it is easy to learn the truth of conclusions in those schools that are 
outside of the Church. The truth of the statements, however, must be 
investigated in the Church’s holy books. Nevertheless, the rules of valid 
deduction were not established by men, but rather were observed and 
recorded so that they are able to learn them and to teach them. For it 
exists perpetually and divinely in the reason of things,” which were 
made by God, their Author. But because we have now spoken 
about logic, we will next speak about mathematics. 


3.21. CONCERNING MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics (mathematica), which in Latin we are able to call 
a theoretical (doctrinalem) [field of] knowledge, considers abstract 
quantity. For abstract quantity is said of what we separate in our intel- 
lect from matter or from other accidents, such as “even,” “odd,” or some 
other quality of this sort that we treat with reasoning alone. These are 
divided into arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy,” each of 


which we will discuss in order. 


3.22. CONCERNING ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic is the discipline of numerable quantity in itself. For it 
is the discipline of numbers—the Greeks call “number” (numerum) 
“rithmon”—which the authors of secular writings wished to be first 
among the mathematical disciplines, because it needs no other disci- 
pline for itself. Music and geometry and astronomy, however, which 
follow it, in order to exist and to subsist, require its support.’ More- 
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over, we Should know that Josephus, the most learned of the Hebrews, 
in chapter nine of the first book of Antiquities, says that Abraham first 
handed down arithmetic and astronomy to the Egyptians; as these were 
men of the keenest nature, they took up the seeds and extensively devel- 
oped for themselves the remaining disciplines. Our holy fathers rightly 
convinced the most studious persons to read about these disciplines, be- 
cause in a great measure through these disciplines our desire is drawn 
away from carnal things and, with the Lord’s help, we are made to 
desire what we are able to see with the heart alone. Whence the reason 
of numbers is not to be despised, since it is clear in many places in 
Sacred Scripture, to those who carefully read, how greatly it should be 
valued. Not for nothing is it said in praise of God: “You have ordered 
all things in measure and number and weight” (Wis 11.21).® So each 
number is restricted in its own properties so that none of them can be 
equal to any other. Therefore, they are unequal to each other and also 
distinct, and each and every one is separate, and each and every one 
is finite, and all of them together are infinite. No one will dare to scorn 
numbers or to say that they do not pertain to the knowledge of God. 
Plato, a great authority among others, points out that God made the 
world with numbers, and among us the prophet said about God: “He 
produces the world according to number” (cf. Is 40.26), and our Sav- 
ior says in the Gospel: All your hairs are numbered” (cf. Mt 10.30). ““ 
For although certain images, as if of little bodies, present themselves 
to the mind’s view when the number six is imagined whether as a se- 
quence or an order or a grouping, yet, from above, reason, superior 
and more powerful, does not agree with them and preserves the inner 
power of the number. In view of this, it confidently says that what is 
said to be one in total is not able to be divided into parts, that indeed 
there are no physical bodies that cannot be broken down into countless 
parts, and that it is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, which 
were fashioned according to the number six, than that it be possible 
to happen that the number six is not completed by its parts. For this 
reason, moreover, we are not able to say that the number six is complete 
because God made all his works in six days, but rather that God com- 
pleted his work in six days because the number six is complete. And 
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therefore, even if those things did not exist, it would still be complete, 
but unless it were complete, those things would accordingly not be com- 
plete.” And ignorance of numbers even causes one not to understand 
many things placed metaphorically and mystically in Scripture. Of 
course, one’s natural capacity, so to say, cannot help pondering what 
it means that Moses and Elijah and the Lord Himself fasted for forty 
days. A certain figurative manner of this action is not opened except 
by the recognition and examination of this number. For it has four 
times ten, as if to say, an understanding of all things woven into the 
times. For the daily and annual cycles run their course in the number 
Jour: the daily, through the space of the morning, midday, evening and 
night hours; the annual, through the spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter months. On account, however, of the eternity in which we wish 
to live, one ought to fast and refrain from the delights of these times 
while we live in them, although by the passing of times this very teach- 
ing is given to us that we should seek the eternal and scorn these times. 
Moreover, the number ten signifies knowledge of the Creator and the 
creature, for there is the trinity of the Creator, while the number seven 
indicates creation because of life and the body, for in the former are 
three things, whence God is to be loved with the whole heart, the whole 
soul, and the whole mind (cf. Dt 6.5; Mt 22.37). In the body, on the 
other hand, four things are most apparent: the elements of which it 
consists. Therefore, in this number ten, since it is proposed to us tempo- 
rally—that is, it is multiplied by four—is implied to live chastely and 
continently apart from the delight of the times—that is, to fast for forty 
days. The Law teaches this in the person of Moses. Prophecy teaches 
this also, carried by the person of Elijah. The Lord Himself also teach- 
es this, who, as if receiving the witness of the Law and the Prophets, 
shone brightly between them on the mountain before the three watching 
and astounded disciples (cf. Mk 9.1-3). Next, it is then asked how 
the number fifty arises from forty, which is more than moderately holy 
in our religion on account of Pentecost, and how multiplied three times 
on account of the three ages—before the Law, under the Law, and 
under grace—or on account of the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit, having the Trinity itself added over and above, 
it refers to the mystery of the most purified Church and arrives at the 
one hundred fifty-three fishes, which the net lowered on the right side 
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captured after the Lord’s Resurrection (cf. Jn 21.11). Thus certain 
hidden things are placed in the Holy Books in many of the numbers 
and in a variety of forms, which are closed to readers who are ignorant 
of numbers.®° For this reason, it is necessary that those who wish 
to arrive at a knowledge of Sacred Scripture study attentively 
this art. When they learn it, they will more easily understand 
the mystical numbers in the divine books. 


3.23. CONCERNING GEOMETRY 


Let us now come to geometry, which is the theoretical description 
of patterns and the visible proof of the philosophers, who, in bringing 
Jorth their most famous proclamations, swear that their Jupiter uses ge- 
ometry in his own works. I do not know whether it is applied in praise 
or in blame when they pretend that Jupiter made in the sky what they 
depict in colored sand. But if it is applied beneficially to the Creator 
and Almighty God, perhaps that opinion is consistent with the truth. 
For Holy Divinity practices geometry—if this is right to say—when 
He grants various appearances and shapes to His creatures, which 
He even now causes to exist, when His venerable power assigned the 
course of the stars and caused the ones that move to run along their 
determined lines and established the ones that are immoveable in their 
fixed seats. For whatever is well arranged and completed can be at- 
tributed to the properties of this discipline.“ Geometry is translated 
into Latin as “a measuring of the earth” and is so defined. “Geome- 
try” is the discipline of immoveable size and pattern, because—as some 
say—Egypt was first divided among its own lords through the various 
Jorms of this discipline. The teachers of this discipline used to be called 
“measurers,” but Varro, the most learned of the Latins, remembered 
that the origin of this name arose thus, saying: at first, indeed, when 
populations were migrating, men provided measurements of the lands 
by setting boundaries, furnishing the advantages of peace. Then the 
cycle of the whole year was divided into a number of months and so 
the months themselves—which measure the year—were proclaimed. 
But after these things were thus recognized, keen men, challenged to 
learn about invisible things, began to seek out how far is the distance 
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between the earth and the moon and the distance of the sun itself from 
the moon and how far is the distance extending all the way to the 
top of the sky. He remembered that the most learned practitioners of 
geometry knew these things. Then he rendered a credible account of 
the measure taken of the whole world—and it is for this deed that that 
discipline received the name “geometry,” which it has kept for a long 
lime. bs Therefore, this discipline is preserved in the building 
of the tabernacle and of the Temple, where the use of linear 
measure and of the circle and the sphere and the hemisphere, 
and the orderly arrangement of the shape of the quadrangle 
and of other shapes is used. An acquaintance with all of this 
helps the commentator to not a little spiritual understanding. 


3.24. CONCERNING MUSIC 


Music is the discipline that speaks about numbers in relation to 
what is found in sounds, as double, triple, quadruple, and other sim- 
ilar things that are said to be related to it.®? Therefore, this disci- 
pline is so noble and so useful that anyone who lacks it is not 
able suitably to fulfill an ecclesiastical office. For whatever is 
gracefully announced in readings, and whatever is sung sweet- 
ly from the Psalms in the Church, is governed by the knowl- 
edge of this discipline. And not only do we read and chant 
Psalms in the Church through it, but we also duly fulfill every 
service of God. For this reason, then, is musical discipline diffused 
through every deed in our life, if we first do the Creator’s commands 
and with pure minds keep the rules established by Him. For whatever 
we say, or however we are moved inwardly by our beating pulse, is 
shown to be allied by musical rhythm to the powers of harmony. Music 
is rightly the knowledge of good measure, because if we manage a good 
way of life, we are shown to be allied always to such a discipline. But 
when we commit iniquities, we do not have music. Heaven and earth 
and everything that is accomplished in them by heavenly dispensation 
are not without the musical discipline since Pythagoras testifies that 
this world is established through music and can be governed by it. 
This [discipline] is also greatly mingled with the Christian reli- 
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gion itself; and hence it happens that ignorance of some musical 
matters closes off and conceals not a few things. For thus a certain one 
uncovered certain figures of things in the difference between a psaltery 
and a cithar, and concerning the ten-stringed psaltery, the learned not 
unreasonably seek whether there is any musical principle that requires 
such a large number of strings, or whether, if there is not, the number 
is rather to be received in a sacred sense either on account of the Ten 
Commandments of the Law—for this number, if one inquires about 
it, must be referred only to the Creator and the creature—or because 
of the interpretation of the number ten itself. And that number for the 
building of the Temple, which is mentioned in the Gospel, namely, 
forty-six years (cf. Jn 2.20), sounds musical in some way and referred 
to the building of the Lord’s body on account of which a mention of 
the Temple was made. It forces some heretics to confess that the Son of 
God was clothed not in a false, but in a true and human body. And 
thus in many places in Holy Scriptures we find honorably placed both 
number and music. For the errors of heathen superstition are not to be 
heeded, which imagine that the nine Muses are the daughters of Jupiter 
and Memory. Varro refutes them, and I do not know whether there is 
anyone among them who is able to be more learned or more meticulous 
about such things. For he says that some city or other do not remem- 
ber the name—ordered from three artisans three images of the Muses, 
which they would place as a gift in the temple of Apollo. Whichever 
of the artisans fashioned the most beautiful ones, they would choose 
those ones and buy them from him. It then happened that each of those 
artisans displayed equally beautiful works, and all nine pleased the 
city, and they bought all of them so that they were dedicated in the 
temple of Apollo; he | Varro] says that afterwards did the poet Hesiod 
give them names. Therefore, Jupiter did not beget the nine Muses, but 
three craftsmen created three each. Moreover, therefore, that city did 
not order three because someone had seen them in a dream or because 
they showed themselves as such a number to some citizens’ eyes, but 
because it was easy to observe that every sound (which is the substance 
of songs) is triform by nature. For either it is produced from the voice, 
as it is by those who sing from their throats without an instrument, or 
by the breath, as it is by trumpets and pipes, or by a pulse, as it is by 
cithars and drums and whatever other things resonate when struck. 
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But whether it happened as Varro recorded or not, we should not shun 
music on account of the superstition of the profane if we are able thence 
to seize anything useful for the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 
We should not let ourselves be converted to their theatrical trifles if 
we discuss anything about cithars or instruments that may help us to 
grasp spiritual things. For it is no reason not to learn letters because 
they say that their god is Mercury or because they dedicate temples to 
justice and virtue, and they prefer to adore in stone what ought to be 
carried in the heart. Is that any reason for us to flee justice and virtue? 
On the contrary, whoever is a good and true Christian understands 
that wherever one finds truth, it is of his Lord.” 


3.25. CONCERNING ASTRONOMY 


Therefore, astronomy remains, which, as someone once said, 
for the religious is a worthy proof and for the fussy a great 
torment. Therefore, if we seek after this [astronomy] with a pure 
and temperate mind, it imbues our understanding, as the ancients 
say, with great clarity. For how excellent it is to ascend to the heavens 
with the intellect and to examine the whole heavenly structure with 
our investigative reason and in some part to gather by the contempla- 
tive grandeur of the mind what the mysteries of such great scope con- 
ceal! For the world itself, as some say, is thought to be gathered into 
a spherical form so that the extent of its circumference may contain 
the diverse forms of things. On this, Seneca composed a book with an 
argument fitting for philosophers. Its title is “Concerning the Form of 
the World.””* Consequently, astronomy (astronomia) is called in our 
language, “the law of the stars” (astrorum lex), because they do not 
know either how to move or how to stop in any other way than that 
prescribed by their Creator, except perchance when a miracle occurs and 
they are changed by the Divine Will, just as is read of the sun at Gibeon 
when Joshua ordered it to stand still (cf. Jos 10.12-13), and in the 
times of King Hezekiah when the sun was reversed backwards ten steps 
(cf. 2 Kgs 20.11), and at the Passion of Christ our Lord when the sun 
was made dark for three hours (cf. Lk 23.44-45), and other instances 
similar to these. These are called miracles because they occur against 
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the normal experience of things and are to be regarded with wonder. 
For just as the astronomers say, those things [the stars] that are fixed 
in the sky are hung motionless; however, the planets, that is, “the wan- 
derers,” are moved, although they complete their movements along fixed 
courses. Astronomy, then, as was already said, is the discipline that 
considers the movements of the heavenly bodies and all their forms, and 
looks with investigative reason at the conditions of the stars with respect 
to themselves and with respect to the earth.” There is some difference 
between astronomy (astronomiam) and astrology (astrologiam), al- 
though both pertain to one discipline. Astronomy concerns the 
turning of the heavens, the rising, setting, and motions of the stars, 
and how they get their names. Astrology, however, is part natural and 
part superstitious. It is natural when it explores the courses of the sun 
and the moon and the stars, or certain questions about the seasons. 
But it is superstitious when mathematicians seek to prophesy from the 
stars, and associate heaven’s twelve signs™ with individual members of 
the soul or body and try to predict the births and characters of men by 
the courses of the stars.” Indeed, it is fitting that the Lord’s cler- 
gy learn through skilled contemplation that part of astrology 
that is accomplished by natural investigation, cautiously prob- 
ing the courses of the sun and the moon and also of the stars 
and certain differences between the seasons, so that through 
secure inferences from the laws and certain and true assess- 
ments of the evidence, not only does one truthfully search out 
the courses of past years, but also accurately calculates the fu- 
ture seasons, and knows how to determine the beginning of 
the Paschal feast and the sure places of all solemnities and cel- 
ebrations and, moreover, is able duly to indicate these to the 
people of God for their observances and celebrations. 


3.26. CONCERNING THE BOOKS 
OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


I believe we have said enough above about the seven liberal 
arts of the philosophers, and to what advantage they should 
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be taught to Catholics. Yet we add about those who call them- 
selves philosophers: if they say anything that happens to be true and 
suitable to our faith in their disputations or writings, especially the 
Platonists, they are not only not to be feared, but those things are to 
be claimed from them for our use, as if from wrongful possessors. For 
just as the Egyptians had not only idols and heavy burdens, which 
the people of Israel loathed and fled, they also had vessels and orna- 
ments of gold and silver and also clothing, which that people escaping 
from Egypt secretly claimed for themselves, as it were, for better use. 
They did this not on their own authority, but by the precept and com- 
mand of God, with the Egyptians themselves unknowingly providing 
the things that they were not using well. Thus all the teachings of the 
heathen have not only the counterfeit and superstitious fictions and 
heavy burden of unnecessary labor that every one of us, escaping from 
the fellowship of the heathen to our leader, Christ, ought to abhor and 
avoid, but they also contain the liberal arts—about which we spoke 
a little before -m suited to the use of truth, and they contain 
certain most useful precepts of behavior. And among them are even 
found not a few true things about the worship of the one true God 
Himself. This is just like their gold and silver, which they did not make 
but mined, as from the mines of divine providence, which is imparted 
everywhere. Perversely and wrongly they squander it in servitude to 
demons. When they separate themselves in spirit from their wretched 
fellowship, Christians ought to bear [these riches] away from them for 
their rightful use in preaching the Gospel. It is permitted also to take 
and to have and to turn to Christian use their clothing, that is, in- 
deed, their human institutions—but only those well-adapted to our 
human society with which we are not able to do without in this life. For 
what else have many of our good faithful ones done? Do we not see with 
how much gold and silver and clothing Cyprian, a most sweet teacher 
and most blessed martyr, was loaded when he came out of Egypt? How 
much Lactantius? Victorinus? Optatus? Hilary? How much countless 
Greeks? This is what that most faithful servant of God Moses had done 
prior to the others, about whom it is written that “he was instructed in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians” (Acts 7.22). If it was suspected that 
they would be turned to the use of worshiping the one God, by whom 
the empty cult of idols was destroyed, the superstitious custom of the 
heathen would have in no way provided to all these men the disciplines 
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that they found useful, and especially in those times when it was shak- 
ing off the yoke of Christ and persecuting Christians. But they gave 
their gold and silver and clothing to the people of God as they were 
leaving Egypt, not knowing how the things that they gave would be de- 
livered to “the obedience of Christ” (2 Cor 10.5). For what happened 
during the Exodus—without doubt —is a figure meant to foreshadow 
what I have asserted without prejudice to another either equal or bet- 
ter understanding. But zealous and instructed in this way of Divine 
Scriptures, when one begins to come near to examine them, he should 
not cease to consider that apostolic maxim: “Knowledge inflates; char- 
ity builds up” (1 Cor 8.1). For he understands that, although the rich 
man may leave Egypt, he is nevertheless unable to be saved unless he 
observes Passover. “For Christ our Passover is sacrificed” (1 Cor 5.7), 
and there is nothing this sacrifice teaches Christians more than that 
which He Himself cried out, as it were, to those He saw laboring in 
Egypt under Pharaoh: “Come to me, you that labor, and are burdened, 
and I will refresh you. Take up my yoke upon you, and learn of me, 
because I am meek, and humble of heart: and you shall find rest for 
your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden light” (Mt 11.28-30).”° 


3.27. CONCERNING THE ACQUISITION 
AND EXERCISE OF THE VIRTUES 


In the meantime, of course, when one desires to obtain 
spiritual knowledge through intense contemplation, it is also 
necessary that he enrich himself by practicing the yoke of the 
virtues, lest while he is eager to be rich in one and neglects to 
seek the wealth of the other, the reward of true wealth is lost, 
and not only would it happen that he would not have the use 
of the things he sought, but moreover, as a wrongful owner, he 
must pay to the Lord penalties for them. For the Truth Himself 
says: “The servant who knows his Lord’s will and does not do 
it will be beaten with many stripes. But he who does not know 
and does not do it will receive a few stripes” (cf. Lk 12.47-48). 
Therefore, what will be the profit for a man to gather immense 
riches and to have little use of them, when he who is content 
with his poverty and rejoices in his labor is much better than 
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the one who, having riches his whole life, ends in poverty? 
This Solomon confirms, who says: “Better is the poor man that 
provides for himself, than he who is glorious and in need of 
bread” (Prv 12.9). Holy simplicity profits only itself, and to the 
extent that it builds on the merit of this life, so much does it 
do harm, if unable to resist its opponents. But of these two im- 
perfect things I choose holy simplicity rather than sinful eloquence,” 
because Wisdom says: “A pauper walking in his simplicity is 
better than a rich man on his crooked journey” (cf. Prv 19.1). 
“Moreover, he who keeps the Law is a wise son” (Prv 28.7). It 
is certainly necessary that he who studies wisdom study virtue, 
so that what he understands wisely in his mind, he executes 
profitably in his work, and whatever good he teaches others 
to do by his words, he first teaches them to do by his deeds, so 
that by doing and teaching the commands of God, he is called 
greater in the kingdom of heaven, and not least, as if he taught 
by mouth and broke by action one of the least commands of 
God. “For everyone,” says the Savior, “who comes to me and 
hears my words and does them, he is like a man building his 
house, who dug deep and set the foundations upon a rock. 
Then, when the flood came and drove the currents against 
his home, it was not able to move it, for it was built upon rock. 
He who also hears and does not do is like a man building his 
home on sand without a foundation, against which the stream 
dashed, and immediately it fell, and the collapse of that house 
was great” (Lk 6.47-49). Each Catholic ought to pay attention 
equally to all the virtues so that both interiorly and exteriorly 
he appears noble, worthy, and distinguished for the banquet 
of the Eternal King, and, borne by a spiritual chariot drawn by 
the four horses, he ascends to the eternal fatherland. He ought 
to strive for prudence so that he may prudently plan, truly un- 
derstand, and retain in memory the things understood. He 
ought to strive for justice so that he may be devout, dutiful, 
and humble, so that he may preserve mercy and punishment, 
reverence and truth, and may protect the legal contract and 
equitable judgment and the law. He must have a zeal for for- 
titude so that he may have generosity and fidelity, patience 
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and perseverance. He must strive for temperance in order to 
be moderate, merciful, and reserved, and over all these to be 
a faithful executor of peace and charity, which is, of course, 
the bond of perfection. Perfectly adorned with these kinds of 
virtues and illuminated with the light of wisdom, the man of 
God is rightly and fittingly able to accomplish his service and 
is worthily able to fulfill in the Church the office of preacher, 
which an ancient explanation confirms: that he ought to be a 
good man and skilled in speaking. If, therefore, this definition 
was observed in the heathen orators, how much more is it fit- 
ting to be observed by the orators of Christ, of whom not only 
their speech, but also their whole lives ought to be the teach- 
ing of virtues. But because we have already said many things 
about this way of discovering what things are to be understood in the 
Scriptures, with the Lord’s help we will now say a few things about 
advancing the things that are understood so that we conclude all this 
work in this last book.” 


3.28. WHAT A CATHOLIC TEACHER 
OUGHT TO DO IN SPEAKING 


The exegete and teacher of Divine Scriptures, the defender of right 
faith and subduer of error, therefore, ought to teach good things and 
refute bad ones, and in his work of preaching to attract those who are 
hostile, to excite those who are slack, and to explain to those who do not 
know what to do or for what they ought to hope. Where, however, either 
he finds folks friendly, eager, and teachable, or he himself causes them 
so to be, other things should be accomplished, as the occasion demands. 
If hearers need to be taught, it should be done with a story (narrati- 
one) Vit is needed to familiarize them with the topics treated; so that 
what was doubted might become certain, documents should be consult- 
ed and reasoned through. Indeed, hearers are to be advised rather than 
just taught, so that they are not sluggish in acting upon what they 
know; and there is need for a greater skill in speaking to bring their 
assent to those things that they confess to be true—where supplications, 
rebukes, exhortations, and upbraiding, and whatever else is able to 
move souls is necessary. And indeed, almost all people when they de- 
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liver a speech do not neglect to do all these things that I have said. But 
while some do it in a dull, unbecoming, and cold manner, others do it 
keenly, elegantly, and vigorously, whence we address in regard to this 
work—as it is now fitting to approach—those who are able to discuss 
or to speak wisely, even if they are not able to do so eloquently, so that 
it wisely benefits listeners even if it profits them less than it would were 
he able to speak eloquently. Indeed, those who overflow with foolish 
eloquence ought to be avoided, so much more when the hearer takes 
pleasure in what is useless to hear, because when he hears him speak 
eloquently, he also supposes him to speak truly. This thought does not 
escape those who hold that the rhetorical art should be taught, for they 
admit that wisdom without eloquence benefits the people very little, 
but eloquence without wisdom—without doubt—harms a good many 
and never benefits them.” Moreover, a man speaks more or less wisely 
the more or less he progresses in Sacred Scriptures—I do not say only 
in reading them often and committing them to memory, but also in 
understanding them well and in carefully investigating their senses. 
There are those who read and disregard them, who read so that they re- 
member, and disregard so that they do not understand. Without doubt 
those ought to be preferred by far who remember too few of the words 
but see to their heart with the eyes of their own heart. But preferable to 
either of these is the one who recites the Scriptures when he wishes and 
understands as is fitting. Therefore, it is especially necessary for the one 
who ought to speak wisely to have the words of Scripture, even when 
he is not able to speak eloquently. For the poorer he determines himself 
to be in his own words, the richer it is fitting for him to be in those of 
Scripture, so that what he says in his own words he can show to be true 
from those of Scripture. Again, there is the one who wishes to speak not 
only wisely but also eloquently, because surely he is more beneficial if 
he is able to do both. I prefer to send him to read or to listen to eloquent 
speakers and to imitate them with practice rather than to advise him 
to spend time with teachers of the rhetorical art, especially if those who 
are read and heard are recommended with truthful commendation to 
have spoken or to speak not only eloquently, but also wisely. For those 
who speak eloquently are listened to with pleasure, and those who speak 
wisely are listened to with profit. There are ecclesiastical men who have 
treated divine eloquence not only wisely, but also eloquently, and it is 
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more often the case that there is not sufficient time to read them, than 
that they are unavailable to those with zeal and time.“ 


3.29. THAT THE AUTHORS OF THE 
CANONICAL BOOKS WERE BOTH 
WISE AND ELOQUENT 


Here, perhaps, one asks whether our authors, whose divinely in- 
spired writings make up our canon with the most salutary authority, 
are to be called wise only or also eloquent. Indeed, this question for 
me, and for those with me who understand what I say, is the easiest to 
answer. It is obvious, and I dare to say that all who rightly understand 
what those authors say understand at the same time that they should 
not speak any differently. Just as also there is a certain eloquence that 
is more fitting for a youthful age, there is one more fitting for an older 
age, for it should not be called eloquence if it does not correspond to the 
person of the one speaking. Where, however, I do not understand them, 
certainly their eloquence is less evident to me, but I do not doubt that 
it is of the same sort as where I do understand.*' Thus, as you see, they 
have spoken so that those who come after them and who rightly under- 
stand and explain them may discover another grace, indeed a different 
one, but nevertheless following [from the first] in the Church of God. 
Exegetes, therefore, ought not to speak as if putting themselves forward 
to be explained with a similar authority, but in all their discussions, 
they should first and foremost take pains that they be understood by as 
much clarity of speech as they are able, so that either anyone who does 
not understand is very dull or the cause whereby what we say is less 
easily understood is not in our speech, but in the difficulty and the sub- 
tlety of those things that we wish to explain and bring to light. For there 
are certain utterances of a speaker that by their power are barely or not 
at all understood, however much the speaker's eloquence may be turned 
over and over. These passages should be presented in the people’s hear- 
ing either never or only rarely, if circumstances compel.* 
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3.30. WHAT THE GENERAL PUBLIC OUGHT TO BE 
TAUGHT BY MEANS OF PLEASANT SPEECH 


Such great care for teaching is or ought to be shown by good teach- 
ers, so that a word that is so exceedingly obscure or ambiguous that 
it can hardly be correct Latin, but nevertheless by common usage is 
said in such a way, should be used in that way so that ambiguity and 
obscurity are avoided, not so that the teacher can be understood by the 
educated, but rather, by the uneducated. For whom does correctness of 
speech profit when the hearer is not able to follow or understand? There 
as absolutely no reason for speaking if they do not understand what we 
say. Do we not speak on their account, so that they understand? There- 
fore, the one who teaches will avoid all words that do not teach, and, 
instead of those, he will teach with some other words that are clearly 
understood, and rather will prefer those. If, however, he is not able, 
either because there are none or because they do not occur to him at the 
moment, he will still use less clear words, as long as the matter itself is 
correctly taught and learned. And we insist that, when a speech is set 
forth, we be understood, and not only in private conversation, whether 
with one or with many, but also so much the more in public. In conver- 
sations, after all, one has the ability to ask questions, where, moreover, 
everyone is silent so that the one is heard and every face turns to him 
intent. Where it is neither customary nor seemly that each one ask 
about what he does not understand, the speaker ought, for this reason, 
especially to help those who are silent by his care in speaking. Moreover, 
a multitude passionate about learning is accustomed to signify by its 
motion whether it understands: until it signifies this, the matter dis- 
cussed should be gone over and over in many different kinds of speech. 
Those who recite for their speech things prepared in advance and held 
in memory do not have this in their power. As soon as it is established 
that the speaker is understood, either the speech ought to be brought 
to an end or moved on to another point. For just as one who clarifies 
things that they want to know is pleasing, so the one who harps on 
things already known is oppressive.” 
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3.31. CONCERNING THE BEST WAY 
OF SPEAKING AND WHAT IS APPROPRIATE FOR A 
PREACHER TO OBSERVE IN SPEAKING 


The best way of speaking is when the hearer hears the truth and 
understands what he hears. It is a conspicuous inborn character of 
good minds to love the truth in words and not the words themselves. 
For what use is a golden key, if it cannot open what we wish, or what 
does a wooden key hurt, if it can, since we seek nothing except that it 
open what is closed? For a certain eloquent man said—and he spoke 
the truth—that an eloquent person ought to speak “to teach, to delight, 
to sway.” Then he added, “To teach ts of necessity, to delight of charm, 
and to sway of victory. Of these three, what is set in first place 
that is, the necessity of teaching—ts established by the things that we 
say; the other two, by the way in which we say them. This precisely is 
eloquence in teaching: not that one finds pleasing what one dreads or 
that one does what disgusts one, but that one sees what lies hidden. 
But if he wishes also to delight the one to whom he speaks, or to sway 
him, he will not accomplish this by speaking in just any manner, but 
to accomplish it concerns how he speaks. Moreover, just as the hearer 
should be delighted so that he keeps listening, so he will be swayed so 
that he is moved to act; and just as he is delighted if your speech is 
pleasing, likewise he will be swayed if he loves what you promise and 
fears what you threaten, hates what you hate, embraces what you com- 
mend, and deplores what you heap up as deplorable. When one rejoices 
over what you preach that he ought to delight in, when one feels pity 
Jor those whom by speaking you set before his eyes as pitiful, when one 
avoids those whom you propose should be avoided by frightening him, 
and whatever else can be accomplished by grand eloquence to move the 
souls of the hearers, it is not so that they know what should be done, 
but so that they do what they now know should be done. Therefore, it is 
fitting for the eloquent ecclesiastic, when he persuades someone about 
what ought to be done, not only to teach so that he instructs him, and 
to delight so that he holds his attention, but also to sway so that he 
prevails.” 
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3.32. CONCERNING THE 
THREE KINDS OF SPEECH THAT THE 
FOUNDER OF ROMAN ELOQUENCE 
THUS DISTINGUISHED 


For to these three things—that is, to teach, to delight, and to sway— 
at seems the founder of Roman eloquence himself wished to attach three 
more things, when in a similar way he said: “He will therefore be el- 
oquent who is able to speak of small things simply, moderate things 
temperately, and great things grandly.” It is as if he also added those 
three things and thus explained one and the same opinion, saying: 
“He therefore will be eloquent who in order to teach is able to speak 
of small things simply, in order to delight is able to speak of moderate 
things temperately, and in order to sway is able to speak of great things 
grandly.” That author could have shown these three things, as were 
mentioned by him [above], in legal reasoning, but not here, that is, in 
ecclesiastical questions, with which the speech of him whom we wish to 
form is concerned. For in those legal issues, matters are called minor 
where a judgment is sought about monetary things; they are called 
great where they concern the salvation or welfare of all. But matters 
in which nothing is given in Judgment and nothing is done for the 
purpose that the hearer understands or does something, but only so 
that the hearer is delighted, are between both, a middle position, as it 
were, and on account of this they call it “modest” (modica), that is, 
“moderate” (moderata). For “measure” (modus) is the name given 
to “modest” (modicis) things, for we say “modest” for small things 
only in the loosest and improper manner. In our matters, however, 
everything, especially what we say to the people from our higher posi- 
tion, we ought to relate to the salvation of men, and not to the temporal 
but to the eternal. Where eternal ruin ought to be guarded against, 
everything that we say is great, so much so that what an ecclesiastical 
teacher says about financial matters, whether about gain or about loss, 
should not seem to be a small matter, whether it is a great amount or 
a small amount of money. For justice is not a small thing because we 
certainly ought to preserve it even for a small amount of money, since 
the Lord says: “He who is faithful in that which is least is also faithful 
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in that which is great” (Lk 16.10). Therefore, what ts the least is the 
least, but to be faithful in the least is giedi. 


3.33. WHEN TO USE SIMPLE STYLE, AND 
WHEN TO USE TEMPERATE (TEMPERATO) STYLE, AND 
WHEN TO USE GRAND STYLE IN SPEAKING 


And yet, while the teacher ought to be one who speaks of great mat- 
ters, he ought not always to say them grandly, but simply when he 
teaches something, and temperately when he blames or praises some- 
thing. When, however, something ought to be done, and we speak to 
those who ought to do it, and they do not yet wish to, then these mat- 
ters, which are great, are to be spoken of grandly and aptly to sway 
souls. And finally, one and the same great matter is spoken of simply 
Uf it is taught, and temperately if it is preached, and grandly if the 
soul thereupon turned away is being persuaded to convert. For what is 
grander than God himself? For that reason is nothing said? Or should 
he who teaches the unity of the Trinity do so only by simple discussion, 
so that a matter difficult to understand can be understood, as much 
as it is offered? Is it possible that here ornaments and not proofs are 
sought? Is it possible that the hearer should be moved to do something 
and not rather be instructed to learn something? Again, when God 
is praised either for Himself or for His works, how great is the beauty 
of noble and splendid speech provided to the one who can praise, so 
much as he is able, the One whom no one suitably praises, however 
one praises? But if He is not worshiped, or idols or demons or whatever 
creatures are worshiped with Him or instead of Him, the magnitude 
of this evil certainly ought to be treated in the grand style, so that men 
might be turned from this evil.*® 


3.34. EXAMPLES FROM THE APOSTLE OF 
THE AFOREMENTIONED THREE STYLES 


There is an example from the Apostle Paul of simple speaking, so 
that I may illustrate this more clearly, where he says to the Galatians: 
“Tell me, you that desire to be under the Law, have you not read the 
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Law? For it is written that Abraham had two sons: one from a servant 
and one from a freewoman. But he who was from the servant was 
born according to the flesh, while he of the free woman was by promise. 
These things are said in an allegory, for these are the two testaments” 
(Gal 4.21-24), etc. And likewise where he argues and says: “Brethren, 
I speak after the manner of man, yet a man’s testament, if it be con- 
firmed, let no one make it void nor add to it. To Abraham and to his 
seed were made promises. And it does not say: ‘and to his seeds,’ as if 
to many, but as if to one: ‘and to your seed,’ which is Christ. Now this 
I say: that the testament confirmed by God, the Law, which was made 
after four hundred thirty years, does not shrink to empty promises. For 
if the inheritance is from the Law, it is not from the promise. But God 
gave it to Abraham through a promise” (Gal 3.1518). And because 
it might occur to a hearer to think: why was the Law given if inheri- 
tance is not from it? He himself anticipated this and said, as if asking: 
“Why, then, was the Law?” He then responded: “It was set because of 
transgressions, until the seed should come to the one to whom He made 
the promise, [the Law] ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator” 
(Gal 3.19), etc. So it pertains to the responsibility of teaching not only 
to open up things tightly enclosed and to unravel the knots of problems, 
but also, while this is done, to hasten to address other questions that 
perhaps arise, lest that which we say be refuted or rejected by means of 
those questions. If, however, the solution comes to mind along with the 
question, let us not stir up what we are not able to carry off. Moreover, 
it happens that when other questions arise from questions, and others 
again arise from those that have arisen, and they are all handled and 
resolved, the purpose of the reasoning is stretched out to such a length 
that, unless he has a strong memory and is able to hold on to many 
ideas, a discussant is not able to return to the main point from which 
he began. It is, however, very good if he refutes anything that can be 
contradicted, if it occurs, so that it does not happen when he who could 
respond is not present, or where one who is present remains silent and 
the questioner departs uncorrected. 

Moreover, in these apostolic words is the moderate style: “Rebuke 
not an old man, but treat him as a father, young men as brethren, old 
women as mothers, young women as sisters” (1 Tm 5.1-2), and also 
in these words: “I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, 
that you present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God” 
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(Rom 12.1). And almost the entire passage of this exhortation dis- 
plays a moderate kind of style, where those parts are most beautiful in 
which—as if giving back what was due—things that belong together 
are gracefully expressed. It continues: “Having different gifts according 
to the grace that is given to us, either prophecy to be used according to 
the rule of faith, or ministry in ministering, or one who teaches in in- 
struction, or who exhorts in exhorting, who gives with simplicity, who 
rules with care, who shows mercy with cheerfulness” (Rom 12.6-8), 
etc. And a little later, he says: “Render to all men their dues: tribute to 
whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor 
to whom honor” (Rom 13.7). This flow of clauses is closed off by a 
summation that contains two parts: “Owe no one anything except to 
love one another” (Rom 13.8). 

The grand manner of speaking differs greatly from the moderate 
style; it is not begun so much with the ornaments of words, as it is 
vehement with the passions of the spirit. For it seizes almost all kinds 
of ornaments, but if it does not have them, it does not seek them. In- 
deed, it is carried along by its own fury, and any beauty of speech, if it 
occurs, is not added out of a concern for beauty, but is snatched by the 
power of its subjects. It is enough that for its purposes fitting words are 
not selected by the mouth’s industry but follow from the heart’s fire. For 
example, if a brave man most eager for battle is armed with a sword 
gilt with gold and encrusted with jewels, he does what he does with 
those arms, not because they are costly, but because they are arms. The 
Apostle urges that for the sake of evangelical ministry all the evil things 
of this time be suffered patiently with the consolation of God’s gifts. It is 
a great matter, and is done grandly, and is not lacking the ornaments 
of speaking: “Behold,” he says, “now is the accepted time. Behold, now 
is the day of salvation. Give no offense in anything, that our ministry 
not be blamed, but in all things commend ourselves as God’s ministers, 
in much patience, in tribulations, in necessities” (2 Cor 6.2-4), and 
other things, which would take too long to continue. And likewise he 
urges the Romans that the persecutions of this world should be over- 
come with charity in the certain hope of God’s help. Moreover, he urges 
both grandly and lavishly: “We know,” he says, “that to those who love 
God all things work together for the good, to such as, according to His 
purpose, are called to be saints. Because those whom He foreknew he 
also predestined to become conformed to the image of his Son, so that 
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He might be the firstborn among many brethren” (Rom 8.28-20), 
and the other things that follow in the same chapter. 


3.35. HOW THESE THREE STYLES OUGHT TO 
BE MIXED AMONG THEMSELVES 


It makes a difference which style is interposed with which style or 
is employed in specific and necessary places.“ For when a matter is 
drawn out in one style, it fails to hold the hearer. But when a transi- 
tion is made from one style to another, even if it goes on for a great- 
er length, the discourse advances more pleasingly.°” Therefore, for a 
discourse in the grand style it is always or almost always fitting for 
the beginning to be moderate. It is up to the speaker's discretion to say 
in a simple way some things that can also be said grandly, so that 
when those things are said grandly, they are grander by comparison 
and shine out—as it were—against shadows with a greater brilliance. 
But in any style, when there are some knotty questions to be loosened, 
sharpness is necessary, which especially demands the simple style. And 
when such moments occur, the simple style should be used also with the 
other two styles, just as something that is to be praised or faulted— 
where neither a condemnation, nor an acquittal, nor an approbation 
Jor whatever action is sought—will be presented in some other style: the 
style that should be used and interposed is the temperate style. Thus 
also in the grand style the other two styles find their places, and simi- 
larly in the simple, as I said before, when a question arises whose knot 
is to be loosed, or when some things that may be able to be adorned 
are for that reason not embellished, so that certain things are given 
a greater effect, as if by an extravagance of ornamentation.” The 
simple style of speaking teaches those who are silent, and the 
moderate style arouses the acclamations of the hearers with its 
delight; the grand style, however, generally overwhelms expres- 
sions by its weight, and rather squeezes out tears. From whence 
does this come unless, because thus shown, thus defended, and thus 
unconquered, the truth delights? Therefore, our teacher and speaker 
ought especially to take care that not only is he heard with un- 
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derstanding, but also freely and convincingly,” and he should urge 
by his words that truth be accessible, that truth be pleasing, and that 
truth be moving, because not even charity itself, which is the end of the 
Commandment and the fullness of the Law, can be rightly directed if 
the things that are loved are not true, but false. For just as one whose 
body is beautiful and whose mind is ill-formed is more to be grieved 
than if he had an ill-formed body, thus those who teach falsehoods 
eloquently are more to be pitied than if they taught the same things 
inelegantly.°° 


3.36. WHAT IT IS TO SPEAK WISELY 
AND ELOQUENTLY, AND THAT HE DOES NOT SAY 
SOMETHING CONTRARY, WHO, LIVING WELL, 
PREACHES THINGS ADVANCED BY ANOTHER 


What, then, does it mean to speak not only eloquently but also wise- 
ly, unless saying true things that are fitting to be heard by employing 
adequate words in a simple style, elegant ones in a moderate style, 
and emphatic ones in a grand style? For one who is unable to do both, 
however, let him say wisely what he cannot say eloquently, rather than 
say eloquently what he says foolishly. But if he is unable even to do 
this, let him live such that he not only secures a reward for himself, 
but also provides an example for others so that his pattern of living 
is like an abundance of speech. There are, of course, people who are 
able to speak well, but who are unable to think out what they want to 
relate. But if these people take up what has been written wisely and 
eloquently by others and commit it to memory and offer it to the people, 
if they convey their source, they do not act improperly. In this way— 
which is certainly useful—it happens that there are many preachers 
of truth, although not many masters. If all give the same [message] of 
the one true Master, there will also be no divisions among them (cf. 
Mt 23.8; 1 Cor 1.10). These teachers should not be deterred by the 
voice of the prophet Jeremiah, through whom God charged those who 
“steal his words, each one from his neighbor” (Jer 23.30). For those 
ones steal another’s property, but the Word of God is not another's 
property for those who obey Him. Rather, the one who speaks well, yet 
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lives badly, speaks with another's possessions when he says good things 
that seem to derive from his own character, but actually are completely 
unconnected to his behavior. And therefore God says that they steal His 
words who wish to seem good by speaking words that are of God, when 
they are evil in doing things that are their own. When good believers 
devote themselves to this work for good believers, they all say what is 
their own, for God is theirs, to whom belongs everything they say; and 
those who are unable to compose make these words their own when they 
deliberately live according to them.“ 


3.37. ON THE DIFFERENCES IN 
TEACHING ACCORDING TO THE CHARACTER 
OF THE HEARERS 


It is fitting that every Catholic teacher know this: how he can 
win over to himself the hearer of his discourse, so that while he 
knows by the aforementioned reasoning the types and modes 
of speaking, he may also earn praises by distributing well the 
fruits of his preaching. For when he displays the perfection of 
speaking, it is necessary to assess the quality of the hearers, 
because, as Gregory Nazianzen of blessed memory taught, one and the 
same sermon is not suitable for everyone, because everyone is not bound 
together by similarity of character. For often what profits some, harms 
others, just as the majority of herbs that nourish some animals, kill 
others. A gentle hissing calms horses and agitates puppies. The medi- 
cine that weakens this illness gives strength to another, and the bread 
that fortifies the life of a powerful man destroys that of children. There- 
fore, a teacher's discourse ought to be adapted to the characteristics of 
his hearers so that it is suited to the particulars of each and yet never 
retreats from the art of general edification. For what are the minds of 
eager hearers if not, so to speak, certain tight tensions of the strings on 
a harp that the skillful player plucks variously so that a discordant 
song is not made from them? And for this reason: that the strings—be- 
cause they are struck with one pick, but not one kind of stroke—deliver 
a harmonious melody. So also each teacher, in order to edify everyone 
in the one virtue of charity, ought to strike the hearts of his hearers 
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with one doctrine but not with the same exhortation.” For men are to 
be admonished in one way, women in another, because on account of 
their sex graver things ought to be enjoined on the former, and lighter 
on the latter, so that great things may exercise the former, and light 
ones convert the latter by milder things. The young are to be admon- 
ished in one way, and the old in another, because severity of admoni- 
tion generally directs the former toward perfection, while a flattering 
plea disposes the latter to better works.°° The poor are to be admonished 
in one way, and the wealthy in another. We ought to offer to the former 
the comfort of consolation in distress; to the latter, however, a fear of 
glorification. Nevertheless, generally the nature of one’s habits chang- 
es the character of people so that the rich one may be humbled and the 
poor one lifted up. Whence the tongue of the preacher ought to be 
adapted to the life of the hearer, so that he may strike more vigorously 
the glorification of one in poverty inasmuch as the poverty inflicted 
upon him does not bring him down, and so that he may more gently 
encourage the humility of the rich, inasmuch as excess—which lifts 
up—does not elate them.” The joyful are to be admonished in one 
way, and the sad in another. Indeed, the sad things that follow from 
punishment should be introduced to the joyful, while joyful things 
which are promised in the Kingdom should be introduced to the Sd. 
Subjects are to be admonished in one way, and superiors in another. 
Subjection should not crush the former, and a superior place should 
not exalt the latter. The former should not do less than what is ordered 
of them, and the latter should not command more to be done than is 
just.” Servants are to be admonished in one way, masters in another: 
servants, indeed, so that they always consider the humility of their con- 
dition; masters, also, so that they do not forget their own nature, by 
which they were created equal to servants. The former are to be admon- 
ished to understand that they are servants of their masters; the latter 
are to be admonished to recognize that they are fellow servants of their 
servants.'°° The wise of this age are to be admonished in one way, and 
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the dull in another. The wise are to be admonished to stop knowing 
what they know, and the dull to seek to know what they do not know; 
the former, to abandon their foolish wisdom and to learn God’s foolish 
wisdom; the latter, to run from those things deemed foolish to the true 
wisdom nearby. The impudent are to be admonished in one way, 
and the timid in another. Only harsh rebuke checks the former from the 
vice of impudence, while generally temperate exhortation composes the 
latter for the better. The former do not know they err unless also re- 
buked by many; for the latter it generally suffices for their conduct that 
the teacher remind them—at least gently—of their evil deeds.'°? The 
reckless are to be admonished in one way, the fainthearted in another. 
For the former, while presuming too much for themselves, feel contempt 
Jor others when reproached; the latter, however, since they are too con- 
scious of their own weakness, generally fall into despair.'°? The impa- 
tient are to be admonished in one way, the patient in another. For it 
should be said to the impatient that when they neglect to restrain their 
spirit, they are snatched off into the dangers of iniquity through many 
things that they do not seek because fury—obviously—drives the mind 
to where desire does not go, and, agitated, it does, as if unknowing, 
what afterwards, knowing, it grieves. It should be said to the patient, 
on the other hand, that they should strive to love those whom it is nec- 
essary for them to tolerate, lest, if love does not follow patience, the 
virtue shown may be turned into the worse fault of hatred.'°* The kind- 
ly are to be admonished in one way, and the envious in another. For 
the kindly should be admonished to rejoice in the good things in others, 
so that they desire to have the same for themselves. Thus with approval 
they should praise the deeds of their neighbors so that they also multiply 
them by imitating them because we receive no reward if the things 
that we love are not imitated insofar as we are able. The envious 
should be admonished to assess carefully how blind and unhappy are 
those who, disappointed by another success, pine away at another's 
jubilation, and even become worse with their neighbor’s improve- 
ment.” The sincere are to be admonished in one way, and the insin- 
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cere in another. The sincere are to be praised for striving never to say 
false things but should be admonished also to know sometimes to leave 
true things unsaid, so that they may join prudence to the good of sin- 
cerity to the extent that they possess the security of sincerity and do not 
lose the circumspection of prudence. But on the other hand, the insin- 
cere should be admonished to recognize the burden of duplicity that they 
endure, how heavy is its guilt. For while they are fearful of discovery, 
they are always searching for shameless excuses.'°° The healthy are to be 
admonished in one way, the sick in another. The healthy should be 
admonished lest they despise the opportunity to gain perpetual health 
(salutis). Jf they do not please God when they are able, they may not be 
able to when, too late, they want to. On the other hand, the sick should 
be admonished to realize that they are sons of God in that the whip of 
discipline chastens them. For if He had not planned to give an inheri- 
tance to those He corrected, He would not take care to teach them 
through their afflictions.’ Those who fear chastisements, and on that 
account live innocently, are to be admonished in one way, and those 
who have grown so hard in wickedness that they are not corrected even 
by chastisements in another way. For it ought to be said to the for- 
mer, who do good things because they fear the bad things of 
torments, that they have no freedom of spirit. For if they did not fear 
punishment, they would—no doubt—commit sin. Whence it is clearer 
than daylight that their innocence is lost in the sight of God, before 
whose eyes desire goes wrong. But on the other hand, those whom chas- 
tasements do not restrain from iniquities should be struck with harsher 
rebuke, all the more because they have been hardened by insensitivi- 
ty. Those who are too silent are to be admonished in one way, and 
those who pass the time speaking excessively in another. For it ought to 
be suggested to those who are too quiet that, while they incautiously 
avoid certain vices, they are secretly involved with worse ones. For often 
because they more immoderately curb their tongue, they bear more seri- 
ous loquaciousness in their hearts. But on the other hand, those who 
pass the time speaking excessively should be admonished to consider 
vigilantly from how great a state of rectitude they fall away when they 
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are swept away by a multitude of words. The slothful are to be ad- 
monished in one way, and the hasty in another. For the former should 
be persuaded not to lose the good they have to do by putting it off; the 
latter, however, should be admonished lest by recklessly rushing they 
arrive too soon for doing good things, and diminish the merits of those 
things.” The meek are to be admonished in one way, and the 
hot-headed in another. For sometimes the meek, when they are in 
charge, suffer from idleness, which is a neighbor of laziness, and gen- 
erally from the laxity of excessive mildness, they soften the vigor of their 
severity beyond what is necessary. But on the other hand, when the 
hot-headed gain a position of rule, then, driven by anger, they sink 
down into a madness of the mind, and, with tranquility scattered, they 
throw into confusion the life of those placed under them. When fury 
drives them headfirst, they do not realize what the anger does.""' The 
humble are to be admonished in one way, the haughty in another. To 
the former it should be suggested how true is that excellence that they 
hold by hoping for it. To the latter, however, should be suggested how 
the temporal glory they hold onto by embracing it is nothing The 
obstinate are to be admonished in one way, and the fickle in another. 
To the former it should be said that they think more of themselves than 
they are, and therefore they do not assent to others’ counsel; to the lat- 
ter, however, tt should be suggested that by so intensely and strongly 
looking down on themselves they disregard themselves, and therefore 
they fluctuate in their own judgment from moment to moment accord- 
ing to the shallowness of their thoughts.’ Those given to their appe- 
tites ought to be admonished in one way, the abstemious in another. 
For superfluity of speech, levity in work, and also overindulgence ac- 
company the former, while the sin of impatience, and frequently also of 
pride often accompany the latter.''* Those who give away their own 
things out of pity should be admonished in one way, and those who 
still strive to steal others’ things in another way. So those who out of 
pity give away what they now already possess should be admonished to 
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recognize that they have been set by the celestial Lord as dispensers of 
temporal supplies, and humbly to offer them, as they know that what 
they dispense is another, and they should strive anxiously to keep 
guard, lest when they redeem by alms the sins they committed, they 
commit more to be redeemed. But on the other hand, those who still 
strive to steal what belongs to others should be admonished to listen 
anxiously to what the Lord says when He comes for judgment. For he 
says: “For I hungered, and you did not give me to eat; I thirsted, and 
you did not give me to drink” (Mt 25.42), and so forth. From this, 
then, it should be deduced that if those who unwisely hoard their own 
things are struck with such a great punishment, how much greater 
should be the punishment of damnation for those who steal what is 
another S. us Those who neither desire others’ goods nor generously give 
of their own should be admonished in one way; and those who give 
what they have and nevertheless do not cease to steal others’ goods, in 
another way. The former should be admonished to think carefully 
that this earth, from which they have come, is common to all, and 
therefore offers nourishment to all in common. Vainly then do they 
think that they are innocent who claim God’s common gift for their 
private use, and who, when they do not share what they have received, 
roam in the carnage of their neighbors. The latter should be admon- 
ished lest, while they seek to be seen as especially generous, they become 
worse from the appearance of good, because the Lord rejects those sacri- 
fices, saying through the prophet: “I, the Lord, love judgment, and I 
hate robbery in a holocaust” (Is 61.8). Hence again He says: “The 
sacrifices of the impious are abominable because they are offered out of 
wickedness” (Prv 21.27). % The quarrelsome are to be admonished in 
one way, and the peaceable in another. For the quarrelsome should be 
admonished to know most certainly that in however many virtues they 
are strong, they are in no way able to become spiritual if they disdain to 
unite with their neighbors in concord, for it is written: “The fruit of the 
spirit is joy, peace” (Gal 5.22). But on the other hand, the peaceable 
are to be admonished, lest, while too desirous of human peace, they 
never rebuke people’s perverse habits, and by consenting to perversities 
separate themselves from the peace of their Maker." The sowers of strife 
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are to be admonished in one way, and the peacemakers in another. For 
those who sow strife should be admonished to realize Whose followers 
they are. For concerning the apostate angel, it is written that when 
tares had been sown among the good crop, “An enemy has done this” 
(Mt 13.28). Concerning his member, it is also said through Solomon, 
“A man that is an apostate, an unprofitable man, walks with a per- 
verse mouth” (Prv 6.12), etc. But on the other hand, the peacemakers 
should be admonished lest they lessen the burden of such an important 
activity, if they do not know between whom they ought to establish 
peace. For just as many are harmed if unity is lacking among good 
people, so is it especially harmful if it is not lacking among evil people. 
If, therefore, the wickedness of the perverse is united in peace, certainly 
strength for their evil deeds is increased. Therefore, first the peacemak- 
ers ought to pour out the love of inward peace on the minds of the per- 
verse to the end that external peace may afterward profit them.” Those 
who do not rightly understand the words of the holy Law are to be ad- 
monished in one way, and those who rightly understand but do not 
speak humbly in another. For those who do not rightly understand the 
words of the holy Law should be admonished to consider that they turn 
a most saving drink of wine into a cup of poison for themselves, and 
with a medicinal tool inflict on themselves a mortal wound. They 
should also be admonished lest by begetting errors and discord they 
turn the same Law of God—which was given to prevent sacrifices to 
Satan—into a sacrifice for Satan. But on the other hand, those who 
rightly understand God’s Word but do not speak humbly should be 
admonished to flee arrogance because it is written: “Every proud 
man is an abomination to the Lord” (Prv 16.5). Because clearly while 
he seeks his own glory in God’s Word, he usurps the right of the One 
giving, and he is by no means afraid in pursuit of his own praise to 
neglect Him from whom he receives this very thing that is praised.'"® 
Those who are able to preach in a fitting way, but who fear to do so on 
account of excessive humility, are to be admonished in one way, and 
those whom imperfection or age prevents from preaching, in another. 
And so, the former should be admonished to gather from a consider- 
ation of lesser things how much more they are lacking in greater things, 
they who, while they withhold the word of preaching from their sinning 
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brothers, conceal the medicines of life from dying souls. The latter 
consequently should be admonished lest they, while in inconsiderate 
haste to appropriate the burden of so great an office, cut off the way to 
subsequent improvement, and when they unreasonably take hold of 
what they are not able to do, also destroy what they might be able rea- 
sonably to complete at some point.“ Those who prosper in the things 
that they desire in this world are to be admonished in one way, and 
those who covet the things of the world, but yet are wearied by the labor 
of adversity, in another. Those former should be admonished lest, 
when everything suffices for their wish, they neglect to seek out the One 
doing the giving, lest they fasten their souls on these things that are 
given, lest they love their pilgrimage instead of their homeland, and 
lest they turn supplies for their journey into obstacles to their arrival. 
Those latter should be admonished to reflect upon by what great 
grace the Creator and Dispenser of all things watches over those whom 
He does not abandon to their own desires.'*' And hence they should 
change a transitory love into an eternal love and, in their lov- 
ing, place nothing ahead of their Creator. Those bound by mar- 
riage are to be admonished in one way, and those free from the obliga- 
tions of marriage in another. For those bound by marriage should be 
admonished that, when they think of one another in turn, each one 
strive to please his spouse, and that each one not displease the Maker. 
On the other hand, those not joined in marriage should be admonished 
to observe more strictly His heavenly precepts, because the yoke of the 
carnal bond in no way inclines them to the cares of the world. 2 Those 
who are conscious of sins of the flesh are to be admonished in one way, 
and those who are unaware, in another. For those who have experienc- 
es of sins of the flesh should be admonished at least to fear the sea after 
a shipwreck and to recoil in terror from the dangers of their own de- 
struction once they are known, lest those who are mercifully preserved 
after committing evil deeds die by shamelessly repeating them. But on 
the other hand, those unfamiliar with sins of the flesh should be ad- 
monished to fear all the more being cast to ruin, as they stand at a 
higher place.“ Those who lament evil deeds are to be admonished in 
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one way, and those who lament evil thoughts, in another. Indeed, those 
who lament evil deeds should be admonished to wash away through 
perfect sorrow the evil deeds one has done, lest they be more tightly 
bound by the debts of deeds done and less freed in their tears of satisfac- 
tion. Those who lament evil thoughts, then, should be admonished to 
consider anxiously in what measure of sin they have sunk, to the end 
that they may be lifted up by a measure of sorrow according to the de- 
gree of their ruin, which they inwardly know.’** Those who lament the 
things they have done, yet do not abandon them, should be admon- 
ished in one way, and those who abandon such things, but do not 
lament them, in another. The former should be admonished that in 
vain do they cleanse themselves by weeping, who after crying then stain 
themselves with wickedness. The latter should be admonished not to 
suppose their faults to be already loosed, which although they do not 
increase them by more action, they nevertheless have never cleansed 
with tears. Those who praise the unlawful things that they do are to 
be admonished in one way, and those who repudiate bad deeds, yet do 
not avoid them, in another way. The former should be admonished 
to consider that often they offend more by mouth than by deed. For by 
their work they commit evil deeds by themselves alone, yet by their 
mouth they produce wickedness through as many people as there are 
minds of those who hear the wicked things they teach by praising them. 
The latter likewise should be admonished to assess carefully what 
they, who are not excused from the guilt of their crimes even when they 
are their own judges, will give for their excuse before the strict judg- 
ment of God.“ Those overcome by sudden impulses are to be admon- 
ished in one way, and those who through deliberation are bound by sin 
in another. The former should be admonished to consider that they 
are placed every day in the battle of this present life and to protect with 
a Shield of anxious fear the heart that is not able to foresee its wound. 
Those latter should be admonished how carefully they should weigh 
[the fact] that when they do what is evil in their own judgment, they 
arouse a stricter judgment against themselves, so that a harsher sen- 
tence will strike them, much as the chains of their deliberation bind 
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them more tightly in their sins.'*” Those who commit sins often, even if 
only minor ones, are to be admonished in one way, and those who keep 
themselves from small faults, but sometimes sink into more grave ones, 
in another way. The former should be admonished to think about 
how many—not what kind—they commit. For if they refuse to be 
afraid when they reflect upon their deeds, they ought to fear when they 
count them. And the latter should be admonished lest where they 
judge themselves outwardly to stand, in that place inwardly they fall, 
and lest any elation on account of a lesser justice become the path to a 
deeper pit of sin.™™ Those who do not begin to do good things are to be 
admonished in one way, and those who do not complete the good things 
they begin, in another. For those who do not begin to do good things, 
the first thing is not to build up in them what they should profitably 
love, but to demolish the things to which they keep, unprofitably turn- 
ing their attention so that their initial perception is that they must flee 
what they love, but after a while they realize without difficulty that they 
should love what they flee. On the other hand, those who rarely finish 
the good thing they begin should be admonished to reflect with prudent 
caution that when they do not accomplish the things they proposed, 
they shatter even the things they had begun. Those who do bad 
things secretly and good things publicly are to be admonished in one 
way, and those who conceal the good things they do, and yet on ac- 
count of certain deeds allow bad things to be thought about them pub- 
licly, in another way. So those who do bad things secretly and good 
things publicly should be admonished to ponder with what swiftness 
human judgment flies away, and also with what immoveable firmness 
divine judgment endures. On the other hand, those who do good things 
secretly and allow bad things to be thought of them publicly should be 
admonished lest while they vivify themselves with the virtue of right 
action, they kill others through an example of ill repute.” 
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3.38. WHICH KINDS OF 
VIRTUES SHOULD BE OPPOSED TO 
EACH KIND OF VICE 


Every preacher is able to express this more fittingly the bet- 
ter he knows how to distinguish between the types of virtues 
and their contrary vices, so that he knows how to oppose one 
to another, and for each person he is able to find the proper 
remedy for his wound. Among the virtues there are certain 
kinds which, to some extent, come from other kinds as branch- 
es from trees. The most beautiful leaves spring from the trunk 
of one and the same root, because they are born from the one 
root of virtue. And, on the other hand, among the vices there 
are certain virulent buds from which that whole destructive 
mass of wickedness springs, and just as in the virtues some 
proceed from others as more attractive offspring from their 
mothers, thus also among those [vices], certain ones spring 
up as the worst shoots from the foulest mothers. But because 
there is a long-running war between the vices and the virtues, 
let us explain in detail, as far as we can, who are the leaders 
of both forces, and who are their companions, so that we may 
show together which virtue carries on a particular battle with 
which vice. For we are not able to avoid the javelins of the vic- 
es in any way other than that we know how to oppose them 
with the appropriate armor of the virtues, so that, defended by 
them while Christ reigns over us, we are able to conquer that 
violent army at the same time with its leaders. By testing us, the 
vices wage war against us in an invisible battle on behalf of the pride 
that reigns over them. Some lead in the manner of commanders, others 
follow in the manner of troops. For not all faults attack the heart with 
an equal advance, but while the greater and few arrive first at the care- 
less mind, the lesser and countless pour themselves over it “en masse.” 
For when Pride herself, the queen of vices, begins fully to subdue a 
heart, she soon drags it off to lay it waste by the seven principal vices, 
as if by certain of her commanders. The army, certainly, follows these 
commanders, because from them—without doubt—arise the ruthless 
multitudes of vices. For Pride ts the root of all evil, concerning which, 
as Scripture witnesses, is said: “Pride is the beginning of all sin” (Sir 
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10.13). Yet the seven principal vices, her first offspring, are without 
doubt brought forth from this virulent root: namely, Vainglory, Envy, 
Anger, Sadness, Avarice, Gluttony, and Lust. For, because He grieved 
that we were captured by these seven vices of Pride, on that account our 
Redeemer came to the spiritual battle of liberation filled with the spirit 
of sevenfold grace. But each of these vices has its army arrayed against 
us. For from Vainglory arise disobedience, boasting, hypocrisy, conten- 
tion, obstinacy, discord, and the anticipation of novelties. From Envy 
spring forth hatred, whispering, detraction, delight in a neighbor's 
misfortune, even suffering at others’ prosperity. From Anger are ad- 
vanced strife and swelling of the mind, insults, clamor, indignation, 
and blasphemy. From Sadness spring forth malice, rancor, cowardice, 
despair, sloth concerning commands, and a wandering of the mind 
toward unlawful things. From Avarice arise treachery, fraud, deceit, 
perjury, restlessness, violence, and hardness of heart against mercy. 
From Gluttony are extended foolish delight, buffoonery, uncleanness, 
babbling, and dimness of sense in understanding. From Lust are be- 
gotten blindness of mind, inconsiderateness, fickleness, inconsiderate 
haste, self-love, hatred of God, attachment to the present world, yet 
dread or despair of the future ont.“ But having listed the seven 
offspring of pride, which lead an army of vices against us, let 
us consider who might be the leaders of the virtues and the 
columns of their army, which our humble founder, Christ, sup- 
plies for us to fight against the legions of the vices, and let 
us oppose to each of the commanders of the vices the corre- 
sponding commanders of the virtues with the throngs of their 
army. Therefore, against Commander Vainglory should be set 
Commander Humility, who especially brings forth in his man 
a consideration of and disregard for perishable things, and his 
forces opposed to their forces, that is: obedience to disobedi- 
ence, a humble profession to boasting, candor to hypocrisy, in- 
nocence to contention, docility to obstinacy, peace to discord, 
fear of God and respect for one’s fathers to the anticipation of 
novelties. Also, against Commander Envy should be opposed 
Commander Benevolence, and the latter’s forces opposed to 
the former’s forces, that is: true love to hatred, honest speak- 
ing to whispering, respectful commendation to detraction, 
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sympathy for illness and pain in a prosperous person and joy 
in his health to delight in a neighbor’s misfortune. Against 
Commander Anger is Commander Clemency, the latter’s forc- 
es against the former’s forces: calmness of soul to swollenness 
of mind, kindness to insult, dignity in words to clamor, sweet- 
ness of character to indignation, purity of mouth to blasphe- 
my. Commander Spiritual Joy resists Commander Sadness, 
and the former’s army the latter’s army, that is: goodness 
[opposed] to wickedness, lenience to rancor, forbearance to 
cowardice, steadfastness to despair, spiritual zeal to sloth con- 
cerning commands, and concentration on divine reading to a 
wandering of the mind toward unlawful things. Commander 
Generosity is an enemy to Commander Avarice, the former’s 
columns against the latter’s columns, that is: genuine faith to 
treachery, honesty to fraud, truth to deceit (not to perjure one- 
self), tranquility to restlessness, endurance to violence, mercy 
to hardness. To Commander Gluttony, of course, is opposed 
Commander Abstinence, the latter’s forces to the former’s 
forces, that is: restraint to foolish delight, reason in speech to 
buffoonery, sobriety to uncleanness, silence to babbling, a zeal 
for learning wisdom to a dimness of mind in understanding, 
vigilance to drowsiness. Commander Chastity, with his people, 
resist Commander Lust, and his people, that is: contemplation 
of God to blindness of mind, forethought to inconsiderateness, 
steadfastness to fickleness, restraint to inconsiderate haste, 
mortification of the pleasures of one’s flesh to self-love, a com- 
plete love of God to hatred of God. 

Behold, these are what is fitting for a protector of souls to know 
and what he ought to preserve in the diversity of his preaching, so 
that with concern he may carefully assess everyone’s sickness and 
may apply the medicine suitable for their wounds. But whereas it is a 
matter of great devotion to be of service by exhorting particular people 
in specific ways, since it is very difficult in the stewardship of an appro- 
priate examination to instruct each one concerning matters specific to 
each, yet it is far more difficult to admonish countless hearers, troubled 
by diverse passions, at one and the same time and with the voice of one 
common exhortation. In this latter case, as you see, the voice should be 
tempered with such great art that although the vices of those listening 
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are varied, it is still found suitable to each and yet not opposed to il. 
self. It should pass through the middle of the passions indeed with one 
stroke, but in the manner of a two-edged sword should cut swellings 
of carnal thoughts on different sides to the extent that while humility 
is thus preached to the proud, nevertheless fear is not increased in the 
timid. Confidence should thus be poured into the timid, without unbri- 
dled impetuosity growing in the proud. Concern for good works is thus 
preached to the idle and lethargic, yet license for disorderly deeds is not 
promoted among the restless. A limit is thus set on the restless, yet leth- 
argy does not become securely ensconced among the idle. Anger is thus 
extinguished in the impatient, yet carelessness does not increase in the 
slack and mild. The mild ave thus kindled for zeal, yet fire is not added 
to the hot-tempered. Generosity in giving is poured into the tight-fisted, 
yet the reins of extravagance are in no way loosened in the wasteful. 
Frugality is thus preached to the wasteful, yet the ruinous preservation 
of perishable things is not increased in the tight-fisted. Marriage is 
thus praised for the incontinent, in a way that the continent are not 
then called back to excess. Virginity is thus praised for the continent, 
yet fruitfulness of the flesh does not become detestable to those who are 
married. Thus are good things to be preached in such a way that on 
the other side bad things not be approved. Thus ought the highest goods 
to be praised in such a way that the lowest not be despaired of. Thus 
the lowest ought to be nourished not so that they are believed to suffice 
in such a way that there is no striving for the highest.” Therefore, the 
preacher ought to take care that occasional gloominess is wiped away 
in such a way that unrestrained joy is not increased. And thus unre- 
strained joy should be restrained in such a way that occasional gloomi- 
ness does not grow. Similarly, sudden fear in one should be suppressed, 
yet in such a way that inconsiderate haste, long nourished in him, 
does not grow. Thus, also, in another, inconsiderate haste suddenly 
arising should be repressed, yet in such a way that fearfulness stamped 
on him by his constitution does not grow in strength.“ 
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3.39. THAT THE POSSIBILITY 
OF PREACHING OUGHT TO BE 
SOUGHT FROM THE LORD 


And he should not doubt that he is able to do this—if he is able and 
in so far as he is able mot by his piety in prayer than by his oratori- 
cal skill, so that by praying for himself and for those whom he is about 
to address, he is a pray-er (orator) before he is a speaker (dictor). 
When that hour arrives when he should speak, before he stretches forth 
his tongue in speech, he should lift up his thirsty soul to God, so that 
he may utter what he drinks in, and pour out what he fills up on. For 
since about every matter that should be treated according to faith and 
love, there are many things that can be discussed and many ways in 
which they can be treated by those who know about them, who knows 
what is expedient at the present time either for us to say or to be heard 
[by someone] through us, except Him who sees the hearts of all? And 
who makes it so that we say what is fitting, and in the way it is fitting, 
except Him in whose “hand are both we and our words” (Wis 7.16)? 
Accordingly, indeed, he who wishes both to know and to teach should 
learn everything that ought to be taught, and he should acquire a skill 
in speaking as is fitting for an ecclesiastical man. But at the hour of 
his speaking, let him reflect that what is more fitting for a good mind 
is what the Lord says: “Do not think about how or what you will say, 
for in that same hour what you should say will be given to you. For you 
are not the one who speaks, but the Spirit of your Father that speaks 
within you” (Mt 10.19-20). If, therefore, the Holy Spirit speaks in 
those who are handed over to persecutors on account of Christ, why not 
in those who hand Christ over to those wanting to learn? On the other 
hand, if anyone says that people should not be instructed in what or 
how they should teach since the Holy Spirit makes them teachers, is he 
also able to say that we ought not to pray, because the Lord says: “Your 
Father knows what things you need before you ask from Him” (Mt 
6.8)?'4 But whether he is about to speak among the people or among 
whomever, or to dictate what ought to be said among the people or read 
by those who wish to or are able to, he should pray that God grant a 
good speech to his mouth. For if Queen Esther prayed when she was 
about to speak before the king for the temporal salvation of her people 


134. Augustine, De doctrina christiana 4.15.32-16.33. 
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that God grant her mouth a suitable speech (cf. Est 14.13), how much 
more ought he who labors for the eternal salvation of men in word 
and in teaching to pray that he receive such a gift? Indeed, those who 
are about to say things that they received from others, and before they 
receive them, should pray for those from whom they receive them so that 
what they wish to receive through them is granted to them. And when 
they receive it, they should pray that they themselves present it well, 
and that those to whom they present it receive it. And with a successful 
conclusion they should give thanks to the same One from whom they do 
not doubt that they received it, so that he who glories, glories in Him in 
whose “hand are both we and our words” (Wis 7.16).!°° 


Here ends the third book of Hrabanus Maurus On the For- 
mation of Clergy. 


135. Augustine, De doctrina christiana 4.30.63. 


DEDICATION 


DEVOTEDLY deliver this to you, Holy Father. 

Graciously accept it as it is. 

You are our glory, teacher, and highest priest, 
Holy commander and leader, light, way, shepherd, honor. 
For because you dedicated the temple of our nourishing mar- 

tyr, 
the martyr himself gives this gift through his servant, 
For it is the eight hundred nineteenth year 
since our merciful Savior came to the earth. 
May He grant you perfection and make you blessed, 
and may He join you, joyful, to the angelic company. 
For my father (abbas) and your faithful friend, 
Eigil,’ wished to render these gifts to you 
and freely supply all his things, and offer his very self, 
whom the highest God would save with you in his heavenly 
stronghold. 


1. Eigil of Fulda (750-822), the fourth abbot of Fulda. 
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